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AND HOME COMPANION. 





I am receiving GreEen’s FRUIT GROWER 

and read it with pleasure every month, 
Sincerely yours, PARKER EARLE, 

President American Horticultural Society. 





GREEN's FruIT GROWER, 

Gentlemen :—Replying to your favor of the 
8th, will saythat while the results from our 
advt. in your paper are still coming in, we 
find in looking it up in our advertising record, 
where we keep a very accurate account of all 
inquiries and sales, tbat your Grower has 
probably paid us as well in proportion in 
regard to the amount of expense incurred, as 





any publication that we use. 

We appreciate this tosuch an extent that the 
Fruit Grower will be on our list again next 
season, and as long as it continues to bring 
such returns, 


Respectfully, 
GEORGE ERTEL COMPANY. 
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I’ve Been There. 





the scenes of a farm life are hard to portray 
To one who has never been there. 

The sowing and reaping and making the hay, 
And raising young cattle with care, 

The mist of the morning, the dew of the eve, 
The wind and the rain and the snow, 

Each plays a large part, as you well may 

believe. 
J have been there, mysclf, and I know! 


Jt is quite like a pastoral poem to start 
While the dew yet  bejewels the grass, 

And drive all the cows to a pasture apart, 
Where a singing brook through it may pass; 

Aud you linger awhile where the water flows 


cool, 
And the cowslips and peppermint grow. 
It's 2 joy to watch those wee fish in the pool. 
I have been there, myself, and I know! 


But at night, when the milking time comes, 
and you try 
A young cow that’s about three years old, 
She onjoces to your presence and lets her 
ee y; 
While the pail slips away from your hold, 
And she nae you out over the landscape, 
maybe, 
In a manner not cautious nor slow, 
Then the poetry fades to a rt 


degree. 
I have been there, myself, and I 


now: 


When your city friends come in the glad sum- 
mer time, 
How they praise up your berries and cream! 
And they talk of the healthfulness, too, of 
the clime 
And declare country life is a dream! 
Then your products will vanish with praise 
for their worth, 
But dollars on bushes don’t grow; 
It’s bard to raise cash, e’en though fertile 
the earth, 
I’ve tried it myself, and I know! 


There is much to be done when the harvest 
Is near, 
And you’re tired with the hay season, too; 
But when all is made snug and the snow- 
drifts appear, 
And the short winter da 
Then the butternuts crac 
will snap, 
And the apples like rosy cheeks glow— 
Why, a farm is the jolliest place on the map. 
I have been there myself, and I know! 


Quite often some fellow, though bashful and 


is soon through, 
and the pop-corn 


Ss y; 
In his good Sunday clothes neatly dressed, 
Will call on a neighbor conveniently nigh, 
Whose daughter his fancy suits best. 
Then the old folks will yawn as the clock’s 
striking ten, 
And to bed they'll obligingly go, 
While the two draw their chairs a bit closer, 
and then— 
Say, you’ve been there yourself, and you 


know! 
—Boston Globe. 





Artesian Water in Sahara. 





One of the most important results of 


the Egyptian expedition up the Nile has 


been the discovery that by sinking deep 


wells water may be found in the desert in 


suflicient quantities to serve for irrigation, 
~ip which the Sahara may be turned 


simply from the lack of moisture. 





An Ugly Missile. 





Lord Salisbury still keeps as a souvenir 
in a cabinet at Hatfield an ugly-looking 
stone of over a pound in weight, with 
which thé window of a carriage in which 
he was seated with his two daughters was 
smashed at Dumfries on the evening of 
October 21, 1884. His lordship had been 
delivering a series of political speeches in 
Scotland, and in the streets there was an 
attempt at rioting. . The occupants of the 
carriage were, fortunately, unhurt, but the 
ladies took the missiie home with them. 





Wouldn’t be Insulted. 





“That is a curious custom they have in 
some of the South Sea Islards,” said Mr. 
Wallace, “of marrying a girl to a tree or 
fome inanimate object, which is supposed 
to act as a sort of scapegoat for the short- 
comings of the real, live husband.” 

“It is not absolutely unique,” said Mrs. 
Wallace, “for a woman in this country to 
be married to a stick.” 

But Mr. Wallace, with the calm supe- 
tiority of the masculine mind, refused to 
deem it a personal matter. 





Superlative Degrees. 





—The largest mass of pure rock salt in 
the world lies under the province of Gal- 
icia, Hungary. It is known to be 550 
miles long, twenty broad and 250 feet in 
thickness. 

~-Wales is the richest part of Great 
Britain in mineral wealth. England pro- 
duces annually $10 to each acre, Scotland 
a little less than $10, but the product of 
Wales amounts to over $20 per acre. 

—Some of the oldest trees in the world 
are to be found in Great Britain. The tree 
called William the Conqueror’s oak, in 
Windsor park is supposed to be 1,200 years 
old. The famous Bentley and Winfarth- 
ing oaks are at least two centuries older. 

~The largest house in the world is in 
Wieden, a suburb of Vienna. In this dom- 
icile there are 1,400 rooms, divided into 
400 suites of from three to six rooms each, 
and they at. present shelter 2,112 persons, 


who pay an annual rent of over 100,000 
florins, 





Crossing the Plains with a Brass 
Band. 


NX 





Of all the strange characters who have 
for a short time excited the wonder and 
admiration of the people west of the Miss- 
Sssippi River, none ever equaled old Bill 
Muldrom, of Northeast Missouri, for dar- 
ing schemes, boundless ambition and bold 
and often successful masterstrokes in 
financial affairs. When the California gold 
fever broke out Muldrom was one of the 
“+e men infected. Early in forty-nine the 
icPikes, of Pike County, fitted out a fine 
train to cross the plains and thereby lay 
ad foundation of that great fortune which 
game the genius of the family to build 
end great floating palaces, the Mollie 
; cPike and the Tom Jasper. 

Old Bill said he would eclipse that train, 
a he did. He bought the finest horses 
nd mules in the country. His wagons 
8nd hacks were painted in gaudy colors. 
ae men flocked to him from every part 

the country anxious to secure a passage 
= the famous El Dorado. When the long 

Un was ready to move it excited the won- 
ov and admiration of every town through 
— it passed. Nothing like it had ever 

nN seen on the plains before. A brass 


many places where its presence had not 
been suspected. Not only will this give a 
secure basis for military operations, but it 
is possible that water may be found in 


young people want to leave the farm and 


right, and “there’s love at home.” 
rents look to it that their children are en- 
tertained, and so many of them will not 
want to Jeave the farm, but will be satis- 
fied to remain at home with papa and 
mamma as long as they live and then take 
their places afterward——Mrs. A. E. C. 


— 
= 





magnificent wagon drawn by six gray 
horses, headed the column. Old Bill him- 
self rode in an open carriage to which was 
hitched six white stallions. Fifty young 
Indian fighters, with glittering arms and 
banners flying, galloped about as outriders 
and scouts. The grand old man was at the 
pinnacle of his glory, little dreaming that 
he was making his march to Moscow. 


The cholera broke out in his train while 
far out on the plains. His physician was 
one of the first to die. Hundreds of others 
were left in lonely graves along the Platte 
and the Humboldt. To add other horrors, 
the Indians attacked the enfeebled train 
and the sick and emaciated had to tramp 
over the burning sands and fight for more 
than a week. ‘To the credit of the old 
man he shared the dangers of the march 
and fought like a Trojan. The wagons 
were abandoned on the Humboldt desert, 
and a mere remnant of the magnificent col- 
umn reached Hangtown on foot with a 
few pack mules. The old man’s heart was 
broken. As the Californians said he had 
lost his “savy.”—Denver Field and Farm. 





Dishorning Calves. 





Dishorning may be accomplished by oper- 
ating upon the calf when very young, say 
from ten to thirty days’ old. Various 
methods and compounds are used, several 
preparations being obtzinable at the stores. 
A stick of caustic potash may be used or 
a mixture made of two parts of caustic 
soda, one of kerosene and one of water. 
In mixing the latter, stir together the caus- 
tic and kerosene, then add the water. In 
applying, trim the hair away from around 
the horn buttons, and put the mixture on 
with a rubber cork, being careful that it 
does not touch any other part or the hands. 
A stick of caustic potash may be applied 
in the same way, putting on gloves or 
wrapping the cloth around the stick to pro- 
tect the hands.—Massachusetts Ploughman. 





Value of Humus. 





The anir and vegetable substances in 
the soi’ in Varying degrees of decay or de- 
composition are collectively spoken of as 
humus, or organic matter. These sub- 
stances, when they reach the proper stage 
of decay, unite chemically with the potash, 
phosphoric acid and lime of the soil, form- 
ing compounds called humates. 
Humus has been found to be valuable in 
the following ways: 
First—It absorbs or “fixes” nitrogen, 
thus preventing the loss of this, the most 
valuable of all fertilizing elements. 

Second—It absorbs water, thus enabling 
the soil to better withstand drouths. 
Third—It renders potash and phosphoric 
acid soluble, se,that they can be taken into 
the sap 6f*plants’ through the roots. 
For these reasons farm manures possess 
an advantage and value over and above 
the market price of the nitrogen, potash 
and phosphoric acid they contain. Their 
bulk is mostly humus, a valuable material 
which exists in very small guantities in 
commercial fertilizers. 
For the same reason clover, peas and 
other green crops—even weeds—turned 
under are largely beneficial to land, aside 
from the nitrogen they have gathered from 
the air and the phosphoric acid and potash 
their long roots may have brought up from 
the subsoil. 
Investigation at the Minnesota station 
proves the following interesting and val- 
uable facts relating to humus: Farm ma- 
nure, green clover, blood, fish, tankage, 
cottonseed, ete., produce humus rich in ni- 
trogen, while oats, straw, sawdust and car- 
bohydrates form humus poor in nitrogen, 
but rich in carbon, and the nitrogenous 
humus more readily unites with the potash 
and phosphoric acid of the soil to form 
humates than dces carbonaceous humus. 
The humus of virgin soils is much richer 
in nitrogen and humates than the humus 
of soils that have been cropped for a series 
of years.—Minnesota Experiment Station 
Bulletin. 


— 





How to Keep Children Upon the 
Farm. 


We often hear it deplored that so many 
farmers’ boys and girls leave the farm so 
early, but it is all in their bringing up, and 
nine times out of ten the parents are re- 
sponsible. ‘They do not make farm life at- 
tractive enougn. They forget that God 
designed every farm for an Eden, and 
stalk through iife as unconcerned to the 
beauties around them as the dumb brutes 
under their care do. 

I heard a young man of twenty-three 
say the other day that he wouldn’t leave 
home for anything—that he considered it 
the prettiest spot on earth. Come to find 
out, that boy never had to get up at 3 
o’clock in the morning and work until sun- 
set. He was blessed with parents who 
considered their children of more impor- 
tance than overwork or money. Pleasures 
were furnished at home to keep the boys 
out of danger. Even Fourth of July was 
celebrated so splendidly at home that the 
boys had no desire to go anywhere. I went 
to one of those farm entertainments, and 
there was a picnic all day in the orchard, 
with swings and boat-rides on the mill 
pond, ice cream and fireworks. The farmer 
was not a rich men, either; he only looked 
out for the good and enjoyment of: his 
boys. 

Some farmers and their wives take time 
to interest their children in beauties around 

them, and set them to work making col- 

lections of flowers, leaves and grasses, with 

names written neatiy under each. They 

let their children bring mosses and stones 

into the house and form little cabinets of 

their own. They encourage them to draw 

and paint pictures of all the birds and in- 

sects they see, to learn their names and be 

come acquainted with their habits. Such 

children will not want to leave the farm. 

But the average farm of to-day is so dreary 

and monotonous, with its endless routine 

of duties, oftentimes accompanied with 

hurry and harsh words, no wonder the 


hunt up something more cheerful. 

There is nothing in the world so sweet, 
so healthful, as farm life when carried on 
Let pa- 





‘bang in brilliant uniform mounted in a! Maskell, in N. Y. Tribune. 


Thinning Fruit. 





Thinning the fruit of trees that have a 
tendency to overbear is recommended very 
generally and practiced very little. Few 
extended experiments in thinning fruits 
have ‘been reported by the experiment sta- 
tions, but where thinning has been fol- 
lowed systematically for a number of years 
in commercial orchards, it has been found 
profitable. 


The number of fruits produced per tree 
may ‘be regulated in two general ways. By 
pluning away a part of the branches to 
prevent the formation of too much fruit, 
or by picking off the superfluous fruits 
soon after they have formed. With such 
fruits as grapes, raspberries, blackberries, 
and the like, the former method is em- 
ployed almost exclusively. An experiment 
reported from New York Cornell Station 
indicates that in the ease of blackberries 
and raspberries no means of regulating the 
number of berries per plant is necessary 
other than the annual pruning. The fruit 
of Cuthbert raspberries and Early Cluster 
blackberries was thinned by removing 
some of the clusters and clipping off the 
tips of most of the others. The size of 
the berries was apparently unaffected by 
the thinning. The season was very favor- 


able, however, a good crop. being 
produced. In a more unfavorable 
season, and with varieties more in- 





clined to overbear, the results might have 
been different. With light pruning the ef- 
fect of thinning the fruit would probably 
be greater than with more severe pruning. 
Pruning is doubtless more easily done and 
perhaps more effective than thinning the 
fruit, and it is probably as safe where 
there is little danger of unexpected reduc- 
tion of fruit by accident. 

In case of currants and gooseberries, 
which are, as a rule, pruned less severely 
than grapes, raspberries, and other fruits, 
thinning might be expected to give more 
marked results. A single test with cur- 
rants has been reported from the New Jer- 
sey Station. Since, as a rule, only a few 
berries of any cluster mature and the tips 
of the stems die before the fruit ripens, it 
was thought that by removing the tips 
the remaining berries might be larger and 
better. The tips of the fruit clusters of 
alternate bushes of currants were there- 
fore clipped off before the flowers opened. 
About 15 per cent. more berries set per 
cluster and the separate berries averaged 
7 per eent. heavier on the thinned bushes 
than on the others. The clipped clusters 
were also more attractive, since there were 
no dead tips left to injure their appecr- 
ance. This favorable result can not be 
claimed for thinning, however, since, as 
was shown, more fruit set on the ciipped 
than on the unclipped clusters. The results, 
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Effect of thinning on the size of plums (after Wisconsin Station). - 


win and three Greening trees was more 


quality fruit the yield was one-half bushel 
from each tree; and of first quality fruit 
the thinned tree yielded 2 bushels and the 
unthinned tree none at all. Allowing 60 
cents per bushel for first and/25 cents per 
bushel for seconds, the market value of 
the thinned Gravenstein apples was over 
twice as much as that of the unthinned 
and of the thinned Tetofsky apples eleven 
times as much as that of the unthinned. 
It cost 48 cents to thin the Gravenstein 
and 35 cents to thin the Tetofsky. The 
net gain due to thinning was 8d cents for 
the Tetofsky and $1.85 for the Graven- 
stein. It is thought that the results would 
have been more pronounced if the thinning 
had been done two weeks earlier. The 
large percentage of windfalls in case of the 
Tetofsky was believed to be largely: due 
to the fact that the apples*have very short 
stems and are borne in clusters of from 
three to eight fruits each, so that as they 
grow they become very much crowded. 
With trees having this characteristic, there- 
fore, thinning is especially valuable. 

The results with plums were similar to 
those with apples as regards the increased 
production of fruit. A tree each of Guei 
and Victoria plums was divided into ap- 
proximately equal halves, one half being 
thinned and the other half left as a check. 
The thinned half of the Guei tree yielded 
9 quarts of marketable fruit and the un- 
thinned half 5% quarts. The yield of mar- 
ketable fruit from the thinned and un- 
thinned halves of the Victoria tree was 16 
quarts and 914 quarts, respectively. The 
value of the fruit was taken to be 9 cents 
per quart, and the cost of thinning 12 
cents for the Guei and 18 cents for the 
Victoria, giving a net gain due to thinning 
of 20 cents and 41 cents, respectively. 

Another very marked result obtained 
from the test with plums was the decrease 
of brown rot in case of the thinned fruit. 
On the thinned half of the Guei tree 28 
per cent. of the fruit was affected with 
rot, and on the unthinned half 42 per cent.; 
on the thinned half of the Victoria tree 20 
per cent., and on the unthinned half 46 
per cent. 

The New York State Station has recently 
begun an experiment with several varieties 
of apples. The first year the thinning, was 
done when the largest. apples were about 
1% inches in diameter. One Baldwin tree 
was thinned by removing all wormy and 
otherwise inferior fruit and leaving one 
appie to a cluster, a similar tree left un- 
thinned being used as a check. The un- 
thinned tree yielded 3214 ‘bushels of mar 
ketable fruit, and the thinned tree only 
2734 bushels, or about 14 per cent. less 
than the unthinned tree. The amount 0! 
No. 1 fruit, however, was the same (J 
bushels) in each ca'se, and there wa 
one-third as many culls on the thin 
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largely ‘oh the ‘previous: pruning, 


| Fruits diseased, and otherwise inferior 


stein and Tetofsky apples was thinned on 
July 1st and a similar tree of each variety 
left unthinned as a check. 
Gravenstein the yield on the thinned aad 
unthinned trees, 
quality fruit, 9 bushels and. 24% bushels; 
second quality fruit, 1 bushel] and 2% 
bushels; windfalls, 914 bushels and 10% 
bushels. 
thinned trees gave 1 bushel of windfalls, 


strain from flower production in case of 
the untreated bushes. Whether clipping 
the ends of currant clusters would be uni- 
formly beneficial can not be determined, of 
course, from a single test. The results 
will undoubtedly be found to vary with the 
pruning, cultivation, and general care given 
the plants. 

Among orchard fruits perhaps none need 
thinning 2s much as Japanese plums, ex- 
cept possibly peaches which, in commer- 
cial orchards, are thinned more systemati- 
cally than most other fruits. It is reported 
that in favorable years the fruits of Jap- 
anese plums set so thick as to hide the 
limbs. In fact, the tendency to overbear is 
considered by some to be one of their great- 
est faults. Thinning tbe fruits of these 
plums has been favorably reported on by 
the Alabama College Station. The size of 
the fruit was increased noticeably by 
thinning. 

. The tendency to overbear is also seen in 
ease of some varieties of native plums, as 
is shown by an experiment with the Gale 
seedling plum at Wisconsin Station. About 
four-fifths of the fruit was. removed from 
a portion of a tree, leaving the fruits about 
two inches apart on the branches. The 
fruits on this portion of the tree were con- 
siderabiy larger than on the uathinned por- 
tion, as is shown in the illustration (fig. 3). 
The Massachusetts Hatch Station has re- 
ported the results of an experiment with 
apples and plums. A tree each of Graven- 


In case of the 


respectively, was first 


In case of the Tetofsky the 





and the unthinned tree 3 bushels; of second 


favorable to thinning. The fruit was 
thinned, as in the previous case, and the 
remaining fruit thinned to 4 inches apart. 
The unthinned Baldwins averaged 26.1 
bushels of marketable fruit per tree, and 
the thinned ones 20.7 bushels. But an 
average of 16.7 bushels of the thinned 
fruit, and an average of only 15.4 
bushels of the unthinned fruit graded No. 
1. In case of the Greenings, an average 
of 16.7 bushels of marketable fruit per 
tree was obtained from the thinned trees, 
and an average of only 15.8 bushels from 
the unthinned trees. The percentage of 
No. 1 fruit was also, as in the préeVious 
cases, greater with the thinned than with 
the unthinned fruit, there being an aver- 
age of i4.7 bushels of the thinned «as 
against an average of 12.4 bushels of the 
unthinned. Similar results were obtained 
from a MHubbardston tree which was 
thinned as in the last case, except. that the 
apples were left fully 6 inches apart. The 
unthinned tree yielded 26.3 bushels of mar- 
ketabie fruit, and the thinned tree 
but 21 bushels. Here again a greater 
quantity of No. 1 fruit was obtained from 
the thinned than from the unthinned tree, 
the quantities being 15 bushels and 14.3 
bushels, respectively. The report says: “In 
all these tests the thinned trees gave fewer 
drops than the trees that were not 
thinned, and all grades of fruit were higher 
colored and clearly superior to the same 
grade of fruit from the unthinned trees.” 
It was estimated that the thinned fruit 
would bring from 10 to 15 per cent. more 
in the market than the unthinned fruit. 
The thinning and harvesting together took 
about twice as much time as the harvest- 
ing alone where the fruit was not thinned. 
The advantages. claimed for thinning 
orchard fruits are about as follows: Thin- 
ning increases the size of fruit, gives it 
more color, and a better flavor. It dim- 


pends payment. 


tion to his size as a baby can, telephone 
companies would soon be unable to declare 
dividends.—Chicago News. 


weeds—that is: to keep ahead of them. 
When they are just breaking through the 
ground they can be slaughtered with less 
labor than at any other time. } 
time to take them in hand. A little later 
and the work will be doubled. Too many 
overlook this fact. 
cent. off is allowed on all taxes paid be- 
fore a certain date, and men hustle to pay 
their tax to save five per cent. 
larger per cent. off is secured by the man 


windfalls, ete., increases the amount of No. 
1 fruit, and in some cases increases the 
total yield. It lessens the amount of rot, 
especially in the case of peaches and plums, 
since the diseases can spread less easily 
where the fruits do not touch each other. 
Thinning also tends to keep injurious in- 
sects in check, as care is taken to remove 
the infested fruit. It is also probable that 
the production of large quantities of in- 
feror or worthless fruit weakens the vital- 
ity of trees so much that it takes consid- 
erable time for them to recover. It is also 
thought that even where the total crop is 
not much greater on unthinned than on 
thinned trees the production of a greater 
number of seeds on the former is an im- 
portant factor in lowering the vitality of 
the tree. Trees which are overloaded one 
year seldom bear much the next, but in 
eases where thinning has been practiced 
systematically for several years little trou- 
ble has been experienced in this regard. In 
favorable seasons where large crops can 
be produced without overtaxing the trees, 
thinning will doubtless influence the size 
and appearance of fruit somewhat less than 
in unfavorable years. On the other hand, 
favorable years are marked by great pro- 
duction of fruit, overcrowded markets, and 
very low prices for all but the best fruit. 
These are the years when any increase in 
the percentage of first quality fruit is of 
the greatest importance. As to whether 
thinning shall or shall not be done will de- 
pend largely on the tendency of the va- 
rieties grown to overbear or to set fruit 
sparingly; on the pruning, cultivation, and 
general care the trees receive; on the cli- 
matic conditions of the locality and of the 
season; and on various other conditions. 
The better color of fruit, the lessened in- 
jury from rot and the like, are much 
stronger arguments for thinning fruit in 
the humid climate of the East than they 
are in the drier, clearer climate of the 
West, yet it is probab!e that there are few 
localities where judicious thinning would 
not, in certain cases at least, be bene 
ficial. | 
As to methods of thinning, few absolute 
statements can be made, so much depends 
on the conditions under which thinning is 
to be done. Experiments so far reported 
give little data upon which to base such 
statements. There are certain things, 
however, which must be considered in any 
¢ase. Thinning should be delayed until 
there is no further danger of premature 
dropping of fruit from lack of pollination, 
the effects of frosts, or other accidental 
eauses. It should be done, however, be- 
fore the fruit becomes so large as to tax 
‘the tree. The usual recommendations are 
to thin plums when about half grown and 
‘before the pits harden; peaches, when the 
Size of small hickory nuts, or when half 
1 diameter; apples, when the size 









age, size, and variety of the tree. The 
fruits should be left far enough apart so 
as not to touch each other, and it is often 
recommended to leave them from 4 to 6 
inches apart. 
Fruit should b@' picked by hand, the 


fruits being removed. Mechanical devices 
for thinning are not recommended, since 
they do not discriminate between good and 
bad fruits, do not leave fruits well dis- 
tributed, and often break off or injure the 
fruit spurs. It has been suggested that, 
since the same fruit spur rarely ever pro- 
duces -fruit two years in succession,‘ the 
fruit should be entirely removed from part 
of the spurs in order that they may pro- 
duce fruit buds for the following year. It 
is thought that if this is followed system- 
atically there is no reason why trees should 
not bear well every year, instead of every 
two or three years, as is so often the case. 
—Geneva Experiment Station. 








Compressed Flour. 





The British admiralty and the war de- 
partment are testing, under various cli- 
matie conditions, the new method for pre- 


serving flour. One objection to the 
establishment of national granaries 
has been the difficuity of storing grain 


for any length of time. The grain germi- 
nates and is ruined, and to keep large 
quantities in sound condition has been pro- 
nounced impracticable. Experiments are 
being made with a system of compression 
into britks by hydrauli¢ pressure. The 
trials show that the flour so treated is not 
affected by damp, even under unfavorable 
conditions, and is free from mold. The 
“--agsion destroys all forms of larval 
tay nd the flour is thus rendered safe 
from the attacks of the insects. The sav- 
ing in storage is enormous, as the cubic 
space occupied by 100 pounds of loose flour 
will hold more than 300 pounds of the com- 
pressed article.—Scientific American. 





Ironical Ifs. 





—If you are going to sea, ship with a 
wreckless captain. 

—If fortune’s wheel doesn’t revolve to 
suit you, pump up the tire. 

—If riches didn’t have wings they would 
be unable to roost so high. 

—If it wasn’t for the weather some peo- 
ple wou:d be conversationless. 

—If you have to cover the distance it 
doesn’t lend enchantment to the view. 
—If some men felt as bad as they really 
are it would be useless to call in a doctor. 


should go the first thing you know they’re 
gone. 

—If some men’s reputations were visible 
they would look very much like porous- 
plasters. 

—If a man pays a girl a few compliments 
she is very apt to feel hurt when he sps- 


—If a man could yell as loud in propor- 





There is only one economicat way to fight 


That is the 


In many towns five per 


A much 
0 
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nivance. 


fore the hour that you have a disagreeable 
engagement. 


cause she doesn’t wear overshoes, 
honeymoon is waning. 


than war. 
make everybody else mad. 


poetry his wife goes downtown and takes 
a look at his typewriter girl. 


‘ : tired trying to keep up with the new ways 
—If you train servants in the way they | jn which women change their minds. 


a train she always acts as if the conductor 
ought to give her another with $50 in it. 
—Chicago Record. 


along the valley of the Yukon next sum- 
mer will prove almost as interesting as the 
development of mining. 


meal costs at present from $3.50 to $5, if 
one can get it. In such a country it ought 
to pay to raise vegetabées. 7 


other places say that potatoes grow fairly 
well there, as well as Siberian wheat and 
barley, while about Circle City are a large 
number of patches in which there are 
grown potatoes, cabbage, radishes, lettuce 
and even oats, 
low the mouth of Bonanza Creek, 100 acres 


Don’ ts. 





. —Don’t rush from single blessedness into 
double wretchedness. 
—Don’t think for a minute that all min- 
isters preach what they practice. 
—Don’t imagine that there is anything 
harder to keep than an umbrella. 
—Don’t try to do the smallest amount of 
work possible for the pay you get. 
—Don’t think because a man is a barber 
that he always possesses a sharp razor. 
—Don’t form an opinion until you have 
heard both sides—except in case of a bass 
drum. 
—Don’t delude yourself with the idea 
that there is a good-looking woman in the 
world who doesn’t know it. 
—Don’t marry a large-hearted person. 
You will find they have a capacity for lov- 
ing too many at one time. 
—Don’t imagine that it is possible for 
any girl to look unconcerned the first time 
she wears an engagement ring in public. 
—Chicago News. 





A Cheery Atmosphere. 





There are moral gains in advertising, 
though merchants rarely count them. As 
an exchange says of a store that lacks life: 
“Trade languishes, and the merchant grows 
irritable. He is dissatisfied with himself 
and with all his surroundings. His clerks 
become infected and customers note the 
change.” Moral: Keep a cheery, fresh- 
ened atmosphere at all seasons; and re- 
member that a cheery atmosphere is never 
so necessary within the store as when the 
air outside is bleak.—Philadelphia Record. 





Ironical Is. 





—If a man does you an ill turn he will 
never forzive you for it. 
—If a man re-leases a piece of property 
he takes a fresh grip on it. 
—If people didn’t have hobbies the world 
would soon cease to revolve. 
—If a man once uses porous plasters he 
is apt to become much attached to them. 
—If Hope assumes the guise of an Easter 
bonnet it springs eternal -in the female 
breast. 
—If it is necessary to write to any one 
you don’t care two cents for, use a postal 
card. 
—If we listen to the troubles of other 
people it sometimes makes us better satis- 
fied with our own. 
—If a man marries a woman because she 
has more sense than he has, he is never al- 
lowed to lose sight of the fact.—Chicago 
News. 





PS ee Oe pe i , 
The patriarch sat on’ a bag of oats in 
front of his tent, thinking of the vicissi- 
tudez through which he had passed since 
he left Ur of the Chaldees and started on 
his eventful. journey to the south country. 
The setting sun lit up his rugged features 
and its dying rays faintly illumined the 
plain between Kadesh and Shur where the 
earavan had gone into camp for the night. 
“My venerable friend,’ asked a native 
of Gerar who was strolling about, ‘‘may 
I ask your name?” 
“My name,” replied the patriarch, 
Abraham.” 
The native eyed him sharply. 
“Pardon me,” he said. “I took you for 
Senator Peffer.”’—Chicago Tribune. 
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Pie and Philosophy. 





Julian Hawthorne told us once that Con- 
cord ate more acreage of pies in proportion 
to its number of inhabitants than any 
town in New England, and he added, 
though not in a boastful way, that he him- 
self had consumed 14 in a single sitting. 
The elder Hawthorne was devoted to pie, 
and a cupboard at the Hawthorne house in 
Concord was built for the sole purpose of 
containing this delightful and stimulating 
brain food. Thoreau was very fond of pie, 
and so was Alcott, and we have heard that 
Margaret Fulier would take a piece of the 
softest variety of custard in her dainty 
fingers and eat it with the utmost grace 
without smearing her mouth or showing 
evidence of the extreme hazard of the feat. 
Whittier very often ate pie with a knife, 
although we believe that this habit, com- 
mon in Amesbury was never extensively 
commended at Concord.—R. M. Field, in 
Chicago Post. 





High Lights. 





The only way a woman arrives at a con- 
clusion is by starting somewhere else. 

Time is a precious commodity which peo- 
ple cannot steal from us without our ccn- 
On a rainy day it always clears up be- 
When a man quits scolding his wife be- 
the 


Peace hath her victories no less renowned 
People who are always serene 
When a man begins to quote sentimental 


Even men who are fond of travel get 


When a woman loses her pocketbook on 





Farming in the Yukon Valley. 





The farming experiments to be tried 


At Dawson City a reasonably square 


The missionaries at Fort Yukon and 


In the Klondike, just be- 


f ground have lately been located for agri- 









one upon which the future of Yukon Val- 
ley must’ depend. Numerous experiments 
are waiting to be tried next summer, and 
if the shortness of the season does not bar 
the production of vegetables and cereals, 
there will speedily grow up populous towns 
and thriving industries in those far off -re- 
gions. re 

What was once hardly dreamed of as 
likely to be settled up is liable to blossom 
into astonishing realities before many 
months roll by.—Boston Globe. : 





Words of Wisdom, 





pitch his tune so high. = 
—Everybody says, “Go up higher” to the 
man who is “getting there.” 

—Call a little man great and other little 
people will throw up their ‘hats. 

—To get the good out of the years we 
must learn how to live the hours well. 

—Whenever an ass brays he probably 
thinks he has enlightened the world. 

--A shallow man may always sve the 
face of a foul by looking into a deep well. 

—The devil cannot be less merciful to 
men than they have been to each other. 

—The man who travels the same road 
every day soon ceases to admire the 
scenery. 

—If you talk to a mule about voice cul- 
ture, take care to keep away from his 
heels. 

—We may stand on the highest hill if 
we are only willing to take steps enough, 
—Ram’s Horn. 





Mysteriously Funny. 





There’s nothing on earth so mysteriously 
funny as an advertisement. The prime, 
first and last, and all-the-time object of an 
advertisement is to draw: custom. It is 
not, was not and never will-be, designed 
for any other purpose. So the merchant 
waits till the busy season comes and his 
store is so full of customers he can’t get 
his hat off, and then he rushes to his prin- 
ter and goes in for advertising. When_the 
dull season gets along and there is no 
trade, and he wants to sell his goods, he 
ean’t pay his shop rent, he stops adver- 
tising. That is, some of them do; but oc- 
casionally a level-headed merchant does 
more of it.—Newburyport (Mass.) Times. 





Why ? 





Why isn’t bigamy a two-fold blessing? 
Why is it that a silent partner has 
much to say? sieges s 


\Y Goes 






; - do JAN an 
usually look so sad? 

_ Why is the hired girl of foreign 
called a domestic? —— 

Why do we use the term “playwright” 
instead of “playwrighter?”’ 

Why does nearly all the milk of human 
kindness taste of the can? 

Why is it that a woman can never throw 
anything straight but kisses? 

Why does the average man always want 
to open a door marked “private”? 

Why is it that your shoe string never 
breaks unless you are in a hurry? 

Why isn’t the wedding ceremony a suc 
cess unless there is a hitch in it some 
where? 

Why is it that about two-thirds of a. 
doctor’s bill is for guessing at your com-: 
plaint?—Chicago News. 


IS YOUR 
HAIR 
TURNING 
GRAY ? 


What does your mirror say? 
Does it tell you of some little 
Streaks. of gray? Are you 
pleased? Do your friends of 
the same age show this loss” 
of power also? °° 

Just remember that gra 
hair never becomes darker 
without help, while dark hair 
rapidly becomes gray when 
once the change begins. 


birth 


















will bring back to your hair 
the color of youth. It never 
fails. It is just as sure as 
that heat melts snow, or that 
water quenches fire. 

It cleanses the scalp also 
and prevents the formation of 
dandruff. It feeds and nour- 
ishes the bulbs of the hair 
making them produce a luxu- 
riant growth. It stops the 
hair from falling out and gives 
a fine soft finish to the hair 
as well. 


We have a book on the Hair and 
Scalp which you may obtain 
upon request. 

f you do not obtain all the benefits 
Re expected from the use of the 
igor, write the Doctor about it. 
Address, DR. J. C. EY gg 
° Lowell, a. 





















ultural purposes. 














inishes the amount of worthless fruit, 








who takes the weeds in season.—Farmer’s 
Tribune. ‘_- be dare. i ° . 


The food problem is perhaps the chief 
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—The ass might sing better if he didn’t 
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than Iron. 


I Sade of best steel wire and woven a 
which when constructed with our 

adds greatly to the beauty of the Jawn or 
for enc! Public Grounds, Yards, Court Yards, 
hee nn bp oe tay ~ 


steel posts 
cemetery bot. 


e sent FREE. 


HARTMAN MFG. 00., Ellwood City, Pa. 
Fea Sacey” ten York, wt 








. Nius’d pages, 
POULTRY garee. oaek, . x months 


trial 10 cts. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers, 

k alone 10 cts. Catalogue of poultry 
books free. Poultry Advocate,Syracuse,N.Y 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


Send 4c. in stamps to pay postage 

on 116 page Lllustrated Catalogue 

of custom-made oak leather har- 

ness, sold direct to the consumer 

at wholesale prices: 100 styles to 

select from. We manufacture our 
own work and can save you money. 


KING HABNESS 60., 14 Churoh St., OWEGO, N. Y. 


MAPLE FARM , , 
DUCK YARDS 


The | and finest Pekin ducks on this 
Continent. We have 2500 of these mammoth 
birds in our yards. Eggs in season, fertility 
guaranteed. The new and illustrated edition of 
our book “Duck Culture” sent as a premium 
with each order for eggs or birds. Price 25c. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 

JAMES RANKIN, South Easton, Mass. 


Breeders for Sale. 


We are offering our stock of Breeding Hens 
S$. C. B. LEGHORNS from the best strains 


FOR $1.50 EACH, 
Also COCKERELS of WHITE WYANDOTTES, 
and S. C. B. LEGHORNS, ready after Sept. lst. 
FOR $1,000 TO $2.00 EACH. 


Trios, Pairs or Single Birds at corresponding 
low price. Write us before buying. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Poultrs Dept. Rochester; N. Y. 






















FIELD AND HOG FENCE. 


with or without lowercable barbed. All horizontal lines 
are cables, not effested by heat and cold. Steel Picket 
Lawn and M.MLS. Poctry Fence, Steel Gates, Posts, etc. 


UNION FENCE CO. DeKalb, Ill. 


Please mertion Green’s Fruit Grower. 





THE FENCE MAN 
Makes Woven Wira 
Fence that ‘‘Stands 
Up.” Cannot Sag. 

Get his new 

tells al) nbout 

Farm Fence 

- Also Steel Lawn a 





Plezse meation Green’s Fruit Grower. 








FIRST TO FRONT. 


Whon the soldisars reached Chickamauga, there 
was Paze fence--first in the field. Landed in Cuba 
—there’s the Page. It’s a ‘‘path-finder.’’ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Please mertion Green’s Frult Grower. 











Thetrist is» ... makes the Kitselman Fence fa- 
mous. With our Dupiex Automatic Machine you 

im can rake 109 styles and 60 rods day of the 
Best Woven Wire Fencs on Earth, 

Horse-higx, Buil-strong, Pig-tight 





Ges ers 2: 8. log: 
FREE for the asking. Address. 
: FO, Ridgeville, Indiana. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Don’t get 
intoa rut! 


One of the ruts which ruralists are 
liable to fall into is that of growing 
wheat, corn and oats the same as their < 
neighbors, when they might make 
> much more money by growing orchards ¥ 
® of pear, plum, cherry and quince, or by 
planting an acre or two to strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, currants and 
gooseberries. - There are thousands of 
rural towns whica are poorly supplied 
with small fruits. ‘You should be abie 
to supply a locality, including at least 
all that within a radius of ten miles in 
every direction from your place. Green’s 
fruit farm supplies everything within 
twenty miles, except Rochester, which 
it carefully avoids ; the villages and open. 
countries being a far better market than 
any city. 

Another rut is that of buying of high 
> priced agents when you can buy plants, 
trees and vines at lower prices by deal- 
ing direct with the producer. Green's 
§ Nursery Company is one of those which 
© selis its trees, plants and vines directly 
© to the planter at a much lower price 
than they can be purchased of other 
nurseries. 

Another rut is embraced in the idea 
%, that any farmer or fruit grower can get 
® along with the best success without 

taking a paper devoted to his interests. 
© It is a fact that there are many farmers 
® and fruit growers who take no farm or 
Horticultural paper. GREEN’s Fruit 
Grower, having about 50,000 sub. 
scribers and 200,000 readers, is read by 
more rural people than any other paper 
of its class in the world. We desire to 
reach those who need this paper but 
have not yet subscribed. Will you who 
read these lines kindly loan GreEn’s 
Fruit Grower to your neighbors and 
ask them to subscribe. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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OUR POULTRY 


DEPARTMENT. 


BEGINNERS. 
Errors That Lead to Trouble— 
Importance of Observing 
Practical Methods. 











A novice starting in the poultry business 
if ambitious, earnest and willing to learn, 
especially if he has a liking for the occu- 
pation, would no doubt meet with deserved 
success. A majority of the failures in 
poultry raising is due to those who com- 
mence in the business without any expe- 
rience and are not willing to follow good, 
sound, practical advice. Too many begin- 
ners commence with ideas of their own 
and aim to follow out plans that are not 
in the least practical. The way to suc- 
cess in poultry raising is by a well-used 
road, the wayside of which is strewn with 
theories and monuments of neglect of peo- 
ple who knew it all. The novice will soon 
discover the error of self-reliance in follow- 
ing an occupation he knows nothing of. 
The man who imagines he can start in as 
a greenhorn in any calling and march tri- 
umphantly to success in competition with 
those who have had practical experience 
and business education in the same occu- 
pation will not be long in finding out his 
mistake. There are people who turn mis- 
takes into educational object-lessons, but 
there are others who make mistakes that 
result in millstones to their progress. 

Too many beginners aim to commence in 
the poultry business at a point where they 
should graduate. The man who may have 
grand success with fifty hens may not be 
able to properly handle a flock of four 
times that many. Poultry in large flocks 
requires generalship of quite a high de- 
gree. The increased ratio of trouble and 
care incident to poultry raising on a large 
scale, in comparison with a flock of a few 
dozen, is too often underestimated. It is 
for this reason so many who have excellent 
success with a medium-sized flock, make 
failures when they branch out on a large 
scale. 

Success in poultry-raising hinges on lit- 
tle things—it is these combined as a whole 
that bring success. The “little things” 
that are neglected soon result in turning 
the tide. Large flocks prevent following 
the close détails the owner can observe 
while handling a small flock. With a large 
flock more help has to be secured,.and it 
is next to impossible to secure any one 
that will take the interest or care that an 
owner will. 

The owner cannot look after things when 
his flocks are large as properly as when 
he had a moderate one. Neglects follow, 
and soon another failure is chronicled. 

A beginner should start in on a small 
scale, and very gradually increase his flock 
as his experience may justify. There will 
be plenty of time to discover any undue 
hidden genius he may have that will en- 
able him to startle veteran poultry breed- 


ers, with any ideas he may have which he 


concludes wil] start a revolution in poultry- 
raising. Perhaps, though, after he has had 
a little experience his ideas may be changed 
regarding his eapacity for sensational re- 
sults in the poultry yard. 

The beginner who ventures into poultry- 
raising with the idea it is a very suitable 
occupation for a lazy person, or that “ex- 
perience is not at all necessary,” will have 
as much trouble to keep his flock up to the 
original number he started with as he will 
to increase it—Baltimore Sun. 





Poultry Notes. 





—Do not allow fowls to drink stagnant 
water. 

—Soft shelled eggs are largely due to 
overfeeding. 

—In fattening fowls cooked food is better 
than raw. 

—Always feed turkeys and ducks where 
you want them to roost. 

—-Be sure that the young chickens are fat 
when sent to market. 

—As soon as sufficiently grown, give the 
young fowls the run of the farm. 

—It is a waste of feed to keep more 
roosters than are actually needed for 
breeding. 

—To grow as they should little ducks re- 
quire almost twice as much food as little 
chickens. 

—Keep all of the best of the early 
hatched pullets; they make the best winter 
layers. 

—More or less experience is absolutely 
necessary to making a success with poultry 
keeping. 

—When n fowl or animal is making a 
rapid growth is the time to aid in order 
to make the most out of it. 

—One reason that fowls given a good 
range are healthier is that they receive 
food best for digestion, with the necessary 
grit. 

—In a majority of cases it will pay to 
sell off the old hens as soon as they quit 
laying. 

—Especially from this time on if the hens 
are crowded disease is almost certain to 
appear. 

—In breeding and raising poultry, espe- 
cially for market, size must always be con- 
sidered as fowls ure sold by weight. 

—Be sure to keep the feeding coops as 
well as those to. confine the hen with her 
young brood, on dry ground; dampness is 
injurious. 

—Roup troubles are best avoided by keep- 
ing the quarters dry and avoiding direct 
draughts upon them while on the roosts. 

—May apple root pounded fine and put 
in the drinking water is recommended as 
a good remedy for cholera among poultry. 

—If the hens lay soft shelled eggs it is a 
good indication that they need lime, and 
a supply can be kept where they can help 
themselves. 

—To secure a rapid growth with young 
chicks, or in fact, young fowls of any kind, 
it is quite an item to feed often, but never 
more at one time than is readily eaten up 
clean.—N. J. Shepherd. 





Profit in Poultry. 





To my mind there are few departments 
of the farm which yield a better return in 
proportion to the amount of money in- 
vested than the poultry yard. 

I will give a féw figures from our own 
experience which seem quite satisfactory. 
Last winter we had fifty hens and pullets, 
many of Jatter quite late hatched. From 
December ist to June 30th, we sold 32714 
dozen of eggs for $41.82. Besides no ac- 
count was taken of eggs used for table 
use in the family or for setting. The 
price received was aiso unusually low, the 
highest being only 22 cents, while some 
were sold as low as 11 cents per dozen, 





The hens were Plymouth Rocks which I 
consider the best breed adapted to North- 
ern winters, and possess ‘more good quali- 
ties than any other breed. . They are good 
winter layers, make good: sitters, mature 
early and are of fair size for market. 
There are few farmers but who could, 
with a little additional effort, keep double. 
the number of fowls. The expense of a 
new poultry house would be the only cash 
outlay, and the returns of a single winter 
would more than pay this, Besides the 
labor of caring for 100 fowls would be 
little more than tending haif that number. 
It requires no great skill to make o clear 
profit of $1.50 on each hen, and with a 
flock of 100 means a welcome addition to 
the family income. The results obtained by 
us were only ordinary, and only what, any- 
one can do; but they show a large margin 
of profit after counting the feed bill and 
labor of tending them. When we ¢con- 
sider that the fowls only represented an 
investment of say $15.00, the revenue de- 
rived is, indeed, gratifying, and should con- 
vince anyone that there is mon¢y in poultry 


| raising if conducted properly.—Practical |: 


Farmer. 





Poultry and Plum Trees. 


ee 


It is a good plan to scatter trash, with 
a little oats and corn in it, among the plum 
trees, where the chickens can scratch at 
it early in the morning. A flock of chick- 
ens can destroy more destructive insects 
than all the concoctions ever made. This 
seattering should commence two or three 
weeks before the trees are in bloom, and 
continue until the plums are as large as 
peas. Plum trees should always be 
planted in groups. For one thing, they 
fertilize each other, and the industry men- 
tioned above can be followed with ease. 
It is well known that nature plants her 
plums in thickets.—E. B. Heaton. 





Feed the Fowls Slowly. 





One of the difficulties in feeding fowls is 
that, as given by the poulterer, the food is 
in a mass and can be gobbled down far 
too quickly. In its natural state the fowl 
hunting for food is obliged to eat slowly, 
one grain at a time. Usually after each 
mouthful the hen is obliged to scratch for 
more. So ingrained is this instinct that a 
hen with chickens will scratch and cluck 
when she comes to a pile of grain. One 
of the reasons why corn is a bad feed for 
fowls is that the grain is large, and if 
shelled and thrown out by handfuls the 
fowls eat it much too fast for their good. 
The true way to feed hens is to mix their 
grain with chaff or straw, so that they, 
must scratch for it. If covered with mel- 
Jow earth, it will still be better, as the dust 
thus raised will rid the fowls of vermin.— 
American Cultivator. 





Poultry on the Farm. 





One of the advantages with poultry on 
the farm is that they are able to secure- 
a good variety of food with very little 
trouble. When they have the run of the 
farm they will not only pick up much loose 
grain that would otherwise go to waste, 
but they will iv addition pick up a large 
number of bugs, worms and insects that 
if not destroyed would injure crops and 
fruits. They are usually able to supply 
themselves with grit and to make for 
themselves a dfist bath. They find abun-} 
dant means of exercise and this promotes 
health and thrift and fowls of nearly all 
kinds can be fed to maturity at a much 
less cost on the farm than where it is nee- 
essary to keep confined in yards the greater. 
portion of the time, 





Don’t Crowd Poultry. 





While so far as possible it is best, even 
in summer, to have all of the poultry roost 
in the poultry house, where there is a 
choice between having them in a crowded 
illy ventilated house during the summer 
and roosting out where they can at least 
secure pure air, the latter is certainly to 
be prefereed. It is often the case that the 
poultry house is amply sufficient for the 
fowls that are kept through the winter, 
but is sadly crowded by summer. Over- 
crowding is bad at. any time, but in sum- 
mer it is worse than at any other time, 
and while thére is some risk in permitting 
fowls to roost in trees and on fences, there 
is a less risk than to crowd them in the 
house. It is usually advisable to sell the 
young chickens as fast as they reach a 
marketable size, at least as long as good 
prices can be realized, keeping the best 
of the pullets for next winter layers, but 
selling the others, and if this is done there 
will be less crowding. During the summer 
it is very essential to maintain good ven- 
tilation in the poultry house and to take 
pains not to crowd. 





The Pen. 





—An industry that produces $300,000,- 
000.00 annually should be fostered and 
encouraged. 

—It is worthy of the consideration of 
our nation’s best citizens. 

--It is claiming the attention and em- 
ploying the talent of men and women in 
various stations of life and rank. 

—Its commercial importance is demand- 
ing the attention of our large packing 
houses, transportation lines, and commis- 
sion merchants. 

—It has the loyal encouragement of the 
best lot of class journals extant and has 
the very best talent employed in their pro- 
duction. 

—Uncle Sam is making it'an important 
consideration in the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and is producing regular bulletins 
for its encouragement. 

~It has more thoroughly and efficiently 
organized effort than any single industry. 

—Half a million dollars is expended an- 
nually in newspaper advertising in poultry 
and poultry supply lines. 

—The five great poultry shows held this 
year at Boston, New York, Washington, 
Chicago and Kansas City were each a 
loud-speaking testimony to its importance 
and magnitude. 

—Hundreds of local, state and other 
shows bespeak the general adaptability 
and practicability of chicken, turkey, goose 
and duck. 

—Pigeons and pet stock are closely allied 
to poultry in shows, but not in commercial 
significance, 

~The poultry industry, both fancy and 
utility, should be manned by the cleanest, 
the brightest and the best that our country 
produces. 

—To-day poultry advertising is an estab- 
lished general principle and business for 
good business men. 

—We of Chicago are much encouraged 
for the future prospect of the betterment 
of the poultry business, commercially and 
otherwise is encouraging. 

—The National Fanciers’ Association of 
Chicago is a live, activé organization, 
properly manned for a vigorous campaign 
another season. 

—The Chicago Show was good when all 
of the unavoidable interruptions and diffi- 
culties were taken into account. It would 
have been a great success had they been 
able to carry out their original design and 
held the show in the Second Regiment 





Armory on the lake front.—Agricultural 
Advertising. 








"The Popular Leghorn. 





‘The Leghorn has the well earned reputa- 


‘tion of being able to shell out more eggs 


from a given amount of food than any 
other breed. The é¢ggs are of fair size, 
light in color. The hen is a splendid for- 
ager and should have wide range, although 
she will do well in confinement if kept at 
work, Leghorns mature very early, some- 
times at 15 weeks of age. For poultry 
they are inferior to the larger kinds, but 
the breed is best adapted for the egg spe- 
Cialist. They are hardy and vigorous. Skin 
and legs are yellow. ‘The comb is large, 


‘but in & properly constructed house will 


give little trouble from freezing. If yarded 
in summer their wings must be clipped or 
they will fly over any ordinary fence. As 
to color of Leghorns there is little to choose 
between the varieties. The white is some- 
times called the best layer, but the brown, 
if not equal, is at least a very close rival. 





Water for Fowls in Winter. 





Every keeper of fowls knows that a coid 
spell very quickly checks egg production. 
Undoubtedly the cold has a direct influ- 
énce in affecting this result. But it often 
seemed to us that the sudden freezing up 
of all water supplies had almost, if not 
quite, as much to do with it. If fowls are 
given plenty of food, the temperature of 
their bodies does not rary one degree from 
winter to summer. The difference is that 
in warm weather they generally have suc- 
culent food and plenty of water. In win- 
ter their food is mostly dry, and when a 
severe cold spell comes on the drink which 
is their health suddenly disappears. All 
poulterers knows that it is very injurious to 
fowls to ¢at snow in winter, which they 
will be sure to do if water is denied. The 
water should be given warm both at morn- 
ing and evening, and kept so that the fowls 
cannot soil it with their feet. This is best 
done by a jar standing in a dish slightly 
larger than itself on each side. 





Answers to Oft- Asked Questions. 





The following facts and figures, says 
Poultry Montily, answer many queries 
which reach poultry editors at least once 
a year. It would be a good idea to care- 
fully preserve them for future reference. 
They are not given at random, put have 
been carefully compiled and edited: 


It takes about three months to grow a 
broiler. 

; The goose lays a score or two of eggs 
in a year. 

No brooding-pen should contain over fifty 
chicks. 

Broilers shrink about a half-pound each 
when dressed. 

The shell of an egg contains about fifty 
grains of salt and lime. 

Forty dressed ducklings are packed in a 
barrel for shipment. 

From thirty-five to forty ducks and 
drake are allowed in a pen. 

The duck averages ten dozen eggs in 
about séven months’ laying. ‘ 

Build the house ten by ten fect for ten 
fowls, and the yard ten times larger. 

Ducklings are marketed at five pounds 
weight, which they attain in ten weeks. 

Ten dozen eggs a year is the average 
Ma gd given as the prceduction of the 

en. 

About four dozen eggs are given as an 
average for the annual output of the 
turkey. 

Duck feathers sell at forty cents per 
pound; goose feathers bring double the 
amount. 

Dhirteen eggs are considered a sitting, 
though many breeders are now giving fif- 
teen. ; 

Between forty and fifty degrees is the 
proper temperature to keep eggs for hatch- 
ing during winter. 

Eggs intended for hatching should not 
be kept over four weeks. ‘They must be 
turned every day or two. 

It will require seven pounds of skimmed 
milk to equal one pound of lean beef for 
flesh forming qualities. 

One dollar per head is the average cost 
of keeping a fow] a year, and the same 
amount is a fair estimate of the profits. 

The eggs of the White Leghorn, Black 
Minorca and Houdan are of about the 
same weight as those of the Light Brahma. 

In an egg of 1,000 grains, 600 belong to 
the white, three hundred to the yolk, and 
100 to the shell. 

For good resulta in egg production, the 
hen house during the winter should not be 
allowed to become colder than 40 degrees. 

It costs one cent ¢ach, in the Hast, to 
produce an egg; out West, where grain is 
cheaper, their cost would hardly exceed 
a half cent. 

In 100 parts of the white of an egg, 
about 84 per cent. is water; 12% per cent. 
albumen; 1 per cent. mineral water, and 
2% per cent. sugar, etc. 

A light Brahma hen’s egg will weigh 
from two and a quarter to two and a half 
ounces, or about one pound and twelve 
ounces per dozen. 

In mating ducks, about seven are al- 
lowed a drake in the beginning of the sea- 
son, more as the weather grows warmer, 
until a dozen is reached. 

Poultry manure contains 2.48 per cent. 
of phosphoric acid, 2.26 per cent. potash, 
and 8.25 per cent. nitrogen, as ammonia 
and organic matter. 

In 100 parts of the yolk, 52 per cent. is 
water, 45 per cent. is oil and fat, and 1 
per cent. each of albuminoids, coloring and 
mineral water. 

Compared with well-rotted barn manure, 
there are 48.60 pounds of phosphoric acid 
in hen manure, to six in barn yard manure; 
forty-one pounds of potash to ten in barn 
yard manure; and sixty-seven pounds of 
nitrogen to eleven in barn yard manure. 
The analysis is based on a ton each of 
hen and barn yard manures. 





A Solicitor’s Tale. 





-“TIl tell you about my experience as a 
poultry advertiser,’ he said. “I went into 
the poultvy business when it was pretty 
new., I didn’t care much about the money 
that was to be made, but I wanted some 
fine chickens, so I paid $5 fo> two sittiags 
of eggs from a good breeder, 

“T was pretty proud of that three-dollar 
investment and told my neighbors all about 
it. I was a farmer then, and just like all 
the rest of ’em about these things. My 
neighbors began to look at me with a kind 
of a pitying expression as if they thought 
I was a little off. 

“Those eggs hatched and the chicks grew 
beautifully and I was very much pleased 
with ’em. My neighbors came around and 
looked at them and said they were pretty, 
but a chicken was a chicken to them and 
the idea of paying $1.50 for thirteen eggs 
tiled them off from bécoming wildly én- 
thusiastic. 

“The next season when my pure-bréd 
pullets began to lay, one by one the neigh- 
bors dropped around and offered to swap 
eggs with me, giving their back number 
hens’ eggs and taking in exchange those 
produced by my Leghorns. I said to them 
nay, and offered to make a special reduc- 
tion in their favor and sell eggs at a dol- 
lar a sitting. 

“Then they went sadly away and it be- 
gan to be réported in the neighborhood that 
I was not a very good citizen, and it was 
intimated that a man who would charge 
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his neighbors a dollar for a setting of eggs 
was a pretty good sort of a fellow to 
watch, as he might, in his grasping for the 
almighty dollar, get into the fashion of 
stealing. Every time I missed going to 
church it was looked upon as a suspicious 
circumstance. 

“JT meandered, along, however, and man- 
aged to keep out of jail for a year or two 
and by that time I had a fine lot of Leg- 
horns. Then a fellow who had seen my 
chickens at the county fair dropped in one 
day and proposed to give me an opportun- 
ity to make money and become famous at 
the same time by advertising in his paper 
at 40 cents a line, strictly in advance. 

“In those days I didn’t know how easy 
it is to get advertising for mothing, so I 
made a contract for four insertions of a 
three-line ad. It looked like risking a good 
deal of money, but I went right down in 
my clothes and dug up $4.80, kissed it 
fondly and with tears in my eyes but hope 
in my heart saw that solicitor depart for 
fresh fields and pastures new, also victims. 

“The next week I went to town on pur- 
pose to get the paper that had that ad in, 
and I’m telling you too much truth when 
I tell you that I got an order for a sitting 
of eggs on the same mail that brought me 
the paper. 

“You bet I got that setting of eggs off 
on the next train, and I also spent $3.20 
on an ad that I sent to another paper. From 
those two ads I got just $51, and every 
dollar came from a farmer. 

“I wasn’t slow about doing a little talk- 
ing to my neighbors about the profits of 
poultry keeping when you can get $1.50 
for thirteen eggs. I kept it up until at 
last I got too rich to stay out in the 
country and so I moved to Chicago and 
went into this business just as a recrea- 
tion and for the good I might be able to 
do my fellow man by pointing out to him 
the one way to wealth and glory.” 

“T s’pose your neighbors came around 
and bought eggs and chickens after awhile, 
didn’t they?” asked the Poultryman. 

“Never,” answered the Solicitor, sadly. 
“They got to seé how much more profitable 
my hens were than their old dunghills ever 
could be, and they bought hens and chick- 
éns until the whole neighborhood was full 
of them, but they bought them of some 
other fellow. ‘They wanted to have the 
name of sending away for them, and T got 
so I didn’t weep when they stopped on the 
way from town and showed me.the things 
they had been buying. I knew by that 
time that I was selling my stock right in 
the same neighborhoods where some of this 
came from. It all evened up in the end, 
and I am here to say that I never adver- 
tised my poultry in any kind of a paper 
that paid so well as the farm papers did. 
The most progressive farmers read the 
farm papers and they want the best stock. 
They may be few in a place, but the farm 
paper finds a let of them. You will make 
a mistake if you don’t use them, and don’t 
you forget it.’—Carew, in Agricultural 
Advertising. 





Practical Poultry Points. 





The farmer, or any one who wants to 
keep fowl for the convenience of having 
fresh eggs and a fowl or chicken for the 
table occasionally, and who has no great 
fancy for any particular breed, wil! searce- 
ly go amiss in selecting the Plymouth 
Rocks, either Barred, White or Buff. They 
are a hardy fowl, and the chickens of the 
Barred variety at least will generally prove 
as easily reared as any breed. Possibly 
they may not be better than the Wyan- 
dottes in that respect, but there are some 
who think the Wyandctte is not as good 
because of smaller size. And as we have 
watched them we have thought the Wyan- 


“dotte a little more apt to deteriorate when 


the best specimens were not carefully se- 
lected for the breeding pen. 

From a flock of Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
we could get nearly every bird good enough 
to breed from when not trying to grow ex- 
hibition birds, but with the Wyandotte, we 
have ever found many chickens badly 
marked in plumage and in form as well, so 
that from a flock of 30 we could scarcely 
select ten pullets that we would! care to 
breed from. They are not as old! a breed 
as the Rocks, and they probably have not 
yet established quite so much uniformity 
in shape as have the Rocks. Both the 
breeds are good layers and good mothers, 
forage well for themselves if given liberty, 
and yet are quiet in confinement.—Amer- 
ican Cultivator. 





Mink and Rats. 


a ee 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir: Will you kindly inform me 
through the columns of the Fruit Grower 
under the head of poultry raising, etc., 
what I can do to exterminate minks from 
my premises. I have lost a number of 
fine early chickens this spring by this pest 
of the poultry yard, aiso three old fowls, 
all killed, of course, at night. I have also 
lost some by rats, but the rats I can man- 
age; it is for the minks that I am now on 
the “war path.”--L. B. Seaman, N. Y. 


(Reply: If you have any genuine hunters 
or trappers in your leeality they will charge 
nothing for ridding you of the minks, even 
if they have to sit up all night and watch 
for them and shoot them. Poultry houses 
should be made so as to exclude everything 
but rats. The writer has no experience 
with minks in poultry houses. If any of 
our readers have any experience, we will 
kindly ask them to give it briefly for pub- 
lication on a postal card, also their ex- 
perience with rats in poultry houses. Rats 
are fond of eggs and destroy very many. 
—Editor. 





Turkey Poults. 





Young turkeys neéd no feed until the 
second day or until they aré from twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours old; then I feed 
them light bread, soaked in sweet milk. 
Feed five times a day, and give them fresh 
water in a fountain; for little turkeys must 
not get wet. Should you have no foun- 
tain, make one by taking an old tin can, 
drive a nail through one side, near the 
top (a few trials will teach you exactly 
where to make the hole); fill the can with 
water, and turn it upside down in a sau- 
cer. The hen can scarcely drink from the 


saucer, but I set in an old quart tin ¢an 


filled with water for her. When the 
poults are three or four days old, turn 
them out for an hour or two in the after- 
noon, providing the weather is suitable 
and the gtass dry. Watch that the hen 
does not wander too far away with them; 
should she be inclined to lead them off, 
watch them awhile and then put them 
back in the pen, and leave the hen to go 
out and in as she pleases-Western Plow- 
man. 





~—One of our oldest subscribers said in 
speaking of the value of the agricultural 
press: “It isn’t only what a man learns 
from his farm paper that does him good; 
of even more benefit is the enthusiasm he 
imbibes. What a man may know about 
good farming does him little good, until ke 
‘goes and does it.’ We all of us know as 
well as the writers in the papers that good 
care of stock pays, but unless our enthu- 
siasm is kept up, we relax sometimes in 
our efforts. One of the principal functions 
ot farm papers is to keep us up to the 
mark,” 
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E believe that Pure White Lead, 

‘made by the “old Dutch pro. 

cess,” and Pure Linseed Oil, 

make the best paint; and all we ask is 
that makers and sellers shall brand and sell 
their mixtures for what they are, rather than 
as “White Lead,” “Pure White Lead,” 


_ Buyers and consumers are certainly en- 
titled to know what they are getting. 
By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
¢ information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


ARMSTRONG & MeKELVY 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

CHAMBERS" 
sia oon aera 
PAENEST mee 
ANCHOR x18 
zoxsrem J “nine 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN( oy 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
dae } caicago. “Tinted Lead,”’ etc. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
massouRr { 
repsea ( 
SOUTHERN 4 ‘ 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO See list of genuine brands. 
MORLEY Philadelphia. 

Cleveland. 

SALEM Salem, Mass. FREE pas f 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Lonisville. 


folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., roo William St., New York. 
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by C. A. Green. 





Charles A. Green has in press a new book on American 
Poultry Keeping, which will be ready to mail to all who may 


order it September rst. 


This book aims to give general 


instruction in regard to every department of poultry. Special 
attention is given to hatching, and the care of young fowls, ta 
insects which prey upon fowls, diseases, feed, winter care, 
plan for constructing buildings, the best breeds, lines along 
which the best profits are to be expected, how to market 


poultry and eggs, about profits, etc. 


This book will be sent post-paid for 25cts. 


It will also 


be offered as a premium with Green’s Fruit Grower, both for 


50cts. 


We will enter this book for you as a premium at any 


time now, to be mailed to you September zst. agony ol 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 








Poultry Hints. 





—Eggs are extract of grain, grass and 
waste food generally, and are one of the 
most convenient and profitable forms in 
which to market such products. 

—It is a question just how much warm 
feeding pays. It has been claimed that 
warming alone will double the number of 
eggs as compared with fowls where cold 
grain is fed entirely. 

—Proper feeding two or three weeks be- 
fore the fowls are killed for market will 
make a great difference in the price. There 
is nothing like corn and gluter meal to give 
the required yellowness and plumpness. 

—When feeding the young chicks, it is 
well to take the edge off from the old hen’s 
appetite by feeding her with some corn 
which the young chickens cannot eat. Then 
feed the young chickens with chopped eggs, 
bread crumbs and other fancy food. 

—In constructing home-made brooders, 
corners are a nuisance and should be 
avoided as far as possible. A square top 
is the cheapest but the corners may be 
filled in. It should be made so that the 
floor space can be easily seen and the 
whole apparatus cleaned without trouble. 

~The plum trees are becoming very pop- 
ular for setting in hen yards. [verything 
considered these are probably the best fruit 
for such situations, and péars stand second. 
Plum trees are short lived in most sections 
and if they are set alternate with pear 
trees, the pear trees will take up all the 
space when they become large. 

—It is a mistake to fuss too much with 
a setting hen. It is not necessary to sup- 
ply any moisture, and it is not necessary 
to interfere with the eggs or the chickens 
while hatching. Chickens which cannot get 
out of the shell are not strong enough to 
be worth bothering with. After the first 
few days and when it becomes certain that 
the hen means business and means to stick 
to her nest, she can attend to the rest of 
the process herself if she is let alone. 

—Experiments at the Utah station proved 
that exercise has definite value in lowering 
the cost of egg production. Pens of laying 
hens that were induced to take exercise laid 
sO many more eggs that the cost per dozen 
was one-fourth less than in pens where the 
hens were not exercised. On farms where 
a great deal of corn is fed the difference 
would doubtless be greater; for hens fed on 
fattening food and not exercised seldom lay 
at all in winter.—Massachusetts Plowman. 





Raising Turkeys. 





We prefer setting turkey eggs under 
some motherly hen whose brooding qual- 
ities are assured, says a correspondent to 
the National Stockman. The turkey hen 
is of too strolling disposition. Twenty- 
seven days are required for incubation. If 
the weather is warm no especial care is 
necessary during the time the hen leaves 
the nest to seek food; but care must be 
taken lest they chill should the weather 
be cold. The best time for hatching is 
May, if it can be managed, especially if 
the birds are wanted for the Thanksgiving 
market. Eleven eggs may safely be given 
to a large fluffy hén, but niné are enough 
for an ordinary sized hen. 

As soon as the poults are hatched, which 
is all about the same time—being much 
more uniform in this respect than chicks— 
remove with their mother to 4 new coop 
if possible. Let it be warm and rain proof; 
one with a southern front is best, as it will 
admit both sun and air on pleasant days. 
A storm door must be provided for rainy 





' infested. 





days. If the coop has been used before 
thoroughly fumigate and whitewash it. Se 
lect an elevated, well drained place. Con- 
fine them /five days, when they may be al- 
lowed -to go out for an hour or so; but do 
not allow them to become tired out. Visit 
each coop every evening and see that every! 
chick is covered by the hen—many fatall- 
ties arise from this cause—the silly things 
will chill within a foot of the hen, so dur- 
ing the first few days watch them closely. 

During the first few weeks they should 
be fed at least five times a day, and only 
what will be eaten up clean, using saucers 
or shallow dishes for this purpose and 
cleansing after each meal. 

Bread and milk, table scraps minced, 
and onion tops and dandelion leaves 
shredded and mixed with the scraps are 
much liked by them. Egg custard is very 
much relished by them also, and is made 
by stirring egg into sweet milk and boil- 
ing a minute or two; add a pinch of 
cayenne or black pepper. After a week or 
so corn bread crumbled and moistened may 
be fed and afterward wheat or other smalk 
grain. 

On no account allow them to become 
wet, as dampness is nearly always fatal 
to them until at the age of seven or eight 
weeks, when the red is weil out upou their 
necks, then they are perfectly hardy and 
will stand cold and wet with impunity, 
and may be allowed free range——freedom 
is life, confinement is death to them. I eed 
them in the morning and do not fail 9 
scatter a few handfuls of grain at night 
after their return from the fields; it will 
insure their home coming. 





She Got the Best Eggs. 





The other day a woman went into the 

rocer’s and said: 
as want three dozen hens’ eggs. They 
must all be eggs laid by black hens. _ 

The grocer said: “Madam, I am will- 
ing to accommodate you, but you hava 
got the best of me this time. I don’t know 
how to tell the eggs of a black hen from 
those of a speckled or a white one.” 

She said: “I can tell the differencé 
mighty quick.” 

“Tf ‘nat is so, madam, will you kindly, 
pick out the eggs for yourself?” 

She did so, and when three dozen were 
counted into her basket, the grocer looked 
at them and said, suggestively:— 

“Well, madam,.it seems as though the 
black hens laid all the big eggs.” 

“Yes,” she said, “that’s the way you tell 
them.’’—Tennessee Farmer. 





—The greatest hindrance in the pathway 
of success in poultry raising is lice. pe 
in the pens and nests itis a difficult tas 
to rout them, <A few of these pests 10 the 
nests of the broody hens will work more 
havoc with the brood.than hawks, cats f 
skunks. - No chick-can thrive while thus 
There are no dollars for the 
grower who allows lice on his. stock * 1D 
his buildings. Yet through neglect oe 
presence may be indicated from the pla! 
tive wail of the feeble chicks to the rest 
lessness of mature hens. Clean pens, _ 
osene on the roosts, fresh straw in (2? 
whitewashed nests and insect powder scat 
tered through the feathers of the broods 
hens will scatter but not destroy. ro 
gation, air slaked lime, whitewash - 
kerosene are the agents to be used fre 


in order to kill the vermin which tormen$ — 


the poultry and- poultry keeper. 





—Yeast may raise a man’s bread but # 
can’t raise his salary. : 
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Why Do You Want 
a Bicycle? 


For enjoyment, don’t you? Not to tinker with it 
after each ride and spend hours cleaning and adjust- 
ing a dirty, stretching chain. 


Bevel-Gear 


hainless Bicycles 


——— 


$125 


Entail no work or worry upon the rider. A cloth to 
wipe the polished frame is all that is required to 
keep them in perfect order. 


Columbia Chain Wheels,. 2. . 2 2 2 6 ©) $75 


Hartford Bicycles, . . . 


Vedette Bicycles, . . 


e e e 7 e e o 50 
$40 and 35 


e e e € 


Machines and Prices Guaranteed. 





POPE MFG. Co., Hartford, Conn. 





VAR WITN SPAIN 
Reliable War News 


IN THE GREAT 


NATIONAL 


- 


INE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


will contain all importa... war news of the daily edition. 

Special dispatches up to the hour of publication. 

Careful atteation will ke given to Farm and Family Topics, Foreign 
Correspondence, Market Reports, and all general news of the World 


and Nation. 


FAMILY 


NEWSPAPER 


No Furnished by Special Correspondents at 


the front 





home paper, 





We furnish Tt.e New-York Weekly Tribune and your favorite 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
BOTH ONE VEAR FOR 50cts. 


Send all orders to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Remember! 


Both Papers One Year for 50 Cents. 
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PREMIUM KBRNIVES. 





€ will Mail you Post-paid Your Choice of the Following Knives 


if you claim the Premium when Sending Your 50 cents 
for Subscription to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 





* -lis a handsome, two-bladed, pen- 
» Suitable for a lady. 

- “is a strong knife, suitable for a 
grower or farmer who desires to do 
€ pruning or heavy work. 

Bhis knife costs us more money than any 
t offered, and will only be sent when 
additional is enclosed with each sub- 

Be: requesting this number. This 

18 not like the illustration above, of 
© knife, but is a strong two-biaded 

‘ ¢ suitable for general purposes, and is 

of fine steel and guaranteed. We 


member, 


“ering, 





have never before offered so valuable a 
knife as this. You cannot buy this knife 
at any retail store for less than 50c., and 
often not at that price. I will give you my 
personal guarantee that this is the most 
valuable knife Green’s Fruit Grower has 
ever offered as a premium.—C. A. Green. 

No. 3 is a stiff-handled budding knife of 
finest steel. 

No. 4 is en extra strong, stiff-handled 
pruning knife, with hook-shaped blade. 

No. 6 is a grafting knife, with a stiff 
handle ané thinnish blade. 


These knives are sent you post-paid by mail. 
Please state number of knife wanted when 
7 GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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EXPERIENCE N HORTICULTURE 


The nauibivlasiiag Crop of 1898. 








There was an overproduction of straw- 
berries this year; that is, more berries were 
produced than producers could sell at rates 
that would reimburse the cost of produc- 
tion. A good many berries were sold in 
Rochester for three cents. a quart and in 
many of the smaller towns more were of- 
fered in market than could be sold at any 
price. There does not seem to be any prac- 
tical way of preventing this periodical glut 
of strawberries. It is followed by many 
abandoning the business. Then follows a 
deficient supply, prices advance and the 
next year planting is greatly extended and 
the next year, when the new plantations 
come into bearing there is a superabun- 
dance again. There seems to be no way 
to prevent the recurrence of these seasons 
of plenty and scarcity in a crop that can 
be brought into full production in less than 
fifteen months from planting. The straw- 
berry crop fluctuates in prices nearly as 
much as the potato crop, while the time of 
its harvest is greatly restricted. 

This season was favorable to the produc- 
tion of a large crop. Spring opened early 
giving the plants time to make a large 
growth, there was favorable weather for 
blossoming and pollination and, generally, 
sufficient moisture to carry through the 
greater portion of the berries. In the Lake 
Ontario towns it was toc dry for the best 
results, but farther back from the lake 
showers were frequent. 

About the middle of June I paid my year- 
ly visit to Johnston’s fruit farm, in On- 
tario County, where they had an abundance 
of rain, no lack of moisture to fill out the 
fruit to its full size and the larger berries 
were well represented. There were Mar- 
shall, Champion, Brunette, Splendid, Sea- 
ford, William Belt, Clyde, Glen Mary, 
Bubach, Haverland and some other less 
noted sorts. All of those iarge berries are 
sweet, of the Sharpless type, and probably 
have more or less of the Sharpless blood, 
from one, or both parents. Marshall fully 
sustains, on that soil (sandy-loam, subsoil 
inclining to quicksand), its highest reputa- 
tion. It is very large, quite smooth, wedge- 
shaped—not greatly inclined to coxcomb, of 
a dark crimson color. As represented here, 
the quality is good, productiveness large, 
the size of berry averaging large. It does 
not succeed in all localities, but where con- 
ditions are favorable, it may be ranked 
among the best. 

Brunette has a perfect blossom, a reg- 
ular, conical form, is very large, dark crim- 
son in color. It is one of the darkest col- 
ored strawberries grown, a veritable bru- 
nette, and, if halved, the color of the flesh 
gradually shades from dark crimson, out- 
side to white in the center. It is sweet, 
with a peculiar, perfumed flavor. Am very 
favorably impressed with Brunette. 

Champion, very large, roundish conical, 
crimson, productive, good. 

Splendid. From medium to large, round- 
conical, light scarlet, of fair quality and 
productiveness. 

William Belt. This variety produced 
some of the largest specimens of the entire 
lot. It is broad-conical, considerably in- 
clined to coxeomb; color bright light scarlet, 
quality and productiveness fair. 

Clyde. Strong plants, fruit medium to 
large, round-conical, ‘dark scarlet, flesh 
dark, quality good, firm and productive. 

Glen Mary. Very large, productive, 
bright scarlet, a little irregular in form but 
inclined to conical, of good quality. 

Bubach. This is one of the few berries 
with imperfect flowers that has maintained 
its place among strawberries for a number 
of years and appears in our markets in 
quantities. It is a little soft but answers 
very well for home market. 

Haverland. This is another of the ber- 
ries with imperfect blossoms that has sux- 
vived a number of years and never looked 
finer than this year. 

A few days later I went down into 
Greece to ascertain waat had become of a 
large strawberry that I saw two years ago 
on a small place belonging to Mr. Years. 
It was brought home by a German who 
had gone back to fatherland on a visit and 
seeing the berry, brought back some plants. 
He called 1t Triomph de Gand, but it bore 
no resemblance to the genuine old favorite 
of thirty years ago. The plant struck me 
as very vigorous and the berry very large 
when I saw it before and it impressed me 
in the same way this year. In our con- 
versation Mr. Years remarked that a neigh- 
bor of his named Armstrong had sent out 
plants of the variety under his own name. 
Seeing berries at my grocer’s called “Arm- 
strong’ I took home a box and became sat- 
isfied it was the berry described above. 
It was the largest berry that I saw in our 
markei, this yea>, of a light, scarlet color, 
quite regular in form and of fair quality, 
but far inferior to the old Triomph de 
Gand. 

But these large, sweet berries, although 
tolerable for an occasional meal, do not re- 
spond to the demands of the appetitie as 
do acid berries. For the first two weeks of 
the strawberry season, our grocer was reg- 
ularly supplied with a berry, called Wilson, 
that we used daily with a great deal of 
satisfaction, because of its uniformity in 
size and quality and its pleasant acid. It 
resembles the old Wilson’s Albany in form 
and general appearance, is not so dark col- 
ored, 2 little less acid, but its acidity is not 
60 rich as that of the genuine. The ber- 
ries were grown by Supervisor Dublebies, 
of Irondequoit, on light sandy land, who 
had four acres of the kind and was very 
particular in having none but ripe berries 
picked and sent to market. 

After calling at the residence of Mr. 
Dublebies I called upon an old friend, ex- 
Supervisor Whipple, who had quite a plan- 
tation of berries for family use, and after 
testing some of his Greenvilles, that were 
not bad he called my attention to some 
rows of Charles Downing and I was forced 
to confess that I had eaten no berry this 
year with such an exquisite flavor as that 
old and nearly forgotten berry. 

Gandy. Along the last days of June, 
when no other berry could be obtained, i 
found at our grocer’s a few Gandys to 
wind up the season on. ‘The last berries 
we had before them had so many partially 
decayed ones among them that they were 
very unsatisfactory, but the Gandys were 
sound through and through. Though not 
of the highest flavor I think they would 
pay to grow on rich, strong ‘soil, for the 
late market. The principal objection to 
them, on the part of growers, is their lack 
of prolificacy. 

EAKNESS IN THE ELBERTA 
PEACH. 


It sometimes requires several years ex- 
perience to develop all the characteristics 
and tendencies of a new fruit.- Last year 
every one who had tried the Elberta peach 





spoke warmly in its praise. . It was very 
large, an early bearer, of fair quality, with 
a skin so tough and flesh so firm that it 
could be shipped long distances, trans- 
shipped and kept a long time without se- 
rious detriment. Every one was enthusias- 
tic in its praise. But this season has ex- 
posed in it a weakness, a liability to a cer- 
tain disease that will have the effect to de- 





crease its popularity. From some cause the 
peach curl-leaf fungus prevailed more ex- 








tensively the past season, in Western New 
York, than for many years previous. It 
has nearly destroyed the peach crop in 
many sections. In my call upon Mr. Whip- 
ple we looked over several rows of Craw-‘ 
ford’s Early peach that were somewhat 
affected by the fungus, but not badly, but 
had a thriftless appearance and were not 
bearing many peaches, owing, as Mr. W. 
thought, to the immense crop they bore 
last year. Something was said about the 
Elberta and I was surprised to hear Mr. 
W. say that he wanted nothing more to 
do with that variety. Upon my inquiring 
why he condemned that new favorite, he 
invited me to walk further with him and 
we came to some rows of trees that were 
entirely denuded of healthy foliage. The 
few leaves left were so badly curled and 
thickened that they were sure to drop soon 
and the fruit had already fallen, The con- 
trast between the trees of the two varieties 
was good evidence of the susceptibility of 
the Etberta to that fungus attack. True, 
we may not have such an epidemic of the 
disease again in many years, but then we 
may and growers are not dispdsed to take 
additional risks in fruit growing. Scientists 
think that the mycelium of the fungus re- 
mains in the bark of the trees, ready to 
grow again another year. There was some 
of the fungus visible last year, but it has 
increased to a very great extent this year. 


TRANSPLANTING POTTED PLANTS. 


Of late years horticulturists are becom- 
ing more and more independent of times 
and seasons in transplanting hardy plants. 
Half a century ago spring was the only 
time when it was thought plants could be 
transplanted with well-grounded hope that 
they would amount to much. But condi- 
tions have gradually changed and many 
have learned that man can do much 
towards altering the conditions of the soil 
as regards moisture. There once were two 
potent reasons why strawberries should not 
be transplanted in August and early Sep- 
tember, namely: first, young plants would 
not become well rooted by that time and, 
secondly, the ground was often so dry that 
they would not grow if transplanted. 

Then some one devised the plan of layer- 
ing the early plants in small pots, where 
they would form good, strong roots much 
earlier than if allowed to run and strike 
root, when and where they could. And, 
furthermore, those roots in small pots could 
be transplanted with all the soil in which 
they had grown, ready to grow right along 
without check, provided they could obtain 
a sufficient supply of moisture. But the 
latter part of summer and early autumn 
are quite apt to be very dry: no weeping 
clouds, no down-pouring thunder showers, 
no cloud-bursts to flood the parched earth. 
Well, culturists have been slowly learning 
that they can make the soil moist without 
weeping clouds, or any clouds at all, by 
coaxing the moisture up from below by 
means of frequent stirring and fining of 
the surface soil. They have learned that 
there is a reservoir, a storage of water in 
the subsoil much more reliable than the 
clouds. 

Last autumn I visited some among the 
farmers of Western New York and was 
greatly pained by the appearance of the 
wheat fields, although several weeks had 
passed since the usual seeding time. In 
some fields a little green was seen in the 
lower, moister spcts, but most of the fields 
showed no signs of living vegetation. The 
last of September I visited Orleans County 
and during a ride of several miles saw only 
one piece of wheat that had come up, thick 
and even all over the field, and made a 
good growth. It showed no lack of moisture 
or anything else desirable. I called upon 
the proprietor and asked for an explana- 
tion. He said that his only explanation 
was thorough tillage. He had plowed un- 
der a clover stubble soon after mowing and 
cultivated the surface frequently with har- 
row, roller and cultivator. That is the 
modern, scientific method of keeping the 
soil moist, independent of rain. 


Other things being equal, 1 would prefer 
to transplant strawberries in April, but 
farmers and horticulturists ordinarily have 
a great deal of work on hand at that time 
and, if they failed to start a bed then, I 
would advise them to do it now, as soon as 
they can prepare the ground and prevail 
upon sufficient moisture to rise from below 
tov insure growth. It is cruel treatment of 
a farmer’s family to deprive them of a 
strawberry bed. If but a small plat is to 
be prepared, after breaking up the ground 
with a spade, the best way to mellow the 
surface is by thorough use of the steei- 
rake, moving it vigorously to and fro sey- 
eral times in the same spot until the soil 
is thoroughly fined. Repeat that operation 
often until the soil, two or three inches 
beneath the surface, is moist and then set 
the roots of the piants in that moist soil, 
pressing the soil around the roots, firmly. 
Very soon after transplanting commence 
using the steel-rake between the rows and 
around the plants and repeat often. With 
that implement you can get over the ground 
rapidly, much more so than with a hoe. 
With such treatmert it must be an almost 
unparalleled drouth that will prevent the 
rapid growth of the plants. 


WEATHER. 


About Rochester the month of June was 
warm and remarkably dry. The mean 
temperature for the month was 68 degrees, 
which was two degrees above the average 
for the last 28 years and five degrees above 
that for June of 1897. The total rainfall 
was .89 of an inch, 2.21 below the average 
for 28 years. It was the driest June in 
all that time. A few miles south of Roch- 
ester they had plenty of rain.—P. C. Rey- 
nolds. 





An Artful Man. 


“Your husband is so amiable.” 

“Yes, he acts that way in public, so peo- 
ple will think the baby takes after me.”— 
Chicago Record. 





Free to all Readers.—The New 
Cure for Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Rheumatism, ete. 


As stated in the last issue the new 
botanical discovery, Alkavis, is proving a 
wonderful curative in all diseases caused 
by Urie acid in the blood, or disordered 
action of the Kidneys and urinary organs. 
The New York World publishes the re- 
markable case of Rev. A. C. Darling, 
minister of the gospel at North Con- 
stantia, New York, .cured by Alkavis, 
when, as he says himself, he bad lost faith 
in man and medicine. and was preparing 
himself for certain death. Similar testi- 
mony to this wonderful new remedy comes 
from others, including many ladies suffer- 
ing from disorders peculiar to woman- 
hood. The Church Kidney Cure Co. of 
No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, who 
so far are its only importers, are so anx- 
ious to prove its value that for the sake of 
introduction they will send a free treat- 
ment of Alkavis prepaid by mail to every 
reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
who is a Sufferer from anv form of Kid- 
ney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, or other afflic- 
tion due to improper action <f the Kidneys 
or Urinary Orgins. All sufferers are ad- 
vised to sena their names and address to 
the company and receive the Alkavis free. 





To prove its wonderful curative powers, 
it is sent to you entirely free, 








coma 


Never So Great. 


A member of the New York Sorosis, in 
an address at its last meeting, said: “Art 
is the common carrier that conveys ideals 
from one mind to others. Its power is in 
proportion to the purity and intensity of 
the manifested ideal, to the number of 
people it reaches, and to the universality 
with which it is understood.” The same 
thought is: true of advertising art, the fa- 
cilities of which for reaching the people 
were neyer so great as now; and its power 
ought to be proportionate. Otherwise its 
message will be either misunderstood or 


“lacking in some element of human interest. 


—Philadelphia Record. 





Distances. 


Miles. 
1,125 
1,600 

90 
3,600 
1,100 
3,300 
1,000 
1,700 
1,050 
1,600 
2,800 
2,700 

. 14,000 

6,520 


Hampton Roads to Havana 
Hampton Roads to Porto Rico.... 
IXey West to Havana 

Key West to Rio Janeiro 

Key West io Porto Rico 

Key West to Cape Verde Islands. . 
Rio Janeiro to Pernambuco 

Cape Verde Islands to ern 
Cadiz to Canary Islands...... . 
Cadiz to Cape Verde Islands...... 
Cadiz to New York 

Cadiz to Porto Rico... 

New York to Manila. 
San Francisco to Manila 


eeeceeeee 





This Country’s Marvelous Wealth 


The government returns of the grain crop 
of 1897 are now complete. They make al- 
most a startling showing of the wealth of 
the country in soil production. 

Of corn we produced 1,902,967,933 
bushels, for which the farmers received— 
for farm prices only are considered—no 
less than $501,072,952, or about one-half 
the entire national debt. 

Of wheat we produced 530,149,168 
bushels, which poured into the laps of the 
farmers the sum of $428,547,121. 

Of oats we produced 698,767,809 bushels, 
yielding $14,974,719. 

Thus on three grain crops alone our till- 
ers of the soil earned $1,077,594,792. 

This does not include barley, hay, beef, 
mutton, wool, pork, eggs, chickens, garden 
vegetables, fruits, butter, milk, or any 
other of a hundred farm products that to- 
gether greatly exceed these three recorded 
crops in value. It does not include the 
7,000,000 bales of cotton, or the rice, or 
the tobacco, or anything else than three 
grain products. 

What a country ours is, to be sure, when 
one year’s crops yield to the cultivators six 
or seven times our whole national debt! 
What limit shall be set to the power and 
glory of a country so marvelously fruitful? 
—New York World. 





How to Fight Plant Lice. 


—_—— 


Bulletin No. 189 of the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station (Geneva) will 
be found most helpful to the orchardist or 
small-fruit grower, if plant lice are as 
numerous this seasor as they were during 
1897. The lice which were so injurious 
during the last season belong chiefly to 
three species, one affecting the plum and 
two the currant. The bulletin gives a com- 
plete description of these species with a 
full account of their most interesting and 
most peculiar life history. 
~The lice are sucking and not biting in- 
sects, which live upon the juices drawn 
through their pumplike mouth parts from 
within the tissues of the leaves or young 
growth. They cause the leaves to become 
distorted and curled up, and are thus pro- 
tected so that remedial measures are in- 
effective unless applied quite early in the 
season. 

As they do not eat the outer tissues, 
Paris green and such poisons are ineffec- 
tive, but kerosene emulsion, whale oil soap 
solution, kerosene-water mixture, tobacco 
decoction or some other contact poison 
must be used. If these are applied thor- 
oughly, beginning as soon as signs of the 
lice appear, they may be kept in check. If 
treatment is delayed until the leaves are 
curled up it will be necessary to cut off 
the worst affected leaves and spray those 
remaining. 

In ordinary seasons little damage is to 
be expected from the lice as their natural 
enemies, the larvae of the syrphus flies, 
lady-bird beetles and larvae, aphis lions 
and ichneumon flies keep their numbers 
well reduced, in spite of their exceedingly 
rapid rate of increase. 

This bulletin will assist in recognition of 
these little friends of the fruit-grower, and 
they should be protected and encouraged. 
The bulletin will be sent free on applica- 
tion. 





Limits of the Universe. 


The announcement that the limits of the 
universe hav¢ been reached by human vis- 
ion is startling. Prof. Newcomb, recog- 
nized as one of the greatest of living as- 
tronomers, says evidence is accumulating 
which points to a probability that the small 
stars which our powerful modern telescopes 
have brought into view, do not look small 
because they are farther away, but by rea- 
son of their inferior size. There are no more 
beyond. In other words, we are actually 
able to see the boundaries of our universe 
Of this universe we know the general form. 
It has the shape of an enormous disk, the 
solar system being not far from the cen- 
ter. We may say that this disk, so incon- 
ceivably huge, has a diameter four or five 
times its thickness. As to the length of 
the diameter we cannot speak with great 
accuracy, because we are not acquainted 
with the precise distances of many of the 
stars. Iifty years hence we shall know a 
great deal more on that subject than we 
do at present. We may say that the dis- 
tance across the disk, from one side of the 
universe to the other, is 20,000, or may be 
30,000 light years. There is a wide mar- 
gin of guess in the estimate. A light year 
is the distance which a ray of light will 
travel in one year. One can figure that out 
himself, the rate being 186,000 miles a 
second. It takes a little over eight min- 
utes for light to come to us from the sun, 
which is 93,000,000 miles away. -The light 
by which we are able to see a very, distant 
star through a telescope may have started 
from that star 25,000 years ago. Assuming 
that to be the case, it is 25,000 light years 
away from us. We can see about five thou- 
sand stars with the naked eye. With the 
most powerful telescope we can see per- 
haps 50,000,000. There is no teiling how 
many millions more there are unobserved. 
One may get a notion of measurements 
from the fact that the radius of the earth’s 
orbit, a line 90,000,000 miles in length, not 
only vanishes from sight before we reach 
the distance of the great mass of stars, 
but from that distanee becomes such a 
mere point that the most delicate appli- 
ances faii to make it measurable.—Mining 
and Scientific Press, San Francisco. 

Le Cadet, in a note in Electricitie (Paris), 
gives the results of his recent balloon 
ascension,-in which he measured the elec- 
tric field of the atmosphere at various 
heights; he used the same apparatus as on 
his previous ascensions; some of these re- 
sults are given; they lead him to the. con- 
clusion that in those altitudes the intensity 
of the electric field of the atmosphere dim- 





inishes as the height above the surface of 


the earth increases; this diminution is gen- 
erally quite rapid in the first. kilometer, 
less so in the second, and very slight in the 
third and fourth; it becomes zero at a 
height of probably eight hundred meters. 
London Knowledge: ‘The record: of the 
antiquity of domesticated dogs does not 
even stop with the earliest known Egyptian 
monuments. Not only were such ‘breeds 
known in Europe during the iron and 
bronze ages, but also during the antecedent 
Neolithic or polished stone period. These 
have been described by Professors Ruti- 
meyer and Woldrieh, and those who are 
acquainted with the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between some of the living spe- 
cies by their skulls alone will understand 
the laborious nature of the task. Still 
these authorities appear to have made out 
that the Swiss Neolithic dog (Canis pal- 
ustris) had certain cranial resemblances to 
both hounds and spaniels, and thus indi- 
eated an advanced type, which is consid- 
ered to haye been derived from neither 
wolves nor jackals, but from some species 
now extinct. Two other breeds have also 
been recognized from the superficial de- 
posits of the continent; and if, as is very 
likely to be the case, any or all of these 
races are the forerunners of some of the 
modern breeds, it will readily be under- 
stood how complex is the origin of the 
mixed group which we now call Canus 
familiaris. 





Moon Science. 


The cow of a neighbor had “lost her 
cud” and he inquired of another neighbor 
who believed in moon farming, the remedy. 
He was told to stuff an old dish rag and 
two live frogs down her thoat, which would 
eure her. Instead of doing so, he consulted 
his wife—and here may all credit be given 
the good wife--who told him to subscribe 
for this paper and “quit his tom-foolery- 
moon ideas.” He followed her advice and 
the old cow has “found her end.” What 
many farmers need is more mental “cud.” 
—-Wisconsin Farmer. 





Face Them. 


Prof. Henry Drummond gives the follow- 
ing illustration of a boy’s temptations: 
“You have heard of the old castle that was 
taken by a single gun. The attacking 
party had only one gun, and it seemed hope- 
less to try and take the castle; but one 
soldier said, “J can show you how you can 
take the castle,’ and he pointed the can- 
non to one spot and fired, and went on all 
day, never moving the cannon. About 
nightfall there were a few grains of sand 
knocked off the wall. He did the same 
thing the next day, and the next. By and 
by the stones began to come away, and by 
steadily working his gun for one week he 
made a hole in that castle big enough for 
the army to walk through. Now, with a 
single gun firing away at everybody’s life, 
the devil is trying to get in at one open- 
ing. ‘Temptation is the practice of the soul, 
and if you never have any temptation you 
will never have any practice. A boy who 
attends fifty drills in a year is a much bet- 
ter soldier than one that drills twice. Do 
not quarrel with your temptations; set 
yourself resolutely to face them.” 





Benefits of Two Games in One. 


One of the old residents in the rural com- 
munity had been intently watching the two 
young men from the city as they played 
chess. The game was a long one and he 
ventured to interrupt: 

“Excuse me but the object of both of 
you is to get them wooden objects from 
where they are over to where they ain’t?”’ 

“That partially expresses it,” replied one. 

“And you have to be continually on the 
lookout for surprises and difficulties?’ 

“Constantly.” 

“And if you ain’t mighty keerful you’re 
goin’ to lose some on ’em?” 

“*Yes:”’ 

“An’ then there’s that other game that 
you dress up odd fur an’ play with long 
sticks an’ a little ball.” 

“You mean golf.” 

“I think prob’ly that’s what I mean. 
that game amusin’?”’ 

“It’s quite interesting, and the exercise 
is very beneficial.’ 

“Well, I reckcn it’s a mighty good joke 
on me.” 

“What do you refer to?’ 

“The way I’ve been havin’ fun without 
knowin’ anything about it. If you gentle- 
ment want to re’ly enjoy yourselfs you 
come over and git me to let you drive pigs. 
Youw’ll git all the walkin’ you want, an the 
way you have to watch out fur surprises 
an’ figger so’s not to lose *em would tickle 
you to death.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Is 





Plaster. 


The poor quality of much of the plaster- 
ing used at the present time is attributed 
primarily to haste and secondarily to the 
inferior quality of the materials used. Sand 
and gravel are more or less mingled with 
earth, which entirely destroys their value. 
Sand should be washed if it shows any 
traces of vegetable matter. Sand and 
gravel for mortar should not soil the hands 
in handling, even though light-colored 
gloves were worn. It should be so free 
from organic matter as to leave no trace 
behind it. The ancients allowed mortar to 
stand for a year or more before it was 
used; the moderns can scarcely wait for 
the heat to get cut of the lime before the 
worthless compound is applied to the walls. 
It is asserted that the chemical union of 
lime and sand is not complete until weeks 
have elapsed after they are put together. 
Those who are interested in such subjects 
may. experiment on a very limited scale 
and will doubtless derive much satisfac- 
tion from the results of their labors. Lime 
and sand have great possibilities, and their 
action is most imperfectly understood. 
With well mixed mortar and a moderate 
amount of good, strictly fresh cement, the 
householder may make for himself walks 
that will last as long as he lives, a cellar 
lining that will be as impervious to water 
as a china bowl, and foundations for stalis 
for his stock that will be as easily kept 
clean as a flagstone. It would be well 
worth while for every person who owns.a 
dwelling to study the possibilities of home- 
made cement. Unskilled labor can apply 
it and a little information put to practical 
use will be a great saving in money, health 
and conveninence.—N. Y. Ledger. 





King Chulalongkorn, of Siam, was much 
interested in the eruption of Vesuvius, and 
his last pleasure trip on Eurgpean soil was 
the ascent of the voleano. At the crater 
he had the guide throw in several gold and 
silver coins as an offering to the elements. 
The guide rctained the pieces and _substi- 
tuted for them copper, whereupon the king 
had him arrested, and wished to throw him 
into the crater himself, in accordance with 


of Italy would not aliow it. 





—Telephones in use: United States, 
900,000; Germany, 140,000: England, 
75,000: Austria, 20,000; Province of An- 
gola, 200; Australia, 2,000; Bavaria, 1,500; 
Belgium, 11,000; British India, 2,000; Bul- 
garia, 300; Cape of Good Hope, 600; 
Cochin China, 200; Cuba, 2,500; Denmark, 
15,000; Finland, 6,000; France, 35,000; 
Holland, 12,000; Hungary, 10,000; Italy, 
14,000. 





Oriental ideas of punishment; but the laws’|. 


A Frequent Flitter. 


Browne— I understand that Smith never 
stays in one house very long? 

Towne—No. : Why, -he has * actually 
moved so often that every time a .wagon 
passes his door his chickens lie down to 
have their: feet tied.—New York Evening 
Journal. , 





Secretary Wilson Wants a Man 


The following amusing incident:is re 
ported as occurring in the rooms of Secre- 
tary Wilson at Washington one day rTe- 
cently: 

“A young man who graduated at one of 
the Eastern colleges last summer called 
with a letter of intreduction from the Sen- 
ator from his State, in search of a position, 
and explained that as he had been raised 
upon a farm and had a practical knowledge 
of. agriculture, backed by a classical edu- 
cation, he thought that he was capable of 
filling almost any position in the depart- 
ment. The Secretary was glad to see him 
and told him that he thought he could give 
him a position at once. 

“IT want a man,” he said, “who is up.in 
soil physics, and if you have mastered that 
branch of agricultural science I will ap- 
point you with a salary of $1,000 a year 
at once.” 

“What is soil physics?’ 
young man. 

“It is the science of soils. It is neces- 
sary for the man who takes this position 
to know all about the chemical composition 
of the soils of different localities, their ca- 
pacity to absorb and retain moisture and 
the amount of moisture required by each 
kind of soil to produce the best results in 
different plants. Certain kinds of plants 
require more moisture than others, but it 
depends largely upon the character of the 
soil, and I want a man who is fully posted 
to take charge of a division here.” 

The young man said that he did not feel 
capable of undertaking that job. 

“Perhaps you understand the bacteriol- 
ogy of milk?’ suggested the Secretary, 
“and the chemical composition of the dif- 
ferent kinds of cheeses?” 

“No,” replied the candidate, “I have 
never studied that line of agriculture; but 
I suppose I can learn.’ 

“Yes,” said the Secretary, “any bright 
young man with your previous advantages 
can learn, but I cannot wait for him’ to 
be educated. I want him to-day. And I 
have just received an inquiry from the 
University of Colorado for a competent 
teacher in botanical biology. Could you 
fill such a position?’ 

“Y’m afraid not,” replied the young man, 
with a sad smile. 

“[’m sorry,” returned Secretary. Wilson... 
“Like many other young men who come 
here for positions, you seem to have a good 
deal of learning that you don’t need, and 
lack the practical- knowledge that would 
make you useful to us. I advise you to 
take a course in agricultural chemistry and 
agricultural economy, and then come and 
see Me again.”—Wallace Farmer. 


inquired the 





—When the British fleet was at Hong 
Kong, a merchant ship was seen coming 
over the bar with her ensign upside down. 
The ships in the harbor at once lowered life- 
boats and raced to be first to give assist- 
ance to the supposed sinking ship. When 
the first boat got within hailing distance, 
they saw the skipper clapping: his hands 
and shouting: “Go it! Come on! Well 
pulled,” ete. The officer in charge then 
said: ‘“‘What’s the matter, captain?’ 
“Nothing the matter,” said the skipper. 
“Then why have you got your ensign up- 
side down?’ The skipper glanced aloft at 
his colors. “It’s that boy Joe again,” he 
cried in disgust; “I thought its was @ Te 
gatta.”—Argonaut. 





—Some people believe in nothing—or, at 
Teast, only in what they can understand, 
and it amounts to the same thing. 

—It is stated that: there are more ducks 
in China than in all the world outside it, 
They are kept on every farm, in the pri- 
vate roads, and on the lakes, rivers and 
smaller streams. There are boats on which 
as many as 2,000 ducks are kept. Duck 
eggs constitute one of the most important 
articles of food in the celestial empire. Spe- 
cial establishments are fitted ‘up for hateh- 
ing purposes, and 50,000 ducklings is “the 
average annual output. 





The American Navy, Cuba and 
Hawaii. 


A portfolio, in ten parts, sixteen views 
in each part, of the finest half tone pictures 
of the American Navy, Cuba and Hawaii 
has just been published and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has made 
arrangements for a special edition for the 
benefit of its patrons and will furnish the 
full set, one hundred and sixty pictures, for 
one dollar. In view of the present excite- 
ment regarding Cuba these pictures sre 
very timely. Send amount with full ad- 
dress to Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger Agent C. M. & St. P. Ry., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 





Van Deman’s Farm 
for Sale. 


Prof. H. E. 


Our correspondent, Prof. H. E. Van De- 
man, offers for sale his old farm of 240 
acres in Eastern Kansas... He says. it is 
too good a home to be rented. It is located 
in the center of the great fruit lands and 
stock section of the West. Prof. Van De- 
man would accept a small place near a 
nice town or city as part payment for this 
farm. Any one desiring to purchase all, 
or part, of this land, or to exchange for 
it, should address Prof. H. E. Van Deman, 
Parksley, Va. 


OUR PURCHASING DEPARTMENT. 


Green’s Fruit Grower is so well and fa- 
vorably known throughout the country it 
has occurred to us that it would be a ben- 
efit to our readers who are purchasing 
tools, equipments, dry goods, nursery im- 
plements, bicycles, spraying outfits, insec- . 
ticides, raffia for tying buds, wagons, 
pruning shears. knives, poultry, etc., to 
send their orders to us knowing that they 
would receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion. 





We Therefore Offer our Services 


As buyers in one of the best markets in 
the country of almost everything you may 
need. We do not issue a catalogue giving 
prices, but will have an expert buyer 
ready to wait upon you whenever we are 
favored with your order. 

You know about how much you desire 
to invest in the implement or material, 
you desire to buy. Give us careful instruc- 
tions, sending payment with order, and we 
will make the purchases on the most favor- 
able terms possible. 


BICYCLES. 


Many of our readers are intending to 
purchase bicycles. We are in a position 
to furnish these wheels of desirable makes 
at lower prices than our readers can gen- 
erally secure. We should. be pleased to 
hear from you along these lines. Address, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
_ Rochester, N. Y. 
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HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 
Money May be Sent by Maii, at Our Risk, in 
Four Different Ways, as follows; 


Express Money Orders may be obtained at any 
office of the American Express Co., United States 
Express Co., Wells, Farzo Express Co., Pacific 
and. North Pacific. An order for not more than 
$5.00 costs only five cents, and you may send it 
at our risk. 

Post Office @fwne¢ Orders may be obtained from 
the post-offix-:3 of all large towns, and will cost 
only five cents. You may send money by post 
office money ords: at our risk. 

Registered Letter —Al) postmrsters must regis 
ter your letter if youask them cu:¢ ifsucha letter 
is Jost or stolenit canbe traced. You may send 
money by registered letter at our risk. 

Bank Drafts upon Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago Banks mada payable to the order of 
GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER may be sent at our risk 

We will not be Responsible for money sent in 
letters, in any other than one of th: fou. ways 
mentioned above. 

Postage Stamps will be received the same a3 
cash or the fractional parts of a dollar, and inany 
amount when more convenient for subscribers. 
We prefer those of the 1 cent denomination. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the pub- 
lisher must be notitied by letter or postal card 
when you wish your paper stopped. All arrear- 
ages should be paid, at the rate of 5 centsa yh 
Returning your paper will not.enable us to dis- 
continue it, ag we cannot find your name on our 
books, unless your post-office address is given. 

Change of Address,—Subscribers wishing their 
papers sent to a new. address should write new 
address plainly and also forward the printed ad- 
dress cut from the last paper received. We will 
not be responsible for papers lost by not follow- 
ing these instructions. 

Missing Numbers,——It occasionally happens that 
numbers of our paper sent to subscribers are lost 
or sivien in the mails. In case you du not re- 
ceive any number when due, write usa postal 
card, and we will immediate!s forwari a dupli- 
cate of the missing number. 





Rates for advertising space, made known on 
application. It is the intention of the 
publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to ai- 
mit none but reliable advertisers. We 
lose fully $1,000 per year <4 refusing 
business from parties whose reliability might 
be questioned. We believe that all the ad- 
rertisements in this pape: are from reliable 
parties but if subseribers find any of them 
to be otherwise we will esteem it a favor if 
they will advise us, We will at any time 
give our persona! attention to any complaints 
which we receive. 





Entered at Rochester Post Office as second class mail 
matter, 
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The circulation of GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER 
is larger than any other horticultural 
paper published in America, 


EDITORIAL. 














Crimson Rambler Rose. 





One little Crimson Rambler rose bush is 
seen from Green’s office window—a little 
pot plant set out two years ago, cut back 
dwarf shape last summer and now shows 
643 blossoms and several hundred buds not 
opened, Perhaps it is not generally known 
that this beautiful rose can be grown as a 
climber or as a dwarf. 





Persimmon. Trees, 





This paper has favored the planting of 
Persimmon trees, believing that the Per- 
simmon is a promising fruit worthy of more 

attention than it has received. ‘There are 

few people in the Middle States who know 
anything whatever of the Persimmon, The 
Persimmon bears at an early age when 
only four or five feet high, but continues 
to grow and bear fruit until often it 
reaches the height of 75 to 100 feet. In 
Virginia I have seen these trees grow so 
high 1 could scarcely threw a stone into 
the top where the fruit was hanging. 

Those who have planted Persimmon 
trees have sometimes complained that they 
were tardy in leafing out. Planters of 
trees and plants are impatient to have the 
leaves -appear. I have known red rasp- 
berry and blackberry plants, also roses, 
and sometimes various trees to be pulled 
up and thrown away because they did not 
leaf out as quick as the planter thought 
they should, whereas if they had allowed 
them to remain, and had they given them 
cultivation, and mulched them, they would 
have thrived and proved a blessing. These 
good people are like children who dig up 
their garden seeds to see if they are grow- 
ing. 

The Persimmon sends out its leaves the 
latest of all trees unless it be the oak. If 
you should come into my garden you might 
take my Persimmon trees to be dead since 
they are not clothed with leaves in the 
spring, when all other trees are in leaf, 
but later the leaves appear in great abun- 
dance, and they are possessed with great 
beauty, shining as though but recently var- 
nished. This is a healthy, vigorous tree, 
not a rapid grower, but one that will de- 
light the planter whether in fruit or in 
leaf. Every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
should have a few trees of Persimmon 
growing in his garden. 





The Profitable Cherry Tree. 


The cherry tree is planted in many city 
and village yards as an ornamental tree, 
beautiful in leaf or blossom, also attractive 
when laden with its brigh: red fruit, with- 
out much regard to the profits of the crop 
this tree bears. The cherry is also planted 
by farmers, not with a view of selling the 
fruit, but for a-home supply, for eating out 
of hand, and for making pies, etc. In fact 
until recently a cherry orchard has seldom 
been seen. I cannot recollect having seer 
a cherry orchard in my travels across the 
continent or on the lines of the railroads 
running north and south over this broad 
land. There are, however, cherry orchards 
embracing an acre or two, sometimes four 
or five acres, in the Eastern States, and { 
these have proved profitable when planted 
to desirable. varieties such as Black Tar- 
tarian, Montmorency, Windsor, Early 
Richmond, etc. 

The people of Missouri and Californie 

have planted the cherry recently in orch- 
ards embracing one hundred and five hun- 
dred acres. It is surprising how much 
money can be secured from an orchard of 
cherry trees. A friend who visited me yes- 
terday and who is entirely reliable, tells 
me of one cherry tree which has yielded ir 
one season one ‘thousand pounds of market- 
able cherries. This same friend informed 
me that he had paid as high ae 13c. per 
“pound for cherries’at Rochester, and that 
he had sold these same cherries in New 
York city“for 20c. per pound. Of course 
this was a-fancy price during a‘season of 
searcity.. At 10c. per pound this tree would 
_ yield one hundred dollars’ worth of fruit, 
but 10c. per pound is a fancy price. At 
5e. per pound this tree would yield $50.00 
_ worth of fruit. At 3c. per pound this tree 
~ would yield “$30.00 worth of fruit. ‘Three 
‘cents a pound is the ‘price we have sold 
cherries at wholesale this spring. - It is 
- about as low as cherries are ever sold. 


* $4.00 to $4.99 had an average profit of 


trees are planted 18 feet apart each way 
there will be 135 trees in an acre. If each 
tree yielded $30.00 the average of an acre 
would be. $4,050.00, but this would be far 
more than would be expected of the aver- 
age cherry tree. It would be safe and rea- 
sonable, however, to expect that an acre 
of Black Tartarian cherries should produce 
from five hundred to one thousand dollars’ 
worth of cherries in one season. 





The Number of Varieties of 
Fruits. 





In order to indicate somewhat the large 
number of varieties of various fruits, we 
will state that the Geneva, New York, Ex- 
periment Station has now growing the fol- 
lowing number of varieties upon its experi- 
ment grounds: Apples, 671; crab. apples, 
22; pears, 240; quinces, 11; apricots, 36; 
cherries, 75; peaches, 147; plums, 248; 
grapes, 675; currants, 102; gooseberries, 
479; blackberries, 34; dewberries, 49; rasp- 
berries, 123; strawberries, 113; total num- 
ber of varieties, 3,020. 

Since there are thousands of varieties 
which the Station has not planted, we will 
get some idea of the large number of va- 
rieties of fruits extant at the present time. 





About Ice Houses. 





On the old farm of John Brown, the 
hero of Harper’s Ferry, I saw a simpie 
ice-house, which I was told had done good 
service every year, and in which ice can be 
kept all the year round. His is simply 
a rude structure with only one course of 
rough boards around the ice, a rouga board 
roof, boarded to the full heighta only on 
the south and west, the east and north be- 
ing entirely open and accessible above the 
ice. 

The only year when failure was met with 
in this ice-house was the first year when a 
platform was placed at the bottom of the 
ice-house, with timbers underneath for the 
ice to rest upon. This platform with ven- 
tilating space underneath was fatal, since 
it allowed the air to penetrate to the ice. 
Since the first year some manure was 
thrown upon the ground to the depth of 
three or four inches. Over this was thrown 
four to six inches of sawdust; upon this 
sawdust the ice was placed leaving a va- 
cant space one foot wide between the ice 
and the side on all four sides, The large 
blocks of ice were placed as closely together 
as possible, thus forming a single layer at 
the bottom. Then snow was packed in be- 
tween the cakes of ice, making one solid 
block of frozen material of the first layer, 
which was as leyel as possible. Then an- 
other layer of ice was laid on the same as 
you would build a wall directly over the 
first layer, and between these blocks of ice 
snow was pounded in as compactly as pos- 
sible. Thus layer after layer was placed 
in position until the solid mass of ice had 
reached the height desired; usually eight 
or ten layers. Then dry sawdust was 
thrown in between the ice and the outer 
boards of the ice-house to make it as tight 
as possible. Then over the ice about a foot 
of sawdust was thrown on. 


This seems to be all that is necessary in 
constructing and filling an ice-house, but if 
you desire to be more than ordinarily thor- 
ough and careful you can put two courses 
of siding, one layer of boards being nailed 
to the outside of the post and another layer 
on the inside of the post. Then fill the 
spaces between the outside and inside sid- 
ing with sawdust, which is to remain there 
permanently. Then fill the ice-houses as 
stated, leaving another space of six inches 
between the ice and the inside wall for 
more sawdust. Most people are deterred 
from building an ice-house and store 
houses owing to the supposed expenditure 
incurred. 

I write this article to indicate how 
cheaply an dce-house may be constructed. 





Increase in the Use of Commer- 
cial Fertilizers. 


It is only during recent years that com- 
mercial fertilizers have been purchased by 
the farmers and fruit growers of this 
country. I do not think that the general 
use of these fertilizers will date back much 
further than twenty-five years. As might 
naturally be supposed the fertility stored 
in the soil grows less and less as the years 
go by. The chemical condition of the soil 
has also changed, the humus being con- 
sumed, and the soil becomes more compact, 
rendering it more difficult for plants to 
gather nutriment from the soil as formerly, 
Doubtless more commercial fertilizers have 
been used by farmers than would have been 
necessary had they made the best possible 
use of barnyard manures which were under 
their control. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture gives the following table of the 
value of commercial fertilizers used by the 
various States during the year 1896. 


Vermont, $401,700; Connecticut, $600,- 
000; New York, $4,621,500; New Jersey, 
$1,736,298; Pennsylvania, $3,750,000; Vir- 
ginia, $4,034,944; North Carolina, 2,811,- 
435; South Carolina, $2,792,958; Georgia, 
$4,698,652; Florida, $580,558; Alabama, 
$1,400,000: Mississippi, $575,234; Louis- 
jana, $165,842; Arkansas, : Ten- 
messee, $486,125; West Virginia, $574,665; 
Kentucky, $488,750; Ohio, $1,279,800; 
Michigan, $887,500; Indiana, $1,047,500; 
Wisconsin, $6,000; Missouri, $51,500; Utah, 
$110,621; total, $32,301,582; rest of United 
States, $5,387,287; grand total value of 
commercial fertilizers sold to farmers in 
1896, $37,688,869. 


INCREASE OF PROFIT WITH IN- 
CREASE OF FERTILIZERS. 


It appears that there were twenty-one 
planters who spent less than $1.00 each per 
acre for fertilizers, and that their average 
profit was $4.62 per acre. The planters 
who spent from $1.00 to $1.99 per acre for 
fertilizers had an average profit of $5.09 
per acre; those who spent from $2.00 to 
$2.99 had an average profit of $5.34; those 
who spent from $2.00 to $3.99 had an aver- 
age profit of $5.91; those who spent from 


$7.96; those who spent from$5.00 to $5.99 
had an average profit of $8.76; while the 
planters, \ whose fertilizers cost them $6.00 
and over, had an average net profit per acre 
of $12.51. 

It will thus be noticed that increase of 
expense for fertilizer in cotton raising ap- 
parently leads to increase of profit, and 
further, that, as far as this table discloses, 
the point of diminishing returns was not 
reached in the total for the five States that 
are included, and where it was reached, ap- 
parently in any State, the result is prob- 
ably a chance one due to the small number 
of returns. 


LOSSES BY USE OF FERTILIZERS. 


In the case of the planters who lost it is 
equally true that increase of expense for 
fertilizer was accompanied by increase of 
loss, and while at first this may seem an- 
tagonistic to the conclusions warranted for 
the planters who de a profit, in reality 
it confirms them. e planters who lost 
did so because of more or less crop failure, 
due principally to drought, in which case, 
as is well known, the effect of the fertilizer 
is to “burn” the plants. Had these crops 
been raised under normal conditions losses 





«Cherry trees are planted ‘closer together 
_ thar apple trees, -Assuming--that cherry 


would have been: gains, although not nec- 





GREEN 


Forest Primeval Less Than Two 
Hundred Miles from New 
York. 





If I should tell you that in the north- 
western part of New York State, less than 
two hundred miles from New York city, 
there is a forest about 175 miles in length 


might be incredulous,- But there is suth a 
forest which is almost as large in itself 
as some of our smaller States. The larger 
portion of this forest is densely covered 
with timber, which has never been cut into 
by the woodsman’s ax. The entire tract 
is covered with hills and mountains, the 
highest point being several thousand feet 
elevation. Mt. Marcy, the highest peak, is 
visible over a large portion of the tract if 
one has good eyesight. Among these 
mountains are thousands of lakes, varying 
from the size of a mill pond to twelve miles 
across. These lakes are connected by num- 
erous Tivers, creeks and brooks. 
I have just returned from a trip to Lake 
Placid, in Essex County, New York, the 
highest body of water of any considerable 
size in the Adirondacks. I reached this 
lake from Rochester by leaving the New 
York Central at Utica and taking the new 
line of railway, connecting Utica with Mon- 
treal, Canada. I Jeft this railroad at the 
summit, about seventy-five miles northeast 
of Utica, taking an almost direct line north- 
east, which if I went far enough would 
take me to Lake Champlain. Midway be- 
tween Utica and Lake Placid, Dr. Webb, 
the builder of this new railroad, has a de- 
lightful summer home in the undisturbed 
wilderness near a beautiful lake, perhaps 
four or five miles in width and somewhat 
longer. Here also he has inclosed a large 
tract with a high wire fence for the pur- 
pose of protecting deer and other game, 
Shortly after leaving Utica our train en- 
tered the woods, and our ride from thence 
was through an unbroken forest, relieved 
here and there by a new settlement along 
the railroad, or by beautiful lakes, now on 
one side of the road, and then on the other. 
Mountains of moderate size loomed up 
on either side as we progressed, Saranac 
Lake is well known to the tourist and the 
hunter, having been reached by another 
road before this new railroad was com- 
pleted. The village of Saranac had a pros- 
perous look with several hotels. Saranac 
has been a favorite point with consump- 
tives, who have been greatly benefited by 
a sojourn there. I know of a Rochester 
man who was cured of consumption by a 
stay of two or three years at Saranac. He 
lived outdoors both summer and winter, 
spending as few hours under the roof as 
possible. 
Lake Placid lies about twelve miles 
northeast of Lake Saranac. It is the wild- 
est lake of all in this great region which 
is provided with hotel accommodations to 
any extent. While ake Placid is of con- 
siderable size, near its center are located 
two large islands which break up the lake 
into what appears to be smaller lakes and 
channels. These islands, and the moun- 
tains which surround it on every side are 
densely wooded. ‘They stand just as they 
were before discovered by man, with the 
exception that here and there a cottage, 
or camp, may be seen along the shore, It 
is folly to compare one lake with another, 
since no two lakes are alike, each differ- 
ing from the other in its attractions. It 
may be said that Lake George is one of 
the most beautiful lakes in the world. The 
same may be said of Lake Geneva, and 
Lake Luzerne in Switzerland, but these 
lakes are not alike, and there igs no com- 
parison between them. Surely there could 
be no prettier lake than Lake Placid. It 
is surrounded by moré wild scenery than 
any of the lakes that I have mentioned. 
If one likes nature undisturbed, if one likes 
the forest as God made it, clothing the 
abrupt mountain sides to the water’s edge, 
he cannot help being enthusiastic over Lake 
Placid. The village of Lake Placid begins 
at the railway station, over a mile distant, 
and borders a steep hill to. the shores of 
the lake. The winter population of this 
town is about 1,000 people. ‘There are 
about five large hotels, which are open only 
in the summer, and are then filled to over- 
flowing with guests from New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and other large cities. 
The pleasure I take in fishing has lead me 
to many healthful excursions. I had a 
new experience in Lake Placid, fishing 
there for the first time for lake trout. These 
trout I caught in the deepest water near 
the center of the lake, where the guide has 
buoys at various points where he entices 
the fish by feeding them daily with smaller 
fish cut up into mouthfuls, scattered broad- 
cast upon the water. This attracts the 
fish to this particular locality where they 
can be caught more freely than at other 
points. Three of us caught five of these 
lake trout, the largest weighing four and 
one-half pounds. They closely resemble 
brook trout. My experience in trout fish- 
ing is so extensive I have no faith what- 
ever in finding wild brook trout near Jarge 
hotels, which are frequently visited. I 
found, however, about eight miles from 
Lake Placid a beautiful little lake, wedged 
in between two mountains, situated close 
to quite a large hotel, and to my surprise 
found this small lake well stocked with 
brook trout, some of which were of large 
size. 
I was told that forty-five or fifty wild 
bears are killed in the county annually, 
$500 in bounty being paid yearly for their 
destruction. Deer are often seen there 
The Adirondacks are not seriously infested 
with rattlesnakes, There is a point, how- 
ever, near Lake Champlain where twenty- 
seven rattlesnakes were killed in one day. 
There is a tract about a mile square in that 
locality which is the home of this poison- 
ous creature, 





A Brave Man. 





While visiting the highest point of the 
Adirondacks recently, I walked with a 
friend several miles to the old home of 
John Brown, who was killed at Harper’s 
Ferry and whose soul, according to the 
song our soldiers sang during the war of 
the rebellion, “goes marching on.” Prob- 
ably John Brown and “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’? were among the main causes of the 
war of the rebellion. He has been called 
‘by many people a crazy crank, Whether. 
this was true or not, no one can doubt that 
John Brown had a kind heart and that his 
acts were controlled by benevolent feeling 
toward mankind. 

It appears that Garrett Smith owned a 
large tract of land in these mountains, and 
he gave: John Brown this farm of five hun- 
dred acres to be used in establishing a col- 
ony of colored people, escaped slaves, etc. 
The selection of the place was not wise, 
since the winters are severe and the land 
sterile. The colored people who came here 
to live could not endure the climate, there- 
fore the colony was a failure. There is 
only one-descendant of this colony now liv- 
ing at Lake Placid. The farm is located 
about two miles and a half .from the yil- 
lage, and is surrounded by beautiful scen- 
ery. An attractive roadway leads up to it 
partly through the timber. The farm has 
been cleared of trees, stumps and rocks at 
a heavy outlay of labor and money. Rocks 
of all sizes are plentiful in this part of the 
country. Directly in front of John Brown’s 
modest farm house are two rocks, weigh- 
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the larger rock John Brown carved the 
letters “J. B.” and directed that when he 
died he should be buried with his feet 
towards this rock. His grave is placed at 
the spot indicated, and at the head is a 
gravestone taken from his father’s grave, 
dated 1776. John Brown, also the name of 
his brother, appears on this same stone. 
Nearby is another large rock over which 
has been mounted a granite monument, 
stating that Kate Field, and perhaps, a 
dozen other Americans, clubbed. together 
and purchased John Brown’s farm and pre- 
sented it to the State of New York. 

John Brown was a Presbyterian, and he 
preached in the school-house near his farm 
unti] his eyesight failed. He was a good 
farmer, raising the best cattle in all this 
locality. He did not seem to be a horti- 
culturist, since I found no fruit trees about 
his place, which he had planted with his 
own hands, 





About Specimens of Fruit to 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Every year we get several hundred pack- 
ages of various kinds of fruits sent us by 
mail or express for examination, for nam- 
ing or for other reasons, These fruits make 
us much trouble owing to the following 
reasons: 

First, packages of fruit come without 
any letter explaining why the fruit is sent; 
sometimes a letter comes a week after fruit 
js sent, in either case our editorial desk is 
encumbered with these specimens waiting 
for advice. Second, sometimes packages 
of fruit come by express, the express 
charges not having been paid. In such 
cases we decline to receive the fruit or to 
pay the express charges. Occasionally the 
fruit comes entirely destroyed, having been 
delayed in sending or poorly packed. Third, 
packages of fruit sometimes come to us 
without any name to indicate who sends 
the fruit, or the post-office address. 

If the reader sends us fruit and receives 
no response he should assume that he has 
neglected some essential detail which ren- 
ders it impossible for us to reply, Our ad- 
vice to all of our friends is that specimens 
of fruit be sent to the Department of Po- 
mology, Washington, D .C., where the cor- 
rect name and other information is desired, 
instead of sending it to Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 





Report of Strawberry Sales at 
Green’s Fruit Farm Summer 
of 1898. 





From about four acres planted to straw- 
berries we sold 18,069 quarts, or about 600 
bushels, the total amount received being 
$1,039.45, the price averaging a trifle less 
than 6c. per quart. ‘These strawberries 
were sold in our home market from our 
own wagons direct to the consumer, or to 
the grocers, thus there was no commission 
to be paid, or express charges, or loss of 
crates. , 

We paid out for picking $222.66, which 
left an apparent profit of $816.79. We 
estimate the cost of looking after pickers 
and selling the fruit, $86.94. 

This strawberry crop thus gives an ap- 
parent profit of about $200.00 per acre, 
less the expense of growing, picking and 
selling the fruit. 

Strawberries are grown at Green’s fruit 
farm mainly for the increase of plants, 
The question of fruit from these straw- 
berry plants is a secondary consideration, 
Were we growing exclusively for fruit, 
without any idea of digging plants from 
the rows, we should pursue different meth- 
ods and should obtain better results in the 
way of fruit. It is only fair to state that 
this season. was mere than ordinarily favor- 
able for a large crop of extra large sized 
fruit. 

A portion of the beds above reported on 
were two-year-old plantations, and a small 
portion three-year-old. Had the beds all 
been bearing fruit for the first time the 
yield would have been larger. 





Street Sweepings of Cities as 
- Manure. 





A correspondent states that the Connecti- 
cut Experiment Station has found by analy- 
sis that the sweepings of streets are of 
scarcely any value. This is directly con- 
trary to the experience of the Editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower at Rochester, N. 
Y., who has each year made it a point to 
secure all the sweepings possible. 

One season having filled up a lange ex- 
panse of lawn with subsoil, which was of 
poor quality, the Green’s Fruit Grower 
Editor applied to the surface a dressing of 
an inch of street sweepings which did not 
appear to possess any fertility, looking 
more like sand from the sand pit than 
anything else. We attempted to mix these 
sweepings with the soil somewhat and then 
sowed our grass seed. The grass seed came 
up immediately, but immediately perished, 
being burned up by the strength of this 
apparently weak manure; in fact, those 
street sweepings thus applied were exceed- 
ingly strong in fertility, and still were be- 
low the average so far as we could judge. 
Our next move was to thoroughly incor- 
porate the sweepings with the soil with a 
cultivator, after which we sowed the grass 
seed with gratifying success, securing a 
lawn which is possessed of marked beauty 
until the present hour. 

Since the above experience we have made 
use of every load of street sweepings which 
it has been possible for us to secure. As 
we have driven along the streets of Rock- 
ester and have seen thousands of loads of 
sweepings or scrapings of the streets loaded 
on to wagons and dumped into the river, or 
into hollows, without making any use of 
the fertility. We have been surprised that 
such waste should have been allowed to 
occur. This spring we secured several 
loads of street sweepings during a dry time 
and placed them in piles at convenient lo- 
ealities on the grounds of our Rochester 
place. The city authorities had this refuse 
gathered into piles leaving us to receive 
them into wagons. When a leisure time 
occurred with shovel and wheel-barrow our 
men spread these sweepings over beds of 
gladiolus, over rows of strawberries, along 
hedges of roses, and wherever we desired | 
to enrich the soil and secure additional 
growth. In every instance we spread the 
manure broadcast, covering the entire sur- 
face with the soil. The greatest objection 
to these sweepings was that they were 
scraped together in a dry time, and being 
very dusty were objectionable in handling. 
If they could have been gathered together 
and handled when a little moist, early in 
the season, the inconvenience of handling 
would have been much less, 

The sweepings of asphalt pavements is 
accomplished each hour of the day, there- 
fore these sweepings are of more value 
than those streets that are cleaned only 
once in two or three months. Thus in large 
cities the sweepings of asphalt pavements 
are gathered: together and sold by the car- 
load to: gardeners and others. Thus we 
ean buy in Buffalo various grades of ma- 
nure, secured from the stockyards, from 
stables, from the cleaning of cars in which 
stock has been shipped, and from the 
sweepings of asphalt pavements, The ques- 
tion is which of these classes of manure 
is of the most value? Our choice has been 
manure from cars in which sheep and cat- 


+ 


they formerly used; third, by supplying a 


quality, 
patrons fresh picked in clean baskets, hon- 


ments as a test to New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo and many other points with- 
in a radius of two or three hundred miles, 
Our experience teaches us that after we 
paid express charges, commissions, 
taken our chances of losing by the fruit 
not arriving in the best condition, that 
shipments of fruit do not yield us as good 
profit as that which we sell in our home 
market. 
market we make the price, but where we 
sell fruit at distant points, which is sent by 
express, the purchaser makes the price. It 
is always desirable for the purchaser to 
make his own price wherever it is possible. 
Another drawback to the shipment of fruit 
is that it requires a larger outlay for crates 
and other packages, and often these crates 
are a total loss. 
where we sell near home, since the crates 
are brought home each day by the: same 
wagon which takes them out. 
we sell in the Rochester: markets we would 


FOURTH OF JULY EXPERI- 
ENCE. 





Danger to. Buildings from Fire. 


—_——_. 


On the evening of July 2nd, while sit- 
ting on the piazza in the center portion of 
Rochester, an explosion occurred resemb- 
ling that of several packages of canon fire- 
crackers being fired off instantaneously. 
The heavy explosion continuing and in- 
creasing, my friend and I rushed into the 
street where we saw a crowd crying fire. 
On turning the corner into the main street 
we saw one of the large stores of the city 
in flames. ‘This store is known as the 
“Fair,” containing all kinds of novelties 
and notions. About four thousand dollars’ 
worth of fireworks had been purchased for 
the Fourth of July; a large portion of these 
were located in front of the store, and in 
the show windows. A woman purchasing 
fireworks at this place dropped a package 
‘of torpedoes on the pavement at her feet, 
which set fire to some fireworks lying near. 
In a moment the entire mass of fireworks 
were exploding, the plate-glass windows 
were blown in by the explosion of bombs, 
and the store was a wreck. I was helpful 
to the proprietor in preventing some boys 
from dragging away from the fire a large 
case of fireworks valued at, perhaps, one 
hundred dollars. 

Our Mr. R. E. Burleigh relates the fol- 
lowing Fourth of July incident: The crew 
of the Cornell New York University hay- 
ing returned from a successful rowing con- 
test, great preparations were made as 
usual to celebrate the event with fireworks, 
etc. A heavy dray, drawn by three pow- 
erful horses, was loaded down with Roman 
candles, rockets, bombs, and many other 
kinds of fireworks. As this wagon was 
going through the crowded main street fire 
was in some way communicated to the fire- 
works upon the wagon. In a moment there 
was a series of explosions, and the horses 
began to run away in fright. The driver, 
although the fireworks were exploding all 
around him, burning his clothes, and 
pounding him unmercifully. bravely held 
his position upon the wagon, attempting to 
control his team. He succeeded in doing 
this after his clothing had been burned 
from his person, and he was terribly 
scarred and disfigured. Had his team es- 
caped from him on the crowded main street 
many lives would have been lost. 

People who own real estate in cities feel 
it necessary to remain at home and see that 
their property is free from danger of fire. 
The danger is indeed great, but not greater 
in cities than among farmers and fruit 
growers in the country. It is almost im- 
possible to control the actions of children 
who are almost delirious with the smoke 
of powder and the explosions of fireworks 
which they have purchased. 

I confess that I have serious apprehen- 
sions in regard to fire whenever the Fourth 
of July comes round. On the recent Fourth 
I found it necessary to lock all the build- 
ings, close every window and door of our 
barns and packing houses, having learned 
how easily the bail of a Roman candle, or 
a rocket, may be diverted from ‘its course 
and enter some door or window, thus de- 
stroying buildings. We were one time 
erecting a new building of large size which 
was not completed on the Fourth of July. 
Although we thought we were exceedingly 
careful about the explosion of fireworks 
we found after the holiday had passed that 
a canon fire cracker, which had been ex- 
ploded rods away, had been forced by the 
explosion into the building, where it rested 
upon inflammable timbers. It is a marvel 
the building was not destroyed, since both 
the large fire crackers are often ignited by 
the explosion, and continue to burn for some 
time: thereafter, No one can. tell where an 
exploded fire cracker will go; it sometimes 
flies to a considerable distance. 

I also take the precaution to rake up all 

the litter around barns and buildings so 
as to disconnect the horse barns from the 
piles of strawy manure which usually lies 
near them, so that if the straw should be 
set on fire the flames would not be com- 
municated to the building. We also care- 
fully lock up ali refuse of open sheds and 
attempt in every way possible to make the 
premises as safe as may be from a care- 
less handled fire-brand burning pipes or 
cigars. Notwithstanding these precautions 
it is not unusual for us to see children en- 
tering one of our’ buildings surrounded by 
inflammable material, carrying in one 
hand a lighted torch and in the other a 
package of fire crackers. 
The object of this article is to warn our 
readers against danger from fire, not only 
on the Fourth of July, but at any date 
from smokers of pipes and cigars. No 
matter how careful the smoker may be it 
is always a menace to buildings which he 
frequents. 





Home Sales for Strawberries. 





Perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
our fruit farm is that having located about 
twelve miles from - Rochester we have 
always found a ready home sale fot all of 
our small fruits. We do not market any 
of.our small fruits at Rochester, but sell it 
all dt the villages and to the farmers within 
a circuit of fifteen miles. We sometimes 
drive to Batavia with loads of berries, 
which is twenty miles distant, and some- 
times to Le Roy, which is nearly as far. 
We picked some days 85 bushels of straw- 
berries, or a total of 600 bushels during the 
season. 

I am heartily in favor of making a home 
market. It is possible to make a home 
market where no such market at. present 
exists. We have demonstrated this fact 
by actual experience. When we began fruit 
growing twenty years ago we. could not 
have sold in our home markets one-tenth 
of the amount of fruits we now sell. We 
have secured these results, first, by thor- 
oughly occupying the market so that there 
was no chance for berries grown in other 
places being shipped into our district with 
profit; second, by placing our fruit within 
the reach of the consumer daily at reason- 
able prices. We have, in fact, taught our 
patrons to use far more small fruits than 


superior sized fruit, and frnit of superior | ‘ 
also by placing it before our , 
estly graded, and by dealing with them 
fairly and squarely. 

Desiring to be well informed in regard 
to shipping fruit, we have made consign- 
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Where we sell fruit in the home | f 
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We seldom lose crates 


a 
But should 


space between the two riders, without giv- 
ing the wheelman ahead notice of his in- 


course of the wheel ahead would cause a 
collision. 
on the street car, a lady in full sight of the 


directly on to the man-catcher at the front 
end of the car. 
the condition of minds of such dare-devil 
riders. 


whether the rider is an orderly person, or 
one who desires to have things clean and 
in good shape. 
you pass you will see many of them cov- 
ered with mud and black with grease, 
while others are as bright and clean as 
though they had just left the shop. 


to have everything in ship shape and good 
running order about their wheels, while 
others are perfectly satisfied so long as the 
wheel continues to revolve without too 
much effort on the part of the rider to pro- 
pel it. 
forks bent, or the wheels out of true does 
not disturb these people. 
for a man to take charge of affairs, I 
should want to select one who kept his 
wheel, not only clean, and bright, but who 
kept it in good running order, expecting 
that he would attend to my business some- 
thing after the manner in which he at- 
tended to his own wheel. 


guished from discourteous as they pass you 
on the highway on their wheels. Such peo- 
ple may make comments upon your riding, 
stating that you are trying to cover both 
side of the road, that you do not have the 
ankle movement, that you are too erect, 
that your handle bars are too high or low, 
or make comments about your dress. 


of others. 
spect your rights is discourteous. 
can always be shown in rendering assist- 
ance to strangers, or others, whose wheels 
may be disabled, or who may have met 
with an accident on the road. 


Ward that he once offered his flask cf 
whiskey to the driver of the stage on the 


mountainous section. 


he: 
like to see anybody else drink. 
the opinion of those mountains—keep your 
top cool. 


brain man is not of much use to the world. 
Alcohol, 
brandy or whiskey, is a foe to the brain; 


renders it unfit for use. 
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disastrous, since to have crates of all sizes 
and shapes is vexatious for apparent rea- 
Years ago we used to collect the 
berry boxes after sales, but of recent years 
Berry boxes 





sons, 


the boxes go with the fruit. 
do not cost one-fourth what they did ten 
years ago. 


We have found that where shipments are 
made by’ express it is desirable to ship to 
points where the fruit will not have to be 
transferred from one car to another, for 
the reason that when fruit is transferred 
the crates are handled by careless men who 
thump them about, tip them up and bang 
them around, much as they do trunks, and 
the fruit suffers. Transfers also cause de- 
lays, and sometimes fatal delays. We also 
find that the fruit grower cannot afford to 
ship by express, where the fruit has to pass 
over the lines of more than one express 
company, since this incurs additional] ex- 
pense. The most successful shipments of 
fruits are those made in carload lots in 
which case refrigerator cars are used and 
the car goes at freight rates, instead of at 
express, the expense being but a fraction 
of what it would have been on small fruite 
by express. 
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Cutting Back Red Raspberry 
Canes. 





The question is often raised, shall we cut 
back the canes of red raspberries. Last 
spring we trimmed four raws of Loudon red 
raspberries, leaving the rest of the planta- 
tion untrimmed. The canes of the un- 
trimmed rows were comparatively short and 
it did not seem as though they needed trim- 
ming, or cutting back. We have just been 
picking the fruit from this plantation and 
find that the trimmed rows are producing 
twice as many berries as the untrimmed, 
and the fruit of the trimmed rows are of 
larger size and of superior quality. ; 

Loudons are producing wonderfully again 
this season in spite of the severe drouth, 
even in the propagating patches where the 
suckers are growing thickly between the 
rows, and where no cultivation has been 
given there is a good crop of fruit, much 
better than we had expected. We looked 
for a light yield this season on account of 
the drouth but are harvesting a big crop. 
Drouth seems to possess no terrors for the 
Loudon. ‘This variety surprises us at 
every turn. 





Bicycle Riding as an Indication 
of Character. 





I am a student of human nature. It 
gives me pleasure to watch people upon 
the street, or at large gatherings, thus be- 
coming familiar with many peculiarities 
of our race. Pope has truly said: “The 
proper study of mankind is man.” We 
should know how humanity acts under va- 
ried circumstances and conditions. 


A bicycle offers a method of studying the 
character of those who ride this attractive 
and complicated machine, First, riders 
teach us by their conduct that humanity 
takes great risks of life and limb, as well 
as of money and of health. I have a large 
bump of caution, thus I am ever on the 
lookout for collisions. I find by experience 
that I must not only look out for my own 
wheel but I must keep a close watch for 
the wheels of other people carelessly ridden, 

Last night a wheelman rode _ his 
wheel up a long hill leading to the eleva- 
tion where my house stands. The exertion 
was 60 great he fell dead when he reached 
the top of the hill. 


On my way home from the center of the 
city I pass up an avenue which is ap- 
proached by side streets at frequent. inter- 
vals, down whichis quite a descent. I 
ride very slowly when I approach: thése 
down grade side streets, and it is well I 
do so, for had I gone by at great speed I 
should often have collided with careless 
people who come down the hills of the side 
streets at a break-neck pace, turning onto 
the avenue without knowing, or seeming 
to care, whether other wheelmen may not 
be coming toward them unseen round the 
corner. These fast riders are aware that 
there may be unseen bicycles approaching, 
but they are willing to take their chances 
of accident rather than to lessen their 
pace. These are only a few of other and 
similar experiences, making the fact plain 
that the majority of the human family is 
willing to take great risks. 

Some bicycle riders dash by those riding 
ahead of them, leaving only a few inches 


tention to pass, when a slight change of 
Yesterday, as I rode down town 
car, which was going at high speed, rode 


It is difficult to analyze 


The condition of one’s bicycle indicates 


If you watch the wheels 


Some people are exceedingly particular 


Whether the chain is too loose, the 


Were I looking 


Courteous people can often be distin- 


It 
s the part of courtesy in every walk of 
ife (or in their ride) to respect the rights 
A wheelman who does not re- 
Courtesy 
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J. S. Chase.—It is reported of Artemus 


op of which he was riding. through a 
The stage driver re- 
used the flask in most decided tones. Said 
“J don’t drink; I won’t drink; I don’t 
I am of 


They’ve got snow and I’ve got 
rains; that’s all the difference.” There is 

great deal of wisdom in his remark, 
Keep your top cool.” Without a sound 
whether in beer, cider, wine, 
nd when it gets there inflames it, and 
Be like the hon- 











ing, perhaps, fifty or more, tons each. On 


tle have been shippe* 


seldom get back the same crates, which is 


est stage driver, and resolve to keep your 
top cool. 
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If this world’s all there is fer me ang 








man, 
Still, seems ter me, 
We'd ought ter try as h 
e’d oug er try as hard, ’ 
climb as high We'd ough 
As if we'd be repaid all through the by 


by; 

We'd ought ter strive fer good, if life 
a whiff,— 

I ain’t a-sayin’ ’t is, I’m only sayin’ 

If wae? die we go ter “Mansions d 
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If life is all, why then, be thankful y 
alive, . 

And set your aim on high and do and 
and strive; 

If Heaven comes beyond, be manful-lig 
brave, . 

And make your Heaven shine a bit thj, 
the grave; 

Don’t set around and fret about wh 


goin’ ter be, 

But make your life a light fer other me 
see; 

No matter, gleamin’ 

cold and stiff— 

I don’t say which it is—I’m only sayin 

--Joe Lincoln, in L. A. W. Bulle 


robes or grave-cly 





An Easy Method 





{ 

Bilson—“That new cook of yours MM! 
very handsome woman, isn’t she?” 

Jilson—“You bet she is. Why, aj 

has to do is to smile at the potatoes 
they are mashed.”--Chicago News, 





Reform on Eulogies. 





members of Congress continues to taka | 
a good deal of the valuable time of 








It was at one of these restaurants 
a small orchestra plays during the fee 
hour. 

A waiter let fall a tray of dig 
They struck the floor with a loud 
and much broken queensware resulta 

“You awkward lout!” roared the y 
waiter. “See what you’ve done!” 

“IT dropped it exactly on time, anyho 
sullenly responded the other, who 
musician in reduced circumstances, “, 


those stiffs were trying to play.”—Chigmm | 
Tribune. 





Battle with a Panther, 





Colonel Inman is familiar with the} 
its of the various animals then to be ¢ 
in the mountains and on the great pla 
and acquired a thorough knowledge of 
history of each, says the Globe Demoq 
In the matter of strength and ferocity 
unhesitatingly yields the palm to the gif 
ly bear, whose wonderful power and 
markable tenacity of life are such that 
was always regarded by Indians and t 
pers as being their most dangerous foe, 
for this rearson they made it a rrule n 
to attack one unless backed up by a st} 
force of well-armed men:. Next. in fer 
he classes the panther,’‘or Qalifornia \ 
which once had an extensive range onky 
American continent. Although lion-lil 
color he in no wise resembles his Af 
or Asiatic namesake, but is more n 
related to the tiger in his habits. 
the puma of the naturalists, or Ameri 
cougar, and is realy a longttailed cat- 
only true representative of the gd 
felis on the continent. He is a magunifit 
looking animal, with great sleepy 
eyes, skin as soft as velvet, beautifi 
mottled, and teeth half an inch long, 
sharp as daggers. His paws meas 
inches across, his limbs are finely pr 
tioned as a sculptor could desire, and 
his muscles as brawny as an athlete’s.} 
breast is broad, and his body as flexible 
a snake’s; he is an active climber, andg 
erally drops or springs upon his prey f 
a limb where ke has carefully conc 
himself. Like the majority of wild be 
he generally runs from man, except ¥ 
cornered, or a female is met with kit 
—then the maternal instinct presents i 
as strongly as in any other animal. 
cougar attains its greatest size i 
Rocky Mountains, where its body red 
a length of 4 feet and 10 inches, and 
from 2 to 2% feet. It and the grizzly 
are mortal enemies, and in their freq 
single combats the bear is not always 
victor. 

In this connection Colonel Inman rei 
a story of a curious shot at a panther® 
by Buswell, an old trapper, who lived! 
many years with the Pawnees in the! 
mense village on the Republican, 10 
braska, long before that tribe was rem" 
to its reservation in the Indian Ter 
He was a famous shot, aud when the" 
ping season was over spent all his tt 
hunting elk, bear and deer, which abou! 
in the “Dismal River country,” as tle§ 
treme northwestern portion of what ls® 
the State of Nebraska was then called. & 
One morning in March, about 1860, ‘! 
started out from his camp on a little st 
which ran into the Republican, y 
elk. There was a slight sprinkling of st 
on the ground, which made the tram 
the animals he was after plainly 
in the white rime that covered the @ 
After he had been out an hour <P 
upon the trail of about thirty elk, whi 
followed, hoping to overtake the herd # 
short distance. The tracks led him bp 
small canon, not more than 40 feet © 
at the opening and gradually contrat 
until it was less than 20 feet actos 
was very rocky, the ledges forming 2°" 
of shelves which in places were cove? 
a growth of cedars. - 
Buswell was walking leisurely re 
tently watching the elk tracks, an¢ 1 
rived at the narrowest part of the . 
when his ears were greeted by 4 a 
dently emanating from some wild 1 
Looking up, he saw, to his dismay, " 
male panther on a flat ledge under 4 vf 
of the stunted cedars. ous 4 


















The fur: 
was in the attitude of springing whe?” 
first saw her, and he had no time he 
up his gun or jump aside. So quic . 
the cat’s movements that she was = 
upon him before he could think, het "| 
open and her claws’ unsheathed “a 
Less. With that coolness for whl wi 
of his class were noted, as the “t 
jumped for him he held the muzzle”, 
Sharp’s carbine at such an angle t# i 
she reached him he stuck the rifle © 
her throat and pulled the trigge ath 
fell on him. The shot killed the [y 
stantly, but not before she had tor"), 
shoulders, ripping the flesh in st’ 
his arm as she tumbled off to the 4 
It was a most remarkable shot. 5 + sit 
a lucky one, for while the old trappe fe 
his life his arm was useless forev’ 
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rules the world.’’ 
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ONLY A WOMAN’S 





August Stay-at- 





Written for Green's Fruit 
regular correspondent, 8: 


To keep cool and happy t 
ig no easy matter, and th 
get away from the cookin} 
day, and all the home © 
worse than an army of flie 
Many can pack up and be 
jority must stay at home, 
Let us face the situatio! 
best of it, and indeed it 
we steadily try to find th 
await the cheerful stay-at 
not have to make new clot! 
and the children, nor endu 
up, with company manners 
our- loose wrappers and t 
play all day, making mud 


Jin the dirt to their heart’: 


haps they will be more he 
when school time comes 
had endured the restraints 
visiting. Don’t consider — 
good-for-nothing wretch 
great deal of your time 
chair, or better still in a 
shady corner, with a rea 
your hands. [Tor pity’s $2 
get your winter’s sewing 
some smart women that b 
it. But fall finds them mo 
centented than ever. Prepa 
a day is another disagreea! 
labor may be made much 
and cooking as much as po: 
of the day. As you value 
fulness and health, don’t 
feed the family on fresh 
meal, Many kinds of me 
bought cooked, and hot we: 
to buy them. They cost 4 
remember you do not ha 
penses, and better pay the 
doctor. I make a strong 
made ice cream, too long ¢ 
ury for the rich. Freezer 
not expensive and in the 
most places cream and i 
Let the older girl or boy 
the daily making it, and 
learn to furnish this delig 
ishing food. The trolley 
out in all direction. Once 
let “mother” pack a basi 
things like bananas and 
butter, and locking in all b 
with the fastening of th 
off with the children for 
weather may find us as 
for work as if we had s 
dollars in traveling. 


CHILDREN AND i 


We can begin with the ! 
ing habits almost imperc: 
make them strong in he 
quently happy. When a 
handle books or sewing ¢ 
kind teach them to sit 
against the light, never 
Tight into the eyes, and 
May generally be secured 
habit is breathing properl; 
a day, to throw back the 
the lips tightly and inhal 
slowly, and out again. In 
will come from deep dow) 
the upper part of the lung 
sure freedom from lung ;: 
bles. That dread enem 
would be overthrown if rig! 
Carried on persistently. | 
not be encouraged to eat 4 
candy stuffing should be 
Little pleasant health t 
after illnesses brought on 
or ignorance, will go a gre% 
dreads: sickness and the « 
readily help by his own eff 
of his hands. A little th 
the right time will prevent 
dread diseases, diphtheria, 
‘child may be taught to nev 
Toom into the cold air an 
Without putting on an ext 
rushing out doors from t 
Toom for recess that has 
Mother’s heart ache for th 
tle ones. One great hea 
cheerfulness. Let every t 
break the child of sulking 
Not only for the -happines 
Lold but for health’s sake. 
With a pleasant good mor 
See the children are in time 
breakfast, and be sure tk 
talk, sending them off.to sc! 

0 they say, “these are sm: 
USt these little observayce 
that will form good habits 
‘Will be more apt to grow 
Gnd happy. Of course it i 
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An Easy Method 


“That new cook of yours j 
some woman, isn’t she?’ 
“You bet she is. Why, all 
D is to smile at the potatoes 
mashed.”—Chicago News, 





Reform on Eulogies, 


cital of the virtues of deces 
of Congress continues to take 
eal of the valuable time of 1 
eform in congressionsl eulogie 
ssary.—Boston Herald. 7 
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Mother Love. 


ight build a palace fair 

By ery joy of soul and sense, 
And set heart as sentry there 

To weard your happy innocence; 

| might plant a ge too strong 

For creeping sorrows to writhe through, 
And find my whole life not too long 

To give, to make your hedge for you; 


teach the laden air 
#3 = no sounds that were not sweet, 
Could teach the earth that only fair, 
[ntrodden flowers deserve your feet, 
Would I not tear the secret scroll - 
Where all our griefs lie closely curled, 
And give your little hand control . 
Of all the joys of all the world? 
put, ah, I have no skill to raise : 
The palace, teach the hedge to grow; 
The common airs blow through your days, 
By common paths your dear feet go; 
And you must twine, of common flowers, 
The wreath that happy women wear, 
And bear, in desolate, darkened hours 
The common griefs that all men bear. 


inions of my love I fold 
BA little shoviders close about; 
Ah, could my love keep out the cold, 
Or shut the creeping sorrows out! 
Rough paths will tire your darling feet, 
Gray skies will weep your tears above, 
While round your life in torment beat 


vings of mother love! 
ern ee —Pali Mall Gazette. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
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August Stay-at-Homes. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
reguiar correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


To keep cool and happy this trying month 
is no easy matter, and the one wish is to 
get away from the cooking three meals a 
day, and all the home worries that are 
worse than an army of flies in hot weather. 
Many can pack up and be off but the ma- 
jority must stay at home, grin and bear it. 
Let us face the situation and make the 
best of it, and indeed it is not so bad if 
we steadily try to find the comforts that 
await the cheerful stay-at-homes. We do 
not have to make new clothes for ourselves 
and the children, nor endure being dressed 
up, With company manners. We can wear 
our loose wrappers and the children can 
play all day, making mud pies and digging 
in the dirt to. their heart’s content. Per- 
haps ‘they will be more ‘healthy and happy 
when school time comes than as if they 
had endured the restraints of boarding or 
visiting. Don’t consider yourself a lazy, 
good-for-nothing wretch if you spend a 
great deal of your time in your rocking 
chair, or better still in a hammock in/a 
shady corner, with a real good story in 
your hands. Tor pity’s sake, don’t try to 
get your winter’s sewing done. I know 
some smart women that boast they can do 
it, But fall finds them more tired and dis- 
centented than ever. Preparing three meals 
a day is another disagreeable task, but the 
labor may be made much less by planning 
and cooking as much as possible in the cool 
of the day. As you value your own cheer- 
fulness and health, don’t make pies, but 
feed the family on fresh fruit at every 
meal. Many kinds of meate can now ue 
bought cooked, and hot weather is the time 
to buy them. They cost a little more, but 
remember you do not have traveling ex- 
Penses, and better pay the grocer than the 
doctor. I make a strong plea for home- 
made ice cream, too long considered a lux- 
ury for the rich. Freezers, nowadays, are 
not expensive and in the country, or in 
most places cream and ice are at hand. 
Let the older girl or boy have charge of 
the daily making it, and they will soon 
arn to furnish this delightful and nour- 
ishing food. The trolley lines now reach 
out in all direction. Once or twice a week 
let “mother” pack a basket with simple 
things like bananas and good bread and 
butter, and locking in ail her home worries 
With the fastening of the front door, be 
off with the children for the day. Cool 
Weather may find us as fresh and ready 
for work as if we had spent a hundred 
dollars in traveling. 


CHILDREN AND HBALTH. 


_ We can begin with the little ones, form- 
ing habits almost imperceptibly that will 
Make them strong in health and conse- 
quently happy. When a child begins to 
handle books or sewing or work of any 
kind teach them to sit with the back 
against the light, never letting it shine 
Tight into the eyes, and strong eye-sight 
may generally be secured. Another good 
habit is breathing properly. Several time: 
4 day, to throw back the shoulders, close 
the lips tightly and inhale the fresh air, 
lowly, and out again. In time the breath 
Will come from deep down, and not from 
the upper part of the lungs. This will in- 
Sire freedom from lung and throat trou- 
bles. That dread enemy, consumption, 
Would be overthrown if right breathing was 
carried on persistently. Children should 
hot be encouraged to eat at all hours, and 
rudy stuffing should be frowned down. 
sexi Pleasant health talks, especially 
* er illnesses brought on by carelessness 
Reese will goa great way. <A chila 
™ “ed sickness and the doctor, and wii 
med help by his own efforts to keep out 
th 's hands. A little thoughtfulness at 
e Nght time will prevent colds, and those 
or diseases, diphtheria, croup, ete. A 
om may be taught to never go from a hot 
Sith into the cold air and stand talking 
soe ut putting on an extra wrap. It is 
ing out doors from the close school- 
ate for recess that has made many a 
other's heart ache for the loss of her lit- 
oe One great health preserver is 
= ulness. Let every thing be tried to 
Not the child of sulking and fretfulness. 
bold sf for the happiness of the house- 
a. ut for health’s sake. Begin the day 
tee Ae pleasant good morning! Rise and 
make children are in time to eat a hearty 
talk ast, and be sure there is. pleasant 
: jcnding them off to school with.a kiss. 
just vd Say, “these are small things” ? It is 
4 ow little observances persevered in 
will form good habits, and the child 
‘€ More apt to grow up healthfully 
®ppy. Of course it is no easy work, 


but. better far than to carry the children 
through so many diseases, the result of 
careless habits. 


NATURE’S MEDICINE. 


The earth, the air, the sunshine is now 
preparing the delicious fruit, beautiful to 
the eye, nourishing to the body, and medi- 
cine for the ills all flesh is heir to. But 
people will take nauseous physics at a 
doilar a bottle and pass by the fruit, per- 
haps growing in their back yards, or to be 
be bought for a small sum, at the grocers. 
Nothing like lemons for sick people, espe- 
cially if they are bilious. Made into lem- 
onade and taken before breakfast, it en- 
sures a good day, and a tumbler full at 
night, comfortable sleep. A lady recover- 
ing from grippe was troubled with sleep- 
lessness. An orange was cut for her and a 
piece held in the mouth would allay thirst 
and quiet her better than a_ soothing 
draught and with no after bad effects. 
Blackberries are good for children with 
summer complaints. In fact ripe fruit 
keeps the bowels in good condition. Ap- 
ples come in the fall, and freely partaken 
of tone the system to withstand the colds, 
grippe and malarial gevms hovering around 
and ever watchful to find a lodgement in 
the human system. A consumptive told me 
her life was prolonged, and she+ was in 
comfortable health for years from eating 
grapes. She had them at her bedside and 
cured many a restless night by slowly 
sucking them. Another old lady of sixty- 
five fell and broke her arm, and the doc- 
tor was fearful the bones would not 
knit, but being a fruit eater, her body was 
in such good conditions that her arm soon 
was as well as ever. Bananas are often 
better than meat, and so hearty, they sat- 
isfy hunger and are especially good for 
children. Instead of fussing with pies 
and rich pastry to prepare a junch for a 
picnic here are the bananas, done up in 
such compact and convenient bundles, as 
if made on purpose to spare our backs and 
tempers and time spent in preparing dain- 
ties in hot kitchens. If for no other rea- 
son than to save doctor’s and druggist’s 
bills, we ought to eat freely of fruit. Live 
out in the suburbs where at least currants 
can be grown in the back yard and if there 
is room for one tree let it be an apple. It 
may prove the best kind of medicine chest 
for the whole family. 


AN UGLY BARN. 


Alas! We had to move, and we couldn’t 
pack the back yard into the van and carry 
it to the new place. And I had whipped 
that garden into beautiful shape from a 
howling wilderness, of tin cans, and what 
not, after three years of patient work. And 
the new yard! not much larger than a 
good sized bed quilt, the space being about 
half filled with a big, staring, ugly barn. 
But plants I must have, and they must 
cover that eyesore of a building. There 
was a window in the barn fronting the 
back door of the house. I soon had a 
large box made and placed on iron brack- 
ets below the sili and filled with rich earth. 
In the back were Morning Glories run- 
ning up the old sides of the barn on strings. 
In each end pink Oxalis and scarlet Nas- 
turtiums hanging over the edge. I had 
about four inches room between the wall 
and the walk, and planted a row of Bal- 
sames. Not the old fashioned snappers of 
our grandmother’s day, but the new kind 
like small roses. My ugly barn was a 
grand support for climbers and I found 
my “up garden,” most delightful. Of 
course there were sweet peas and climb- 
ing beans and a large space was devoted 
to gourds that may well be called the 
“Whimsicals” of the plant family. There 
were the nest eggs, the sugar trough, the 
dish rag, the serpents and the Hercules’ 
Clubs. If I wanted a good laugh I would 
go and look at them and the children in 
the block were: wild to get them to play 
with. I found the climbers were a pretty 
extensive family, and my ugly barn, a 
grand place to get acquainted with their 
queer beautiful ways. The cobacas gave 
me a delightful surprise as they are not 
often seen in gardens. The flowers are 
trumpet shaped, and change their colors 
from light green to rich purple. Then as 
a neighbor to this was spomaea and canary 
bird flower. And on the shady side the 
barn was a variegated hop vine. The 
leaves are prettily trimmed with white, 
and the best of it was it covered that ugly 
wall completely. So don’t despair, and 
spend your time groaning, “I have no 
place for flowers.” Barns, sheds, chicken 
coups all can be made beautiful by a little 
thought and care and window boxes can 
make an old piace into something that will 
cause an artist to smile. 





Famous Women. 


Sappho was a Greek poetess who lived 
nearly a century before the Christian era. 
She invented a new measure in lyric poetry, 
and was so esteemed by her countrymen 
that they stamped their money with her 
image. She cast herself into the sea be- 
cause of unrequited love. 

Cleopatra is said to owe her conquest 
over Caesar and Anthony not alone to her 
beauty of face and form, but to her intel- 
lectuality, as well. She was a great iin- 
guist, and exceedingly wise in her policies, 
tactful and scheming, as well as charming. 
At a banquet given to Antony she dis- 
solved her famous pearl, valued at over 
$200,000, in a glass of vinegar. After the 
defeat of Antony by Octavius, and his gsub- 
sequent death, she destroyed herself by 
the sting of an asp. 

Madame de Maintenon, afterwards the 
wife of Louis XIV., was reared in humble 
circumstances, .a dependent upon the 
bounty of a wealthy relative, and com- 
pelled to do the mest menial lavor. At the 
age of sixteen she married Scarron, the 
poet, and after his death became governess 
to the children of Madame de Montespan, 
the confidential friend of the king. Being 
a woman of great tact. she, by consum- 
mate skiil, managed to meet the king, and 
at once ingratiated herself into his favour. 
When he was about forty-seven, and. she 
fifty, they were secretly married. She 
never realized her highest ambition, how- 
ever, as she was never acknowledged Queen 
of France. 

Madame de Stael shone as one of the 
brightest figures of the Napoleon period. 
Such men as Tallyrand, Chateaubriand, 
Lafayette and Grimm, sought the friend- 
ship of this gifted writer. Her translation 
and criticism of Kant was considered the 
best that ever appeared.. Napoleon once 
said of her wit: “I would rather face a 
thousand soldiers with fixed bayonets, than 
excite the sarcasm of her pen.” 





The diamond is, believed to be of recent 
geological formation, and a microscopic ex- 
amination often discloses in its substance 
minute plants and vegetable fibers. 





The Problem of Fertility. 


Several prominent principles and facts 
should be held constantly in mind in the 
handling and application of farm manures. 
Next to quality and richness of fertilizing ma- 
terial, the most important point is the me- 
chanical condition of manure. It is well to 
remember always, that all plants take their 
nourishment only in liquid form. It follows, 
then, that the finer the manure, when it is 
applied to crops, the more readily will it be 

uced to a ie and made available as 
food for plants. The Kemp Manure Spreader, 
manufactured by the Kemp & Burpee Mfg. 
Co., of Syracuse, New York; will do this 





work. Write them for their valuable and in- 
tite free book ‘“‘The Problem of Fer- 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


A clever invention, which may be made 
at home, is a small roller for keeping veils 
tidy and smooth when taken off. Get a 
small wooden roller, one inch in diameter 
and about eighteen inches long, cover with 
a piece of common flannel first, then cut 
a piece of velvet or satin two inches longer 
than the rod, and wide enough to go round; 
line the two ends with a bit of contrasting 
color in ribbon or silk just one inch down; 
cover the roll with the velvet, sewing it 
on very neatly, and then tie up the two 
ends with a piece of narrow ribbon so that 
the piece lined with color stands out at 
each edge. If veils are rolled on this they 
will last longer and never get curled at the 
edge. 

Some one advises that the stringy coat 
left an bananas after they are peeted should 
be removed before eating. It is this, like 
the white, pithy underskin of an orange, 
which is indigestible. 

Housekeepers who cook dried fruit prop- 
erly prepare it by washing it thoroughly, 
letting it soak in cold water until all dirt 
or sediment has been loosened and washed 
off, then rinse it thoroughly and put it to 
soak for twenty-four hours in clear water. 
Cook it slowly and not very long in the 
water in which it has been soaked. This 
process brings out the real fresh-fruit 
flavor better than any other. 

If a piece of rare beefsteak is left over 
from breakfast, it makes an excellent sand- 
wich filling for luncheon if chopped very 
fine and seasoned with salt and pepper. In 
this condition it is much more digestible 
than when reheated in the universally de- 
tested stew. 

Sponge faded silks with warm water and 
soap; then rub them with a dry cloth on a 
flat board; afterward iron them on the in- 
side with a smooth iron. Old black silks 
may be improved by sponging with spirits. 
In this case, the ironing may be done on 
the right side, thin paper being spread over 
to prevent glazing. . 

Ordinary headaches almost always yield 
to the simultaneous application of hot 
water to the feet and back of the neck. 

A strip of flannel or a soft napkin, folded 
lengthwise and dipped in hot water and 
wrung out, and then applied around the 
neck of a child that has the croup, will 
surely bring relief in a few minutes. 

Here is a good way to clean carpets with- 
out taking them up: Sweep thoroughly 
first; then put two tablespoonfuls of am- 
monia in a pail of water, and with a brush, 
not too stiff, scrub the carpet carefully. 
Wipe with a cloth; change the water fre- 
quently. Open all the windows and doors 
until the carpet dries. It will not take 
long. 

A proper towel folded several times, and 
dipped in hot water, quickly wrung and ap- 
plied over the site of toothache or neural- 
gia, will generally afford prompt relief. 

If you wish to be hygienic use olive oil 
or good cotton-seed oil for frying. If this 
seems extravagant, use lard or dripping, 
of which, if you use much meat, you should 
have an abundant supply. 

Where vegetables are to be served alone, 
select the most perfect of their kind. The 
less sightly ones may be used for stewing, 
soups or seasonings. 





Care of the Hair. 


Once a week in summer and once a month 
in winter is, according to a hairdresser, 
often enough to wash the hair. ‘For fre- 
quent washings weaken it. The scalp 
should be carefully dried afterwards. The 
hair should be trimmed about once a month 
to prevent it from falling out. Occasionally 
its condition becomes poor, just as the gen- 
eral system gets run down. It then needs 
a good tonic, and should have it; but other- 
wise hairdressings are generally to be 
avoided. Brush thoroughly once a day, at 
least, and do not braid tightly .at night. 
While care will do much towards strength- 
ening weak growths of hair, it is, after all, 
a matter of temperament. I have seen 
strong and lusty voung women with very 
poor hair, and I have seen their opposites 
with magnificent locks. I knew an Irish- 
woman, sixty years old, who had _ blue- 
black hair with a satiny lustre that was 
beautiful. It fell below her waist, and was 
so thick that it covered her like a mantle 
when she fet it down. I doubt if she had 
ever brushed it; a hasty combing through 
in the morning and a twist, with a com- 
mon back comb stuck in to hold it up, was 
all the dressing it ever got. It is such con- 
tradictory conditicns as these that make it 





hard to treat hair successfully.”—Evening 
Post. 





The Bedbug. 


This insect is a true bug, having a sharp 
beak for piercing and sucking. It belongs 
to the same family as the chinch bug, 
squash bug, cabbage bug, ete., but while 
like these, it may have preyed upon plants 
at first, it has for a long time been a hu- 
man parasite and has followed man nearly 
all over the globe. Ships are often infested, 
and thus they are carried from one country 
to another. 

While it is a disgrace to harbor these 
pests, it is no sign of filthiness to have 
them enter our homes, as they commonly 
get into one’s trunk and on one’s clothing 
while traveling. I have sometimes found 
them in a valise after returning nome from 
a journey. 

They are found usually in old buildings 
which are full of holes and cracks, thus 
furnishing harboring places for these pests. 
It seems as though nature intended these 
insects for narrow crevices, as their. bodies 
are thin and flat, allowing them to slip 
easily into cracks, 

Bedbugs have a very disagreeable odor, 
due to small glands on the body which se- 
ercte an oily fluid, but they do not eject any 
poisonous substance into the wound they 
make. The bites swell considerably on 
some persons, but it is due to the piercing 
irritating ‘secretion. Many people are not 
affected in this way. Besides being annoy- 
ing to many and disagreeable to all, they 
are really dangerous, as they are able to 
transmit contagious diseases from one per- 
son to another. These insects lay their 
eggs in little clusters of two or three dozen 
each, and as this is repeated several times 
a year, they increase rapidly. After hatch- 
ing, the young molt five times before they 
are full grown. The period of hatching 
and growth is from two to three months. 
according to locality and climate. In cold 
climates they hibernate during winter, ex- 
cept in rooms kept warm. They live for 
many months, and perhaps years, without 
food, so it of no use to try starving them 
out of unoccupied houses. Cockroaches 
are said to eat them, but they are them- 
selves a disgusting pest and nearly as un- 
desirable as the bugs. Red ants will also 
kill and carry them off to their nests, but 
no one wishes to harbor. one insect in order 
to be clear of another. 

There are many ways of fighting this 
parasite and several remedies that are quite 
effectual. A thorough cleaning and ‘scald- 
ing with boiling water is a sure way of 
getting rid of them if kept up long enough. 
Burning sulphur in a room closed up tightly 
for several hours will destroy all bugs and 
every other living creature. The sulphur 
fumes, however, will blacken metals and 
bleach colored goods, so all such should first 
be removed from the room. Turpentine, 
benzine and kevosene introduced into all 
hiding places drive them out or destroy 





them. Corrosive sublimate dissolved in 
alcoho] is also used in the same way. It 
is a deadly poison, and must be used with 
care. There are many mixtures put up 
and sold as “bedbug exterminators” that 
will usually kill the insects. 

While the creatures are mostly found 
among the lower and dirtier classes of peo- 
ple, they aré likely to gain an entrance into 
any home. When such is the case an im- 
mediate declaration of war, and no surren- 
der, should be resorted to.—F. P. Briggs, 
in Epitomist. 





Fly Time. 


There is no need that there should be 
any ‘“‘fly time,” if scientists are to be be- 
lieved. The annoyance is entirely prevent- 
able, and on!y human carelessness is ac- 
countable for the existence of the swarms 
of these insects which do so much to make 
life a hardship in summer. Recently the 
Bureau of Entomology has been investi- 
gating the question and it declares that a 
few simple precautions would practically 
exterminate the race of house flies in half 
a dozen seasons. Practically all of them 
are bred in stables. Every stable, in fact, 
is a fly hatchery, and it is to such places 
that the female flies go to lay their eggs. 
They deposit them in fresh manure, the 
heat of which accomplishes the incubation. 


The Government experts recently have 
been making experiments for the purpose 
of finding out how the breeding of flies in 
stables may be most easily and effectually 
checked. It is found that a single pound 
of horse droppings will commonly contain 
1,200 larvae and pupae of the house fly. 
The larvae are small footless maggots, 
passing through the usual pupa condition 
before appearing as perfect insects with 
wings. On attaining the winged state, 
they look at once for water, and this, as 
well as siitable-food, they are apt to find 
in.the nearest human dwellings. They 
come straight frum the filth of the stable 
into the house. Their habits are always 
objectionable, and there is no doubt what- 
ever that they are carriers of diseases, par- 
ticularly from infectious sores. On the 
other hand, they have a certain amount of 
usefulness as scavengers. 

The Government entomologists have 
been trying various methods of killing the 
immature flies in stables. For obvious rea- 
sons, it is desired to find some plan that is 
cheap and easy, so that stable keepers and 
stable owners may be induced to employ it. 
The time will yet arrive when the owner 
of a stable will be compelled by law to pre- 
vent his establishment from becoming a 
nuisance by the adoption of some mode of 
preventing the propagation of flies on his 
premises. It has been discovered by Prof. 
Howard that the development of the lar- 
val insects can be stopped entirely by 
spraying the horse droppings or other ma- 
nure with kerosene. This also kills the 
larvae of the biting stabie flies, which cause 
distress to horses and sometimes even to 
human beings. It is only occasionally, how- 
ever, that the biting flies referred to enter 
dwellings. They look so much like the 
house fly that only an expert can tell the 
difference, and hence the common notion 
to the effect that house flies sometimes bite. 
As a matter of fact the house fly has no 
mouth parts for biting. 

Chloride of lime is as effective as kero- 
sene for use in the stable, though a little 
more expensive. Much might be accom- 
plished if every stable owner would keep 
on his premises a little fly poison in a sau- 
cer of water. The flies bred in the stable 
would go directly to the water and would 
thus be destroyed. 

It is obvious that every fly killed in early 
spring is an important gain. The propaga- 
tion of each season’s swarms is attribut- 
able to a few individuals that have survived 
the winter in houses.—Nebraska Farmer. 





The Effect of Colors. 


There are colors that are refreshing and 
broadening, others that absorb light and 
give a boxed-up appearance to a room, oth- 
ers that make a room with a bleak north- 
ern exposure or with no exposure at all 
appear bright and cheerful; some that 
make a room appear warm, some that make 
it cold. 

If a ceiling is to be made higher, leave 
it light, that it may appear to recede. Deep- 
ening the color used on the ceiling would 
make it lower—an effect desirable if the 
room is small and the ceiling very high. 
Various tones of yellow are substitutes for 
sunlight. 

The thermometer seems to fall six de- 
grees when you walk into a blue room. 
Yellow is an advancing color; therefore, 
a room fitted up in yellow will appear 
smaller than it is. On the other hand, blue 
of a certain shade introduced generously 
into a room will give an idea of space. 
Red makes no difference in regard to seize. 
Green makes very little. 

If a bright, sunny room gets its light 
from a space obtruded upon by russet- 
colored or yellow-painted houses, or else 
looks out upon a stretch of green grass, it 
should be decorated in a color very differ- 
ent from the shade chosen if the light comes 
from only an unbroken expanse of sky. 

If olive or red brown be used in conjunc- 
tion with mahogany furniture, the result 
is very different from what it would be if 
blue were used. Blue would develop the 
tawny orange lurking in the mahogany. 

Red brings out in a room whatever hint 
of green Inrks in the composition of the 
other colors employed. 

Green neads sunlight to develop the yel- 
low in it, (and make it seem cheerful. 





—It would take an able pen to describe 
emphatically the true worth of mother’s 
hands. They are the main factors in our 
well-being from eariy childhood until more 
mature years finds us deprived of her ten- 
der and willing hands which pointed to us 
the safest road to travel. We no doubt 
have felt the chastising weight of her hand 
coming aginst us at uniform intervals for 
thoughtless ingratitude at times, but not- 
withstanding the event, that hand is of 
priceless worth, sometimes in earning our 
living and preparing it for our reception, 
and also ready to replenish the thin and 
faded wardrobe from leaving us entirely, 
that replenishing hand takes a general sur- 
vey of everything pertaining to our inter- 
est, keeping us cheerful and happy. If 
mother’s hands should be brown and ¢al- 
loused, they possess more warmth and ten- 
derness than can well be realized by 
thoughtless humanity; those hands are very 
busy from early morn till dewy eve in 
throwing the shuttle, or plying the needle, 
or many other useful employments to pro- 
duce necessary. comfort or convenience for 
the good of the family. Sometimes older 
men and women are yet recciving the ben- 
efit, but after a time that loving hand will 
close forever to our remaining wants. Some 
hear the returning echo on the still mid- 
night air, “Gone already.”—Free Press. 





The greatest banquet in history took 
place August 18, 1889, when the 40,000 
mayors of France sat at a table in the 
Palais de Industrie in Paris. There were 
three relays of about 13,000 guests each. 
To prepare the feast required seventy-five 
chief cooks, 13,000 waiters, scullions, cel- 
larmen and helpers, 80,000 plates, 52,000 
glasses, knives, forks and spoons in pro- 
portion, 40,000 rolls and fish, meat and 





fowl by the ton. The banquet was part of 
pt centenary celebration of the events of 
1789. 
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Dainty Salads. 


Vegetable salads are often served in or- 
namental cups formed of peeled tomatoes, 
or cucumbers, or lemon skins scooped out 
and cut in shape. Fill two or three cups, 
according to their size, for a service on 
each plate, placing them in firm position 
on a lettuce leaf, if necessary, with quar- 
ters of olive or ornamental bits of vegetable 
of any kind suitable. The cups themselves 
and all the plates contain is supposed to 
constitute the service of salad so that an 
extra amount of dressing must be used.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





Kerosene for Cleaning. 


It is probable that the manifold uses of 
kerosene, valuable as it is, are somewhat 
overrated. Certainly benzine, which con- 
tains much less oil than kerosene, is better 
for the clothes-boiler or for all purposes 
where oil is not desirable. For cleaning 
hard wood or for either galvanized or com- 
mon iron sinks, and for many purposes of 
the kitchen, common kerosene is better. 
It is well known that kerosene does not 
leave a permanent oil stain. It seems to 
possess the power of finally absorbing its 
own oil as benzine does other oils. A 
stain of kerosene oil will soon disappear 
totally from any article of wood.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 





Meet More People. 


If a woman is to protect herself from 
the ravages of worry, and so retain her 
youth for a longer period, she must come 
into more frequent contact with other peo- 
ple—as her husband does—and read good 
books; she must relieve the monotony of 
her duties, and the limiting influence of 
confinement within four walls, by taking 
outdoor exercises—a walk every day, or a 
spin on a bicycle; in short, she must exer- 
cise the body and mind in a healthful man- 
ner, and she will find the bloom of youth 
and health remain with her for years after 
it has faded in other women of the same 
age. “The grdinary woman,” says a cele- 
brated physician, ‘‘leads such a monoton- 
ous existence that her mind has no occupa- 
tion but worry; she is almost made up of 
worry upon worry. What she needs is to 
come out of herself much more than she 
does. She must have intercourse with more 
people and take more exercise. This can 
be done without neglecting home, and 
every right-minded man will do his best 
to secure for his mother, or his sister, or 
his wife, these aids to the the retention of 
youthfulness of body and mind.’”—Phila- 
delphia Times. 





Perfect Remedy for Bedbugs. 


A housekeeper, writing to the Western 
Rural, after giving at length her experience 
with ineffective remedies, concludes her 
letter as follows: 

No one can tell, unless they have had 
a like experience, how perfectly exasperat- 
ing such 2 warfare became. Those bugs 
would hide in ambush through the day, 
sending out a spy or two occasionally, and 
when the darkness of night came on they 
would came in a perfect sally. I began to 
think that nothing short of making a bon- 
fire of the house would ever exterminate 
them. 





But after fighting them in all ways for 
several years, and being advised by the 
hired man to “set the steel trap for them,”’ 
I one day, in sheer desperation, caught up 
the camphor bottle and emptied nearly all 
the contents into the corrosive sublimate, 
and with my feather made one more ap- 
plication (after it had partly dissolved the 
corrosive sublimate) to the cracks and 
crevices of both bedsteads and rooms. The 
resuit soon proved that I had at last the 
right kind of ammunition, end the battle 
was won! 

From that day to this I do not remem- 
ber of seeing ancther one of those awful 
bugs in that house. Victory was mine at 
last, perfect and complete! If any of the 
readers of this paper are suffering from 
this “pestilence that walketh in darkness” 
I would advise them to use this remedy, 
for I am certain it is a sure cure\costing 
but a few cents, and as there is no patent 
on it, it is within the reach of all. As it 
is a deadly poison, care should be taken to 
have the bottle plainly marked and kept 
away from children. 





A Perfect Cup of Coffee. 


It would seem as though the days of 
coffee makeshifts or materials that take 
the place of coffee were gone by, and the 
demand for new varieties of coffee ma- 
chines or coffee-pots. There never was 
any need of a patented coffee-pot, and 
though many excellent contrivances have 
been invented to take the place of the care 
and intelligence needed to make a perfect 
cup of coffee, none of them seem to satisfy 
the public, for whom they were invented. 
The best coffee that ever was made can 
be made in a common earthen pipkin, such 
as the human race has used for a cooking 
utensil since the days of old Egypt, and 
centuries before the coffee bean was 
known. 

Procure the test coffee. A mixture of 
equal parts of Java, Mocha, and with some 
people one part of Maricaibo, is generally 
popular. Let the coffee be freshly orowned 
and ground. It may be boiled or cripped 
in French style in a coffee biggin. If it is 
to be boiled put it into a pipkin, stir an egg- 
shell and the white of an egg with a cup 
cf. coarsely ground coffee, add half a cup 
of cold water, and stir. Pour on three 
pints of boiling water and bring the cof- 
fee to the boiling point and let it boil stead- 
ily five minutes Add a quarter of a cup 
of cold water to settle it, and set it back 
where it can boil again. Slowly strain it 
into a heated porcelain or stoneware coffee- 
pot and serve the coffee with cream.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





Don’t Mope. 


“The worst possible thing for a man to 
do when cares oppress him,” said Mr. 
Gratebar, “is to mope; to sit down and 
think it over. If there is anything on earth 
that will mildew a man and make him good 
for nothing that’s it. What he wants is 
activity; to keep moving. If he can’t work, 
or thinks he can’t, let him get out and take 
a walk, and start his circulation. It’s 
amazing what a little fresh air and exer- 
cise will do for a man. Keep moving, and 
the first thing you know you’ll find your- 
self whistling, or humming a tune, and 
then you laugh to yourself and go back 
and go to work.”—New York Sun. - 





Slowly and Healthily. 


Once in a great while some one discovers 
a gold mine, and so becomes rich with a 
rush, New and then a business man, with 
a long look ahead, gets such control of 
some phase of the/market that he makes 
a fortune in a few months, or a few days. 
But the great mass of business men who 
attain ‘success grow slowly, and so health- 
ily. I have often thought that the growth 
of character in a man and the growth of 
ability in business are very much alike.— 





Gillam. 
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His Secret of Long Life. 


One of our middle-aged citizens who sur- 
renders himself entirely to business and 
looks older than his years, had been curious 
for some time to learn how one of his 
neighbors, twenty years his senior, man- 
aged to retain his youthfulness of spirits 
and activity. The old gentleman has a 
florid face that seems to belie the crown 
His eyes are spark- 
ling, his step is elastic, his form erect and 
his laugh contagious, When asked for the 
desired explanation he biushed like a 
school-boy and occasionally stammered in 
his explanation. 

“Of course,” he laughed, “I’m regular in 
my habits, get out of doors’ a good deal 
and try to take things just as philosophi- 
cally as I can. That is, I won’t permit 
myself to worry. But I wouldn’t be tell- 
ing you the whole truth if I withheld what 
I regard as the chief secret of my being 
so well preserved. J have courted my wife 
ever since I married her, and that was 
more than forty years ago. I pay her all 
the little attentions that I ever did when 
I was trying to win her, and which a 
Woman never ceases to hold dear. I in- 
vite her to ride, ask her to go to the thea- 
ter, or whether she would enjoy accom- 
panying me to some social entertainment, 
‘and take her out into the country and rove 
over its beauties, just as we have always 
done. 

“In this way, don’t you see, we fail to 
note the passage of time. She is the same 
happy girl and I the same attentive lover. 
If we have a little tiff we act very much 
as we did when foolish youngsters and 
make it all up in the'same way. Try it. 
It’s the secret of perpetual youth.”—De- 
troit Free Press. 





Rest. 


By Chas. A. Green. 


This is a progressive age and there are 
few departments which show greater prog- 
ress than the matter of preservation of 
health. In various portions of the 
country there are institutions where 
the feeble or ailing may recuperate wasted 
energies. The writer has had experience 
in some of these institutions. They are, 
as a class, beneficial but the patient who 
visits them at considerable expense will 
learn that the most healthful suggestion of 
these institutions is rest. Most feeble peo- 
ple need rest. 

Shakespeare was a wise man who knew 
something about almost every department 
of life. He speaks of health as, ‘Tired 
nature’s sweet restorer.” This expresses 
my thought tersely and beautifully. Most 
people expend more vitality than they ac- 
cumulate, and therefore become bankrupt, 
as they would become bankrupt if they 
spent more money than they earned. There 
are thousands of invalids who might be re- 
stored to health if they would sieep an 
hour or two before noon, and an hour or 
two in the afternoon. 

It sometimes happens that people cannot 
rest at home so well as they could at a 
sanitarium away from home. The reason 
for this is that at home they are sur- 
rounded ‘by the usual cares and anxieties 
of the household, or of business’ in and, 
and continue to think or plan about such 
affairs, whereas if they were removed from 
this routine work entirely, end placed 
among new scenes and a change of aititude 
and climate they would recuperate. 

It has been noticed that change of abode 
is cften beneficial even though the change 
be for the worse, so far as purity of air 
and other surroundings are concerned. But 
where the change is for purer air and more 
healthful surroundings the change is far 
better. 

Since most people live on low lands, or 
at a moderate elevation, the majority of 
the human family are benefited by a va- 
cation in the mountains. Possibly 
those who have lived in the mountains 
might be benefited by a change to the 
lower lands. Those who live in the interior 
of the country are benefited by a change 
to the seaside. Those who have spent all 
their lives at the seaside might be benefited 
by a vacation in the interior, or in the 
mountains. A change is desirable in 
thought, in scenery, in associates and sur- 
roundings. Our lives are apt to run along 
in a rut, which is wearisome. Even a 
change of work is restful. 

When resting it is desirable that we 
spend as much time as possible out of 
doors. Most readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower are aware that if they plant flow- 
ers, or fruit growing plants, «under a dense 
shade of the trees, or on the shady side of 
the house, where the sun cannot penetrate, 
these flowers or plants do not thrive, but 
become feeble. It may be stated as a fact 
that human beings need the sunshine and 
the fresh air as much as plants. We all 
know that plants in houses are not so vig- 
orous and thrifty as those growing out in 
the sunshine. Neither can men and women 
who live in houses perpetually be so 
heatthy as those who live in the open air 
exposed to the sunshine. 

It should be understood that the sun is 
the scurce of all life. If the sun should 
stop shining for an hour there would not 
be a@ living person upon the earth. It can- 
not be explained how the direct rays .of 
the sun invigorate animals. Our cows, 
dogs, cats, pigs, sheep, horses, and all wild 
animals, stretch themselves fully exposed 
to the sun, thus taking frequent sun baths. 
They do this instinctively. Man with his 
vaunted superiority neglects thus to invig- 
orate his system. Not being used to the 
cirect rays of the sun we are more comfort- 
able in the shade, therefore we court the 
shade, but if we daily accustom ourselves 
to the sun’s rays we will aim to enjoy them 
and deiight in peing thus exposed. 

Happy is the man whose business takes 
him into the fresh air and sunshine. There 
sre few women who are thus favored. It 
is something remarkable that our women 
are so healthy as they are when we con- 
sider that most of their time is spent in the 
house, away from the sunshine and fresh 
air. 

The garden of the city man is often 
worth more to him than physicians or med- 
icine. All men who are confined to offices 
a large portion of the time should cultivate 
an interest in fruits and vegetables, and 
learn to care for their gardens. An hour 
or two spent daily in hoeing, weeding, 
planting, in picking flowers, or gathering 
berries in their own home garden, is. time 
pleasantly and profitably occupied. This 
hour will give more strength and vigor than 
any medicine or physician known, if con- 
tinually practiced. 

But, says some one at my elbow, there 
are only a very few who can rest, the great 
majority of the human family are obliged 
to labor whether they feel strong or not. 
This is a sad truth. Only those who are 
well-to-do, and who are independent, can 
rest whenever they feel the need of rest. 
What are the other unfortunates to do? 
There is much that they can do. In the 
first place they should know how much 
strength they have to expend. The suc- 
cessful capitalist must know how much 
capital or money he has and must adapt 
his business and his circumstances to cor- 
respond with his capital. Every human 








being must likewise know how much 


they have to expend and 
rot exceed the amount of strength 
he has. It is not economy for any 
person to expend more strength than 
he has, whether he is working for himself 
or for anybody e!se. If in one day’s work: 
we exhaust ourselves we are not prepared. 
for the next day’s work, but must under- 
take it with reduced vigor. Those who are 
compelled to work know how much vitality 
and strength they have to expend, must be 
careful how they spend their strength 
after the day’s work, and how best to re- 
cruit their energies after the day’s work is 
over. ‘There are many people who have ne 
eepital but their health and strength who 
dissipate, by spending many hours at night 
in society or on their wheels, or in other 
ways, when they should be sleeping. 
Some people require more sleep than 
others, but I never knew a person to be in- 
jured by tco much sleeping. While we 
sleep we renew our vigor and prolong our 
lives. Some peopte consider the time spent 
in sleeping lost time. This is an error. 
Sleep is time gained. The longer we sleep, 
the longer we will live and the more we 
will accomplish, other things being equal. 
While we are resting it is often desirable 
to have something to divert our minds. 
Here is where fishing, hunting and inno- 
cent’ games very appropriately introduce 
themselves. I am at this moment planning 
a visit to the Adirondacks on a fishing ex- 
cursion. I may not catch many fish, 
though I usually have fair success, but E 
have the fishing instinct, and my mind, be- 
fore going, and during the trip, and for 
months and years afterwards, is occupied 
with the pleasant thoughts of the pastime 
of fishing. Thus fishing adds materially to 
the helpfulness of my trip. Others may’ 
have tastes in a different direction. We 
should all cultivate some hobby, which 
takes us into the fresh air and sunshine, 
whether it be fishing, or hunting, or wheel- 
ing, or cultivating berries, or vegetables, 
or tramping to secure specimens of rocksy. 
or wild flowers. f 
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Sprains. 

sia 

It is commonly said that a sprained joint 
is worse than a broken bone, and this is 
often true, for in a severe sprain the in- 
jury is really greater than in a simple frac- 
ture. The ankle is perhaps the most fre- 
quently sprained of all the joints, though 
the knee, elbow and wrist are also very 
liable to-be injured, in falls especially. ‘| 


A sprain of a joint varies greatly in se. 
verity; it may consist of a ‘simple wrench, | 
without the tearing of any of the liga- 
ments, or it may be a more extensive in- 
jury, stopping just short of a dislocation. 

In a moderately severe case one or more 
of the ligaments of the joint will be torn’ 
slightly, or possibly completely across; the 
membrane beneath the ligaments, which! 
retains the lubricating fluid of the joint, ' 
will be ruptured. permitting <he escape of; 
more or less of this fluid into the parts: 
about, and giving rise sometimes to*a con-: 
siderable swelling; this swelling may be’ 
increased also by an effusion of fluid into, 
the joint, especially if inflammation sets 
in; and finally there is usually a slight, or 
even sometimes a quite pronounced, escape 
of blood into the tissues, and this, gradu-. 
ally working to the surface, appears as a’ 
black-and-blue stain. 


In more severe cases the tendons passing 
over the joint and attaching the muscles 
which move it to the bones may suffer con-' 
siderable damage, or one of them may be 
broken or torn from its sttachment, bring- 
ing with it a sliver of Lone. Where so 
much harm has been done to all the parts, 
—bones, ligaments, tendons and muscles,— 
it is easy to understand that much pain 
will result and that the cure will be te 
dious, 


In the treatment of a sprain the first 
thing to be aimed at is to relieve pain and 
prevent inflammation, then to favor heal-' 
ing of the torn structures, and after that 
to restore the use of the limb. 


The first of these objects is accomplished 
by absolute rest of the injured part, the 
limb being raised, and by lead and opium 
wash, a spirit lotion, or such other local ap- 
plications as the physician may prescribe. 
Swelling is prevented in a measure, and 
pain is sometimes relieved, by firm ban- 
daging with a flannel bandage. 

When the swelling, heat and pain are 
gone, the limb should not be used too soon, 
but should be brought gradually back to 
health by cold doucbing, dry rubbing—in 
a direction toward the body—and passive 
motion. It is sometimes necessary in very: 
severe cases to treat the sprain by means'’ 
of splints, exactly as if it wese a fracture} 
or Gislocation.—Youth’s Companion. : 
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Brine will Save the Linen, 


The drying of clothes in frosty weather 
is sometimes, in the case of delicate fabrics, 
attended with tearing, because of the quick 
stiffening in the very cold cir. <A simple. 
precaution which will prevent any <uch’ 
trouble, is to dissolve three or four hand- 
fuls of. course salt in the last rinsing water, 
thus making it, in fact, a weak krine. Ar- 
ticles so rinsed will not suffer from or 
stiffen with the cold.—Hvening Post. 








STORIES OF RELIEF. 


Two Letters to Mrs. Pinkham. * 


Mrs. Jonn WisrLiaMs, D2zglishtown, 
N. J., writes: 

** DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I cannot be- 
gin to tell you how I suffered before 
taking your remedies. I was so weak 
taat I could hardly walk across the floor 
without falling. i had womb trouble 
and such a bearing-down feeling ; also 
suffered with my back and limbs, pain 
in womb, inflammation of the bladder, 
piles and indigestion. Before I had 
taken one bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound I felt a great deal 
better, and after taking two and one- 
half bottles and half a box of your 
Liver Pills 2 wascured. If more would 
take your medicine they would sot 
Lave to suffer so much.” 

Mrs. JOSEPH PETERSON, 513 East St., 
Warren, Pa., writes: 

‘DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I have suf- 
fered with womb trouble over fifteen 
years. I had inflammation, enlarge- 
ment and displacement of the womb. 
I had the backache constantly, also 
headache. and was so dizzy. I had 
heart trouble, it seemed as though my 
heart was in my throat at times chok- 
ing me. I could not walk around and 
I could not lie down, for then my heart 
would beat so fast I would feel as 
though I was smothering. I had to 
sit up in bed nights in order to breathe. 
I was so weak I conld not do any- 
thing. 

“T have now taken several bot- 
tles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, and used three pack- 
ages of Sanative Wash, and can say 
I am perfectly cured. Ido not think 
I could have lived long if Mrs. Pink- 





ham’s medicine had not helped me.” 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy, 


" Epileptic Spells, Fits, St. Vitus’ 


‘Dance, Vertigo, etc., have child- 
‘ren or relatives that do so, or 
know. people that are afflicted, 
!My New Discovery, Epilepti- 
cide, will curethem, and all you 
‘are asked to do is to send for a 
‘Free Bottle and try it. I am 
iquite prepared to abide by the 
result. It has cured thousands 
where everything else has failed. 
‘Please give full name, AGE, 
and post office and express 
‘address. 

‘WM, H. MAY, M. D., May Laboratories, 


94 Pine St., New York City, U.S. A. 


SPECIAL NOTE—When writing Dr. May 
please mention GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER. Suffer 
‘ers are advised to write for gratuitous Expert 
Advice and Free Bottle of the New Discovery, 
which is an unfailing cure. . 


2, = J. 
) EP\LEPTAG. SPEALS © 


rare. Lee potent 


“Not to take a cure fer + ot*>orwise fatal 
disease is to practically om iit sucide.” 
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PLANT READY FOR SHIPMENT. 


POT GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Ready for Shipment August ist, 


YIELD A FULL CROP NEXT SEASON. 


Potted plants have become very 
garden planting. The failures are few, and much eare and | 


popular and are exclusively employed for 
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(UPWARD PRESSURE.) 
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Send for Catalogue 


2 Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
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| than can be done by hand. 
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The Kemper 
Manure 


Yt spreads all kinds of manure cheaper and better 
Hae Stocd the test 
18 years. The machine is greatly Jam, ved 


)for 171898. we send the book FREE on application. 24s 
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$1.50 Per Day and Expenses, 





We want a reliable and trustworthy man to represent us in every state and coun 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio river. 
pay weekly. Take advantage of this offer while it lasts. 


|HIGHLAND NURSERY COMPANY, - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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100900000000 
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THE LEVIN PRUNER 


Given to subscribers to “Green’s Fruit Grower.” 


Strongest, Most Durable and Easiest Cutting Pruner 
the public. 


ever offered to 
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TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 


STICKING TO IT. 








Written especially for Green's Fruit Grower 


By L. B. PIERCE. 


The mistake is often made in the small 
fruit business of not keeping up the plan- 
tations. I made the mistake myself the 
year I harvested my first large crop of 
strawberries, and instead of having a fresh 
patch to help out my old one kept the old 
one three years before renewal. The result 
was I was unable to hold such customers 
as required the very best and permanently 
lost a number. The past season many old 
plantations have not paid expenses and the 
same may be true next, as many of the 
newer sorts seem to exhaust themselves 
with bearing one crop. 

I notice with pleasure that quite a num- 
ber of competitors in my own market are 
not putting out new plantations but rely- 
ing upon clearing up the old ones, which 
by extra nice management have been made 
to bear a large crop this year. Although 
this benefits all the old stagers in my Own 
section my duty to my readers makes it 
necessary to sound a note of warning along 
the line of persistency. It is only those 
who keep an even pace through good and 
bad seasons, who are able to reap the re- 
ward which the good years bring. Care- 
fully estimate what your land and your 
market as well as help will sustain you In 
growing every season and then religiously 
persist in keeping up that area every year. 


CLEANING UP THE OLD. 


This should not be neglected a single day 
later than August first with strawberries 
and but a week longer with raspberries. 
With the former it should be done imme- 
diately after the close of picking and it is 
of little use to disturb and try to clean up 
in August or September. There is not time 
enough for the plants to overcome the dis- 
turbances and make plant food for next 
year producing. If the plantation has done 
extremely well the present year it is some- 
what doubtful whether it will pay to try 
again. Better let well enough alone; plow 
it down and depend upon a fresh planta- 
tion. Last year plants set as late as Sep- 
tember in Ohio made a pretty fair crop and 
I think the labor was less than to clean 
out all the rubbish in the old. It is usually 
the plan to cut wide matted rows down to 
quite narrow ones by plowing deep furrows 
toward the middle space and letting them 
lie in this condition for two or three weeks 
until somewhat rotted. This leaves the 
middle high and dry and the plants almost 
perish from lack of moisture. Again it is 
often the case that the middle plants were 
about dead from runner production in the 
spring and close observation in blooming 
and ‘bearing season would have revealed 
the fact that the crop came from neither 
the oldest or youngest plants, but from a 
strip midway between. The proper way, 
therefore, to treat a wide matted row is to 
leave one edge, plowing down the other side 
beyond the middle. In this way the young- 
est plants which have not been weakened 
by runner production last year and by very 
little fruiting this, are the nucleus for an- 
other start and may be expected to give a 
good account of themselves in renewing 
the bed. No plow should be used for the 
destruction of the portion to be cleaned up 
for the reasons before mentioned, and 
there is really no tool yet upon the market 
just adapted to the work. If we had a 
sod cutting arrangement which would shave 
the plants off, say two inches deep and 
leave them to wither, it would be just what 
is wanted. After a few days a narrow 
toothed cultivator could be used to stir the 
soil and there would be no loss of moisture 
as where deep furrows are plowed away 
from the strip to be retained. As it is I 
find no better way than to run the narrow 
toothed cultivator repeatedly over the 
matted row until it is cleared up. If it 
clogs, as it will repeatedly, lift it up and 
pass on. The bunches left should be 
spread back upon the spaces with a stable 
fork so the rubbish will wither and be re- 
duced as rapidly as possible. This process 
is tedious, but it retains all the moisture 
at a season when every drop is needed. 


THE STRINGFELLOW METHOD. 


I notice in July issue Mr. Stringfellow’s 
kindly protest against my criticism upon 
his methods of tree planting. I have never 
read his book but have formed my opin- 
ions and based my criticisms upon the prac- 
tice and talk of one of his most ardent fol- 
lowers whom I meet at the monthly meet- 
ings of a local horticultural society. I have 
no ‘quarrel with Mr. S. if he confine his 
practice to small trees. Young trees are 
like children. You can break a child’s 
bones and it will knit and heal very quickly 
but if you break a large bone of an old 
person the case is quite different, the acci- 
dent happening in the first case when 
growth is the every-day order of things, 
and in the latter after-growth has ceased 
and decay began. Mr. S. argues from the 
root graft and from Mr. Hale’s planting 
in Georgia. 

I have personaliy grafied and planted a 
good many thousand root grafts and sup- 
posed the matter of cutting off side 
branches was from convenience of working 
and bunching rather than a matter of im- 
proved growth. 

However as a broom handle could be 
planted better than an umbrella skeleton, 
so a root graft trimmed to the form of a 
lead pencil would be more likely to come 
in all its parts in contact with the earth, 
than if covered with a scraggy growth of 
side branches. This, I think, is the great 
secret of Mr. Hale’s success. His trees 
were quite small and were reduced to the 
form of a root graft, and not only had the 
benefit of youthful vigor and growing pow- 
ers, but were closely surrounded with the 
soil which had nothing to prevent close ad- 
hesion at every point. I do not learn from 
the account that there were any untrimmed 
check rows to compare so as to make the 
experiment prove anything as against non 
pruning. Even if there had been perhaps 
the better packing of the earth around the 
straight roots would have given a greater 
per cent. of living trees than with the 
others, which if carelessly set, would have 
had air spaces and points not in contact 
with the soil. As it was, the per cent. of 
growth was about as good as with root 
grafts in the nursery, which is very good 
considering the fact that each tree was so 
far removed from its neighbors as to pre- 
elude those quiet and somewhat mysterious 
helps which seeds and plants seem to get 
from propinquity or gregation. 


WASTE VS. PROFIT. 


The assertion of Irving D. Cook, as re- 
lated by Mr. Reynolds as to five acres be- 
ing enough, taken in connection with the 
discussion of Mr. Green and J. H. Hale, 
as to the wastes of large orchards, reminds 
me of a point in fruit growing to which I 
have before called attention, but which can- 
not be too thoroughly learned by the man 
of small acreage, and that is that as fruit 
plantations are increased in size the waste 
becomes a larger per cent. of the profits 
and the economy and perfection of man- 
agement diminishes. I have no doubt that 
the wastes upon some of the large Georgia 
peach orchards reach 15 or 20 per cent. of 
the total receipts, and that the total of 
waste upon a hundred acres of fruits man- 
aged by one man often amounts to what 


7 farmer upon a hundred acres of 
ands ° 2 
- When a fruit business gets so extended 
that the owner has to employ both sales- 
men and foremen the expense of growing 
is nearly doubled And the per cent. of profit 
cut in two. 
I know a man who shipped $2,300 worth 
of berries from North Carolina in a single 
summer and whose net profits were less 
than $350. Located near a northern city 
he could have grown two or three acres of 
stuff without employing much help, save 
his own family and made a third more, all 
going into the family instead of helping 
support the families of pickers and express- 
men and commission men. It seems a pity 
that so large a share of the receipts from 
fruit all over the land should be swallowed 
up in expenses, but it seems inevitable 
under the present systems of distribution. 
If we could all be satisfied to do a little 
and do that well, as is related of Mr. Cook, 
there would be much less stuff wasted and 
the returns would be correspondingly in- 
creased. 
THE FRUIT GROWER. 


It seems as if everybody of any account 
took and read this paper. I get more com- 
munications referring to it than to all the 
other papers I write for, and nearly every 
letter is flattering or encouraging, showing 
that the Fruit Grower is meeting real 
wants. 

It is so full of good suggestions that I 
have to read it in installments the same 
as I would eat ice cream or rich cake. I 
take it up and read a little and then re- 
flect thereon. My first dip into the July 
issue brought Mr. Stringfellow’s article to 
notice and then I came across the remarks 
of Mr. Hale and Mr. Green upon material- 
izing the wastes of large orchards. Tak- 
ing up the paper half a day later I found 
Parker Earle’s inquiry, and I was much 
pleased to find that this old-time friend not 
only read the paper, but was still planning 
new conquests in fruit production. I owe 
more to Mr. Earle for timely and friendly 
help in the beginning of my literary career 
than to any living person except two or 
three editors and perhaps I ought not to 
except them. 

There are not three men in the country 
who have done more for the advance of 
fruit growing than Messrs. Hale, Green 
and Earle and here we find valuable opin- 
ions from all three in a single issue of the 
Fruit Grower. May it long live to be a 
beacon to the fruit growers of America. 
—L. B. Pierée. 





Dangers From Lamps. 





The lamp is such a necessary article in 
the home that it is strange it should be 
neglected as often as it is. It requires but 
a few miinutes’ care each day to keep it 
in order, yet this short time is denied it 
by many housekeepers. An ill-kept lamp 
is a dangerous, as well as unsightly ob- 
ject, and many of the explosions of oil 
lamps, which appear almost every day in 
the newspapers might be traced to care- 
lessness in caring for the lamps. No woman 
having the welfare of her family at heart 
will willfully neglect this very importazt 
task. The danger of allowing children or 
even careless grown-up people to handle 
lamps cannot be over-estimated.—N. Y. 
Ledger. 





Senator Vest as a Cider Expert. 





The secretary of the Missouri Historical 
Society gratefully records the fact that the 
apple crop of his State for 1897 was worth 
$12,000,000. Fat figures, but not portlier 
than were expected. Ever since the Hon- 
George Graham Vest uttered his heart in 
the Senate in celebration of the mild power 
and sober, homely virtues of cider, and 
came to the rescue of the cider-maker and 
the cider-drinker, the apple trees of Mis- 
souri have felt the necessity of doing some- 
thing for their eulogists. Every apple blos- 
som felt that it bloomed for the great little 
orator; every apple nearly burst with the 
rapturous thought that it was growing 
for him. The apples did their duty. Will 
the panegyrist of cider do his? It is a 
stern fact that Mr. Vest never tasted cider 
in his life. He sang his cider song, not 
because he loved cider, but because he 
loved to sing. The Missouri apple trees 
have been deceived.—New York Sun. 


Leiter and Wheat. 





Does the world consider how much of 
the economic trouble of the hour is due to 
the unscrupulous gamble in the people’s 
food set on foot by young Mr. Leiter, of 
Chicago?—London Daily Chronicle. 

What nonsense! As well accuse a sailor 
of having caused the wind that .carried 
him into port. Leiter gambled on the 
course of the market. It went the way he 
supposed it would, and he profited. If it 
had gone the other way he would have 
lost. The people needed food neither more 
nor less because the largest stock of wheat 
was held by Leiter, instead of remaining 
in the hands of a dozen or a hundred 
smaller operators. The men who took con- 
tracts to deliver wheat which they did not 
own, and were compelled to pay more for 
it than they got, were quite as unscrupu- 
lous gamblers as the man who bought and 
paid for the wheat and held it for the an- 
ticipated rise, but neither party caused the 
short crops in Europe or the war scare or 
any other “economic trouble of the hour,” 
and they could not if they had tried. The 
Chronicie’s idea might pass in Kansas, but 
London should know better.—Philadelphia 
Times. 





On the approach of a_ thunderstorm 
French peasants often make up a very 
smoky fire in the belief that safety from 
lightning is thus assured. By some this is 
deemed a superstition, but Schuster shows 
that the custom is based on reason, inas- 
much as the smoke acts as a good con- 
ductor for carrying away the electricity 
slowly and safely. He points out that in 
1,000 cases of damage by lightning 6.3 
churches and 8.5 mills have been struck, 
whilst the number of factory chimneys has 
only been 0.3. 





—Don’t forget that other people may 
think you are as silly as you think they 
are. 





Have You Asthmain Any Form? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in every form in the won- 
derful Kola Plant, a new botanical discoy- 
ery found on the Congo River, West 
Africa. Its cures are really marvelous. 
Rey. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W. 
Va., writes that it cured him of Asthma of 
fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, 
of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three 
years he had to sleep propped up in a chair 
being unable to lie down night or day from 
Asthma. The Kola Plant cured him at 
once. To make the matter sure, these and 
hundreds of other cures are sworn to be 
fore a notary public. To prove to you be- 
yond ,doubt its wonderful curative power, 
the Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, will send a large case of 
the Kola Compound free by mail to every 
reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
who suffers from any form of Asthma. All 
they ask in return is that when cured your- 
self you will tell your neighbors about it. 
Send your name and address on a postal 
card, and they will. send you a large case 
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would be a comfortable income to an or- 


' should surely try it. 


Pointed Paragraphs. , 





—Millionaires are always capital fellows. 

—Two heads of a family are not better 
than one. 

—In many cases writers’ cramps affects 
the stomach, ~ 

—The front-door 
crossed in love. 

—All the pictures in the rogues’ gallery 
are not steel engravings. 

—Musical directors beat 
through the world by scores. 

—Trousers. that bag at the knees are 
often pressed into service. 

—A physician tells us that a teakettle 
is a good thing for boils. 

—The more innings a man has the better 
he enjoys his outings. 

, —A woman’s blooming cheeks will ‘not 
always bear inspection. 

—Many sermons cease to be interesting 
when the dinner bell rings. 

—All bicycle repair shops should mend 
punctured tires at cut rates. 

—A father should always be known by 
the company his daughter keeps. 

—The wise father leaves no stone un- 
turned—esnpecially the grindstone. 

—Corn in the field is shocked, but when 
it is made into whisky it is shocking. 

—It is better for a man to forgive an 
enemy than to take a sound thrashing. 

—You can’t judge the size of a man’s 
brain by the amount of noise he makes. 

From the deposed office-holder’s stand- 
point public office means a public thrust. 

—Occasionally when fortune knocks at a 
man’s door he is in a neighboring saloon. 

—Many a poor man has lost his life in 
trying to sound the depths of a woman’s 
love. | 

—A man’s will goes into effect after 
death but a womah’s will is in effect dur- 
ing life. 

—Lot’s wife evidently passed some other 
womar and looked back to see what she 
had on. 

—Man wants but little hear below, when 
the people living in the flat above him own 


mat is frequently 


their way 


a piano, | 

—The counterfeiter may have been 
brought up well but he always turns out 
queer. 


—An old man in his second childhood is 
never as idiotic as the young father in his 
first babyhood. 

-—When a woman and a cyclone make up 
their minds to go anywhere nothing on 
earth can stop them. 

—The number of things a man knows 
about women is about 1 per cent. of what 
he thinks he knows. 

—The dude’s trousers roll up from the 
bottom and the golf player’s stockings roll 
down from the top. 

—When a woman begins to notice every 
act and word of a man she has begun to 
either love or to hate him. 

—The average man finds it difficult to 
live up to the salary he wants his friends 
to believe he is getting. 

—When a man’s trousers are out at the 
knees it’s sometimes difficult to tell whether 
its’s from praying or shooting craps. 

—The more thé average man sees of hu- 
man nature the more respectfully he re- 
moves his hat and bows to the mirror. 

—A man will give up $1 for a 50-cent 
article he wants, and a woman will give 
up 49 cents for a 50-cent article she doesn’t 
want. 

—Before getting the appointment a man 
seeks the office early and late, but after 
getting it he isn’t in any hurry about get- 
ting around in the morning. 





Good Manners. 





There is a much higher idea of good man- 
ners than that taught by the laws of eti- 
quette or practiced in the usages of polite 
society. Good manners carry with them a 
moral quality which ought to be empha- 
sized. A man is bound, so to speak, so to 
rise up and to sit down, so to conduct him- 
self among his fellows as that his pres- 
ence shali be an agreeable and not a dis- 
agreeable thing. He who has good man-. 
ners has the power of producing uncon- 
scious pleasure all the time. Even the 
critics who question the accuracy of Pa- 
ley’s famous saying, “Bad manners are bad 
morals,’ will cordially indorse the truth of 
that other utterance of the philosopher, 
“A beautiful behavior is better than a 
beautiful form, and gives a higher pleasure 
than statues and pictures.” The life that 
is set to the key of gracious courtesy in 
speech and deed will be like the life of 
that fair lady concerning whom the poet 
sings: ‘When she had passed, it seemed 
like the ceasing of exquisite music.’ The 
spirit of our generation of feverish haste 
and selfish striving leads many people to 
go so far as actually to pride themselves 
on being discourteous. The manners of 
one hundred years ago might have been too 
stiff, but they were infinitely better than 
the no manners of to-day. A revival of 
attention to the graceful courtesies of life 
would do much in easing the strain of com- 
petition and in sweetening the conditions 
of living. A right view of our relation to 
those round about us will give a moral 
sanction and obligation to all the minor 
usages of society which tend to take away 
offense and make men more pleasant. Take, 
for example, the matter of salutations. 
Why should you raise your hat when you 
meet a lady on the street? Because by so 
doing you pay homage to that sovereignty 
of woman in beauty and goodness on which 
much of what is best in civilization is 
built. Why should you say ‘“Good-morn- 
ing’? when you meet an acquaintance or 
“Good-bye” when you part from him, and 
so waste time that might be devoted to 
talking business? Because the exchange 
of such courtesies keep social life sweet 
and pleasant. Divest society of such lit- 
tle civilities, and it would speedily dete- 
riorate into the savage state. The Hot- 
tentots do not trouble themselves to at- 
tend to these things, but Americans do be- 
cause they are Christians linked together 
in a brotherhood which makes the use of 
gracious salutations imperative. 

Good manners proceed more from the 
heart that is right than from the head 
that is governed by the artificia] laws of 


etiquette. They find their inspiration and 
strength in an unselfish desire to give 
pleasure. They delight in speaking what 


will carry happiness to people and make 
them feel better. The person who is al- 
ways eager to say unpleasant things is a 
boor, and should be excluded from all 
claim to the light and sweetness of true 
culture. According to Dr. Samuel John- 
son—who did not always practice what he 
preached—‘A man has neo more right to 
gay a rude thing to another than to knock 
him down.” Remembrance of that truth 
should often stay the stinging criticism and 
soften the word of condemnation. It is 
better to take notice of good points in peo- 
ple and to leave the bad alone unless they 
are persistent in forcing themselves on 
one’s attention. The machinery of life is 
oiled and enabled to run smoothly when] 
good manners constrain speakers to give 
pleasure to those with whom they talk. If 
you meet a female friend with a charming 
dress, tell her how charming the dress is, 
and so make the sky more blue and the 
sun shine more bright for her. If you meet 
a male acquaintance who has built a nice 
house, effected a clever bargain, made a 
strong speech, or done anything else that 
reflects credit upon him, is it not far bet- 
ter to praise him for that than it is to 
find fault with him for something which 
he has done that is not so creditable? It 
is the settled habit of civility that makes 

















by travelers for the courtliness of their 
demeanor. In writing about their oft- 
extolled manners, Mr. Gifford Palgrave 
calls attention to the fact that it is not 
s0 much obedience to the prescriptions of 
Japanese etiquette that gives excellence to 
Japanese manners as the promptness to 
oblige, unsleeping care to avoid whatever 
might annoy or offend and a peculiar gen- 
tleness of tone and bearing which unite in 
making the “Jap” so truly a model “gen- 
tle’ man in the proper sense of the word. 
There is room for the cultivation of these 
qualities in the speech and conduct of the 
average American citizen of to-day.—By 
Rev. D. Sutherland, in N. Y. Ledger. 





Manners of Ministers. 





Some Philadelphia clergymen discussed 
the “Manners of Ministers” the other day. 
Dr. Johnson, of Crozer Seminary, said he 
objected most seriously to seeing a minister 
in the pulpit cross his legs and pull one 
foot up above the other knee. Dr. E. B. 
Palmer, agent of the Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society, arose to warn the Bap- 
tist clergy against eating with their knives. 
He also express+d himself as opposed to 
the custom many ministers have of pray- 
ing with their hands behind their backs. 
Dr. Hyland said it always grated upon 
him to observe any one in the pulpit open 
his jackknife and slice off a small piece of 
tobacco and stow it in his cheek, as he had 
once seen done.—New York Tribune. 





Currants. 





Currants should be planted in good, deep 
soil, in a cool location, and manured very 
heavily. Plant 4 by 5 feet, work like rasp- 
berries, keep the soil moist and free from 
weeds, and mulch with manure, if the 
best qualitz of fruit is desired.’ They should 
be pruned every year, and all old wood 
cut from them; keep them thinned out, so 
that air can freely pass through them, Cur- 
rant worms can be destroyed by using hel- 
lebore; dissolve one ounce in three gallons 
of water, and apply with a syringe or 
small sprinkling can. This can be done 
with very little expense, if performed at 
the right time. 





Glaciers. 





E. P. C.: (1) How are glaciers formed? 
(2) How fast and why do they move? (3) 
Do they not when running into the sea 
frequently break off, forming icebergs? (4) 
Is not much of the foreign drift and rock 
in about 40 degrees North latitude and 
above supposed to have been brought there 
from the North by glaciers? (5) What is 
the supposition as the extreme North be- 
ing once warm and inhabited by mastodons 
who were overwhelmed and buried by the 
elements in some manner? 

(1) Glaciers are formed by the accumu- 

lation of snow on mountains or elevated 
table-lands. The snow is compressed into 
ice by its own weight. Glaciers flow, like 
rivers, between banks, and follow furrows 
or ravines on the mountain slope. 
(2) The rate of progress varies greatly. 
and depends on the grade, the number of 
curves, the volume of ice in the glacier, 
and the accumulations of its source. In 
the Alps these ice streams advance from 
four to sixteen inches a day. The central 
part of the ice moves ‘faster than that 
next the shore. Gravitation explains the 
movements of glaciers, just as it does that 
of rivers. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) Yes; many thousand years ago, in 

what is called the “glacial period,’ a vast 
sheet of ice extended down from the polar 
regions over a large part of North America 
and Europe. As it advanced it wore off 
the surface of the underlying focks, -ex- 
actly as the ice streams do, and bore much 
of this debris along with it. When the 
period approached its close, and the cli- 
mate grew more temperate, the ice grad- 
ually melted at the southern edge of the 
sheet and left exposed a lot of clay, gravel 
and boulders which had been transported 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of miles. 
(5) The occasional discovery of fossil 
plants and bones in the Arctic regions 
shows that at some period of history an 
almost tropical climate once prevailed in 
the Far North.—N, Y. Tribune. 





Noted Structures. 





—The longest wall in the world is the 
famous stone defense made by the Chinese 
against the Tartars about 200 B. C. It is 
twenty feet high, twenty-five feet thick at 
the base and stretches for 1,280 miles over 
hills, valleys and rivers. 

—The most magnificent tomb in the world 
is deemed to be the palace temple of Kar- 
nak, occupying an area of 9 acres, or twice 
that of Saint Peter’s at Rome. The temple 
space_is a poet’s dream of gigantic col- 
umns, beautiful courts and wondrous 
avenues of sphinxes. 

—The largest room in the world, under 
one roof and unbroken by pillars, is at St. 
Petersburg. It is 620 feet long by 150 in 
breadth. By daylight it is used for mili- 
tary displays and a whole battalion can 
completely maneuver in it. By night 20,000 
wax tapers give it a beautiful appearance. 
The roof is a single arch of iron. 

—The largest dwelling house in the world 
is the Freihaus, in a suburb of Vienna, con- 
taining in all between 1,200 and 1,500 
rooms, divided into upward of 400 sepa- 
rate apartments. This immense house, 
wherein a whole city lives, works, eats and 
sleeps, has thirteen courtyards—five open 
and eight covered—and a garden within its 
walls. 

—The most magnificent work of architec- 
ture is the Taj Mahal in Agra, Hindustan. 
It was erected by Shah Jehan to the mem- 
ory of his favorite queen. It is octagonal 
in form, of pure white marble, inlaid with 
jasper, carnelian, turquoise, agate, ame 
thysts and sapphires. The work took 
22,000 men twenty years to complete, and 
though there were free gifts and the labor 
was free, the cost was $16,000,000. 
—The greatest structure ever raisec by 
the hand of man is the great pyramid of 
Cheops, founded 4,000 years ago, and 
measuring 746 feet square on the base and 
449 feet high. It took twenty years in 
construction; 100,000 men worked for three 
months, and, being then relieved, were suc- 
ceeded by an equally large corps. The 
massive stones were brought from Arabia, 
700 miles away. The cost of the work is 
estimated at $145,000,000. 

—The largest cathedral in the world is 
St. Peter’s, Rome, on the site where it is 
said St. Peter was interred, says the La- 
dies’ Home Journal. The total length of 
the interior is 61244 English feet, transept 
44614 feet, diameter of cupola 193 feet, 
height of dome from pavement to top of 
the cross 448 feet. It Was begun in 1450 
A. D., dedicated in 1626, but not finished 
until 1880. Forty-three popes lived and 
died during the process of building. The 
cost is set down at $70,000,000. 





—The fier of the ramie plant, originally 
an Hast Indian perennial of the nettle 
family, but now cultivated in the West 
Indies and in the southern part of the 
United States, and used for almost every 
purpose heretofore served by cotton, is con- 
sidered to be the coming textile fiber. 





—Checks are often kited in an effort to 
raise the wind. 
—Arrow-root might be made appropriate 





To Heal Galls in Horses, 





“The horse is galled and still we ne, 
him in the collar daily.” Keep on wo 
ing him, only sponge the galls two or thre, 
times daily in cold water and cover then 
with powdered sulphur. The sore see 
will callous over, become tough and heal 
in spite of the work. ; 





The Talk of the Day. 





Bishop Hall (Episcopal), of Vermont, 
has endeavored to make a reasonable 
statement of the arguments against gamb. 
ling. He says that the objections are: (1) 
Its danger-on account of the excitemey 
that belongs to it; (2) the fact that it tenis 
to discourage honest, sober, hard work 
people thinking that by its means ther 
can attain to wealth more easily ang 
quickly; (3) that it lowers and degrades 
what should be manly sports; (4) that it 
ignores the responsibility for the trust of 
money committed to one, and (5) that it jy 
a violation in selfishness of the law of 
brotherly love. 





The Horse’s Power of Scent. 





There is one perception which a horse 
possesses to which little attention has bee) 
paid, says Tait, and that is the power of 
scent. With some horses it is acute, a 
with the dog, and for the benefit of those 
who drive at night, such as physicians anq’ 
others, this knowledge is invaluable, | 
never knew it to fail, and I have ridden 
hundreds of miles of dark nights, and jy 
consideration of this power of scent this 
is my simple advice: Never check yoyp 
horse at night, but give him a free head, 
and you may rest assured that he will 
never get off the road, and he will carry 
you safe and expeditiously. In regard to 
the power of scent in a horse, I once knew 
one of a pair that was stolen and reecoy. 
ered mainly by the track being made ont 
by his mate, and that after he had bee 
absent six or eight hours. 





Notes. 





—Buy an improved hame fastener and 
save time and patience. 

—Making fields long instead of square 
makes tillage more economical. 

—We insist that wire or other netting 
about the stable is profitable. 

—If we had free rural] mail delivery we 
would not need so many post-offices. 

—Sandy loam, especially if it has heen 
an old meadow, is fine for buckwheat. 

—A kerosene oil stove, with oven, will 
save lots of wear and worry from sum- 
mer’s heat. 

—Don’t neglect to plant sweet corn for 
the table. We would plant Stowell’s Ever. 
green. 

—Frequent bathing in summer should 
be the rule. The pores get clogged with 
dust and dirt. 

—Don’t work a collar on a sore shoul- 
dered horse unless you fix it so that it will 
not bear on the sore. 

—A fish pond would furnish a cheap and 
excellent diet and save the poultry and 
other meats for market.—Plowman. 





—There are heroes and horses, but the 
Ohio man who recently eloped with his 
mother-in-law is in a class all by himself, 
—Chicago News. 





—There has been discovered among the 
Ute Indians of Colorado a sort of clarionet 
which has a sweeter and more plaintive 
tone, it is claimed, than any American or- 
chestral instrument. 











“3 suffered the tortures of the damned 
with protruding piles brought on by constipa- 
tion with which I was afflicted for twenty 
years. Iran across your CASCARETS in the 
town of Newell, Ia., and never found anything 
to equal them. To-day I am entirely free from 
piles and feel like a new man.” 

C. H. Kg1rz, 1411 Jones St., Sioux City, Ia 
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tash 


Js as necessary to plants as 
‘bread is to man. Some crops 
need more Potash than others, 
‘put none can do without it. 
The character of soils must 
also be considered, some soils 
being more deficient in plant 
food (Potash, phosphoric acid 
ap.d nitrogen) than others. 
_ Every farmer should read 
‘our pamphlets containing full 
particulars of the large number 
of experiments made by Experi- 
ment Stations with fertilizers on 
different soils and crops. 


These pamphlets can be had /vee on application, 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St.,N. Y. 
Warranted the 


Most Practical & 
Machine Made Joos 





crew, :Cable & Hand Powet 


Sime PuLters 


3 Styles 9 Sizes, $25 to $150 
™ HANDY FARM WAGONS 


ILE DITCHER 
Cuts 100 rods per da 
BEST CORN HARVESTER 
MADE. Cats. Free 
~H. L. Bennett & Cox 
Sa" WESTERVILLE, O. 


please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


"GRAFTING WAX FOR SALE. 


We offera superior quality of grafting wax, 
\in packages of one-half pound, or one pound, by 
mail, post-paid, at 


25c. for half pound and 40c. for 
pound packages. 


By express we can sell this grafting wax at 
2c. per pound. Remember that postage costs 
us l6c. per pound. Address 
GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N, Y. 


‘MICHIGAN. 


Are you thinking of moving to better your con- 
jdition? If so, come to Michigan where you can get 
comfortadle living, good markets, good neighbor- 
|hood, reasonable transportation for your products. 
A oe erous state! 

* The Fiint & Pere Marquette R. R. Co, has good 

jlands for sale, prices ranging from seven to fifteen 
dollars per acre, according to location and timber. 
Kasy Terms. You make no mistake locating in this 
territcry. Address, H. F. MOELLER, 

; Asst. Gen’! Pass. Agt., Saginaw, Mich 


THE TOPPING 
PORTABLE « 


EVAPORATI3. 


Four sizes made. ; 
a 1¢ to $50 ers ,le:8, 
‘apacity of any size. 
Suficient to pay for itself 
in from days. 
Slicer, 
Peach and Potato Parers. 
Dried Fruit Presses. 
Send for circular. 
H. Toprixe, Marion, 


Please menticn Green’s Fruit Grower. 


DONT BE HARD WP $2400 A YEAR EASY. 
Mr. Tassel mado 
2 $1500 first & months. Mr. Muncy. of Tex., 
ii, £12.56 irst two hours, $200 first month. 
Pa ——4 Mr. Smith. of Colo., 8295 first month. Mrs. 
Howard, $59.50 in one week. Mrs.Beurd, 
$400. Miss Nesne, #205. Agents all making 
Ragmoney, showing, selling and appointing agents for 

our patented Quaker Folding Bath Cabinet, 
fm ka LET US START YOU. Any one willing to work, 
@\Eican make $20 to $40 a week easy. The Quaker 
xe Seis the greatest seller and money-maker for agents 
{kuowu. sust what every body needs. No more bath tus or 
Dr. bills. Gusranteed best made. Lowest price. Wt., 5 Ibs. 
Fasily carried. Weare rcliable. Capital $100.000. Largest 
Hfrs. Write us anyway for New Plan, Terms, Pamphlets, 
Testimonials, etc.. FREE. G. WORLD MFG. CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Wer d this Company as thoroughly reliable.—EDITOR. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CHEAP iat 


LANDS 


Located on the Illinois Central R. R. in 


SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS 


And also. located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R. in the famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


' Of Mississippi—Special!y adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS. 
‘SOIL RICHEST +4. WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 
E. P. SKENE, Laud Commissioner, 
lil. Cent. R. R. Co., Park Row, Room 180. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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LIVE 100 YEARS 
by drinking water from 

THE SANITARY STILL 
Nature’s Method Imitated. 

It eliminates both organicand 
inorganic matter, and at the 
same time aerates it with 
sterilized air, making it not 
men A absolutely pure but as 
palateble as spring or 
mineral water. The SANI« 
1 Y STILL goes on any 
i}. stove,requires no water connec- 
gy; tions, simple and efiicient. Will 
/ last a life time. Price $10.00 





to$13.00,Catalogue on applica 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


tion. 


“ pabecttd CUPRIGRAPH Co., 
No. 1385 No. Green St. Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 


— We give you free this Handsome 
Gentine Opal Ring, best gold plate, warranted 2 years, 
Gi yousell only 15 Stick dovenirs War and the ¢ 
“RAINE” at 10 cents each: trial subscription to new 
Ulus. patriotic Magazine free r ms 
With each: pin. m’t eend 
money, jueé aame and address, 
ud say you will retura piusorg 
money by mail withia 2 weeks. 
€send pins by return mail, 
and ring when you remit $1.50. 
THE COLUMBIAN, Boston, 





Xe SBICICLES 
0 


< Boys. Complete line, 
All brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ fer $32.50 
$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 

‘ 2 Ady 
— TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. ees ee communes 
ag anywhere C.0.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 
Atay Prensa aaigey ye agents & dealers protits 
162 W logue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
+ VanBuren Street, B- 80, * Chicago, Llis. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Sheesmeeteeenen 


The Universal Fruit Huller 


EiaRe ait Bont of berries. Saves 

ime; no fingers; no 

fruit. Sample mailed ries 
-, gross by express, $5.00. 

Big money for Agents. Quick! AM. 

SUPPLY CO., 34 Oliver 8t., Boston. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit. Grower. 














| tears by mail at $1.50 $2.50 & $3.50 
, $2.2 60 per 100. Sample 
Pocabeden for 25c, $: E. SNELL, Bittersville, Pa 
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From Parker Earle. 


Roswell, New Mexico, June 14, ’98. 
My Dear Mr. Green: 


Your favor of 9th inst. just received. Am 
much obliged for the information contained. 
I intend to try English gooseberries experi- 
mentally. : 

Now about growing strawberries: Your 
suggestion of a row 12 to 18 inches wide 
with runners so trained that they are 
spaced about six inches apart is admirable. 
I always tried to do this; but how does this 
differ in principle from hill culture? You 
must cut runners from any free growing 
kind like Tennessee or Crescent incessant- 
ly. Otherwise you get a matted row. That 
is what most of the growers I have known 
do get—a matted row. And I have never 
liked a matted row for yield, quality, or 
ease and thoroughness in picking. Now 
why not set one plant of a good multiply- 
ing kind, say every three feet in a row, 
and let it make two or three plants along 
the line of the row, and a similar number 
to the right or left of it about 10 or 12 
inches, taking pains to space them with ap- 
proximate accuracy. Then keep off all 
other runners? Why is not that practical 
‘hill culture’? And why will not one get 
the maximum of fruit of maximum size by 
that method, and be able to do thoroughly 
good picking? 

As I wrote you I have been out of the 
business for some years, and have fallen 
behind as to the up-to-date methods of in- 
tensive cultivators, and as to the newer 
varieties. But I see a chance here to ac- 
complish something pretty good with irri- 
gation, by special methods; and I think we 
have special markets where competition 
will not worry us much. 

Any suggestions you may be able to make 
me as to the newer varieties, a little later, 
when you have seen them again, I should 
esteem of high value. I want a few kinds 
with the plant habit of Bubach. I want 
more runners and less fruit than “Parker 
Earle” will give. I say less fruit because 
I don’t believe that variety will often ma- 
ture the immense crop it puts on to a good 
size. Tell me, please, the conditions under 
which Jessie bore that wonderful crop you 
quote—fifty pounds from twelve plants. 
Was not that “hill culture’? : 

Thank you. I am reciving Green’s Fruit 
Grower and read it with pleasure every 
month.—Sincerely yours, Parker Earle. 


(Reply: Our strawberry season is just 
over and I can give you results of our 
latest experiments. We have never tested 
hill culture on a large scale, and have 
never favored hill culture for market on 
account of the large expenditure of labor 
necessary, and it has been our opinion that 
narrow matted rows where the plants are 
not too close in the row gives the best re- 
sults. In the now matted row the foliage 
of the plants offer a winter protection, 
which is not given in hil culture, and in 
this Northern latitude this winter protec- 
tion is exceedingly desirable, probably more 
so than where you are. 

We grow strawberries largely for plants. 
Our experience is that where a wide matted 
row has been formed, and the row has not 
been narrowed down to a proper width by 
digging from either side of the row, the 
best and only course is to narrow the row 
as early as possible, throwing away the 
superfluous plants. We then get more fruit 
from the narrow row than from double 
the number of plants on a wide matted 
row. The narrow matted row with us is 
undoubtedly the best plan for securing large 
and bountiful crops. We do not attempt 
to place the runners along our narrow rows 
but allow them to run at will, in which 
case the narrow rows are not too thickly 
matted as would be the case if the row was 
kept narrowed continuously with the cul- 
tivator and the runners were not cut. In 
this last case the’runners would form in 
dense masses along the narrow rows and 
be objectionable. 

We do not use a mulch for protection of 
strawberry from sand, but in case of hill 
culture the ground would have to be 
mulched or the berries would be very 
sandy. We ccnsider this one serious ob- 
jection to hill culture. 

I find Glen Mary of remarkable value: a 
very large, dark red berry of regular form, 
plants vigorous and healthy, marvelously 
productive, holding out well in size; quality 
good, moderately firm. Brandywine seems 
to be the firmest and best shipper for a 
medium late berry, not quite so large as 
some others, but still a large berry, healthy 
and scarcely a defect. Jessie was not ex- 
celled by any berry with us in size; held 
out large size through the season, as well 
as in vigor of plants; quality superior, mod- 
erately firm, good shape, good color. Jessie 
is, and has been, one of our best berries, 
and is scarcely excelled by any of the 
newer varieties. Bismarck is marvelously 
productive, equal to the old Captain Jack, 
very large, the first picking, running. smal!- 
er, faster than some others, and a little 
liable to hard tips but not so this season; 
fine pine apple flavor, moderately firm. 
Mershall is a valuable variety, a little soft, 
very large berry. McKinley is the firmest, 
large berry I know of, vigorous plants, su- 
perior quality, very large and productive. 
These are the best of the varieties we have 
tested this year. The old Van Deman is 
our best early berry. 

The wonderful yiel@ from twelve Jessie 
plants were grown by an expert in hill 
culture, the ground mulches, etc., and the 
highest possible culture was given. This 
man won a prize from us for the largest 
Jessie berries and ‘he is probably the most 
successful professional in the country. 

I need not tell you that varieties of 
strawberries differ on different soils and 
locations, not only as regards growth, 
yields and size, but also in flavor. 

With best wishes, I remain—C. A. 
Green). 


Value of Large Currants in the 
Market. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

We are now marketing our currant crop, 
selling the same at Buffalo through a com- 
mission house there. I find that large eur- 
rants, such as Red Cross and Fay’s Pro- 
lific, sell in the Buffalo market at 7c. per 
quart, while the small Red Dutch cur- 
rants, the same day, sell for 2, 3 and 4c. 
per quart. It will thus be seen that it will 
not pay to grow the small currants. 

I have pretty much the same experience 
with gooseberries; large varieties like 
Chautauqua, which is immensely produc- 
tive, selling for more than twice as much 
as smaller varieties, like Houghton. —E. H. 
B., Cliftor, Monroe County, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: Please answer in next issue: 

1. Will Abundance plum pollenize the 
Burbank plum? : 

2. Do Biberta peaches need pollenizer? 

3. Is the Elberta the most profitable mar- 
ket peach for the South? x 

4. How many peaches are shipped in a 
refrigerator car? 

5. What is the least number of peach 
trees I can plant and have enough to fil! 
a car when trees are five years’ old, as 
my orchard will be small, and I want to 
avoid express? Subscriber, Irmo, 8. C. 

(Reply: No. 1. I do not know. I am 
not sure that the Burbank plum needs a 
pollenizer. ‘ 

No. 2. Elberta peach does not need a pol- 
lenizer, so far as I am aware. 

No. 3. There is not a more popular peach 
at present as a market or family peach for 
the South and North than Elberta. 

No. 4. I cannot say. A car will hold 
about 200 barrels or 400 to 500 bushels of 
fruit. 

No. 5. No person can answer this ques- 
tion.—Editor). : 


Pear Blossoms. 


C. A. Green: I have just visited a pear 
tree which has been set three years ago 
this spring. The first two years there was 
no growth of shoots, it only leafed out the 
two first years, but this spring it has sev- 
eral shoots, some of which are six and 
eight inches long, and on the end of nine 
of them are buds and blossoms. 

Did you ever know buds and blossoms to 
come on new wood before? What does 
this indicate? Please reply.in the next 
“Fruit Grower.’’—Respectfully yours, Tim- 
othy Wheeler, Vermont. 

(Reply: Pear trees sometimes throw out 
blossoms from growing shoots, but not 
often. Usually the fruit buds simply throws 
out blossoms and throws no further growth 
from that bud. Why the pear should vary 
in this manner in its action I am unable 
to state, and I doubt if any person could 
answer that question. In the case you 
speak of the bud was a_ shoot-producing 
bud which blossomed and gave fruit, prob- 
ably owing to the fact that the trees were 
not growing rapidly. Sometimes if a 
branch is broker off early in the season 
fruit buds will appear and blossom the 
same season possibly. A rapidly-growing 
shoot would not be inclined to produce blos- 
soms on new growth the same season the 
growth was made.—Editor). 


Success with Potted Strawberry 
Plants. 


C. A. Green, Esq.: At the recent “rose 
show” of the Elmira Horticultural Society 
my Princess and Jessie strawberries car- 
ried off all the strawberry prizes. They 
were grown on potted plant purchased 
from you in August of last year. I have 
grown the Jessie and the Haverland for 
several years, am always pleased with the 
Jessie, both in quality and quantity. But 
the Princess is too light a bearer to be 
profitable. I will want a quantity of 
plants again this season. I have a plot, 
60x145, and will want enough to cover it. 
—J. A. Secor, 


Jessie and Clyde Strawberries. 


The price of strawberries has been for 
the past two weeks three to four cents 
per quart. Jessie’s that run from 20 to 28 
berries to the quart brought only 60 cents 
per crate of 16 quarts. Up to this season 
I never sold strawberries for less than 8 
cents. I have fruited some 80 varieties; 
none equals the Jessie in size. The Clyde 
yields immensely, but too many small ones. 
The color is not attractive; the Bismarck 
did weli, but is not‘up to size of the Bu- 
bach this season. My health is very good 
for a person of 80 years. I hope to put 
on the market some more of my produc- 
tions if my life is spared.—Yours truly, F. 
W. Loudon. 


Nemaha Raspberry. 


Gents: Two years ago I planted “The 
Nemaha,” and I want to bear testimony 
to its excellence. I wish to say it is the 
finest thing in the way of a raspberry I 
ever saw. Cane robust, very prolific and 
fruit excellent, and a peculiarity about it 
is that many canes of present year’s growth 
bearing now. I cut one cane yesterday of 
present year and it had 30 berri¢s on it in 
all stages, and six full ripes ones had been 
pulled off. I shall order more.—Yours truly, 
John C. Steele, Ohio. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir—In your July issue occurs the 
following inquiry and answer: 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I have an aspar- 
agus bed that is twenty years old; was for- 
merly nice large heads but have become 
spindling and small. The roots have never 
been disturbed. I have kept it well ma- 
nured and have used some salt every 
spring. What can 1 do to restore it to its 
former condition or can it be done? If you 
can advise you will oblige a subscriber.— 
Respectfully yours, G. R. Norris, Iowa. 

(Reply. Of late years asparagus has 
been attacked by an insect which gnaws 
off the shoots just above the roots, also by 
a fungus which affects the leaf growth. 
These are serious drawbacks and I do not 
know of any method for destroying either 
fungus or insects, although several are sug- 
gested, I should judge that your beds are 
attacked by one of these depredators. Per- 
haps your Experiment Station at Ames can 
advise.—Editor Fruit Grower.) 

This is leaving your correspondent with- 
out hope as to the improvement of his pres- 
ent asparagus bed, which tempts us to say 
for his encouragement that we have known 
old beds of asparagus to be made “amaist 
as weel’s the new” by covering them two 
or three inches deep with rich loam. Aspar- 
agus crowns gradually approach the sur- 
face, and the nearer they get to it the 
smaller are the shoots they send up. Coy- 
ering them with earth as suggested at least 
partially restores them to their original 
condition as to depth of soil. Mr. S. K. 
Greene, of Fairport, N. Y., experimented 
in this way a few years ago with a large 
bed, and with results which he reported to 
us as entirely satisfactory. 

We have not noticed the fungus growth 
on asparagus, nor the'root-gnawing insect 
which you mention, but we have had abun- 
dant experience on our eleven acres with 
the asparagus beetle, which gormandizes 
on the buds and stems of asparagus, and 
delights in stripping foliage from off young 








and tender shoots; and coming as they do 
in millions we feared a few years ago that 
our entire asparagus plantation would be 





yhaunts: 
our imagination. e have proved, as have 
our neighbors, that chickens and ducklets 
will keep asparagus beds clear of this pest 
—only have them in sufficient numbers 
ready for active field work as soon as the 
asparagus shoots show themselves above 
ground. 

This beetle pest is something of an epi- 
cure, and so prefers the youngest and ten- 
derest plants. Hence the difficulty of 
raising young asparagus plants. In 1896 
we had a plant-bed on which were no 
chickens, with the result that not a single 
plant survived the ravages of the beetle. 
In 1897 we had a plant-bed of the same 
size which we surrounded with wire net- 
ting five feet high and protected with 
chickens during the whole season—result, 
thirty thousand vigorous plants!—Yours 
truly, O. G. L. Fruit Dept., W. A. Hinds, 
Supt. 


eth 08 a 
Rats. 


Never before was there such universal 
complaint of the rat scourge as this win- 
ter. They fairly swarm in some localities, 
taking possession of barns and outbuild- 
ings, and houses that are not protected 
from invasion. The destruction of grain is 
enormous in the aggregate, for a dozen 
rats will consume and destroy as much food 
as a 200-pound porker will eat. One of 
our subscribers writes that he has spent 
three days with shotgun and dogs, trying 
to abate the nuisance on his farm, and has 
73 tails as trophies of his success. In many 
localities organized “hunts” have been 
made and thousands of the pests destroyed. 
We would warn farmers everywhere to 
bury deep, or burn, every rat killed. In 
no case allow a carcass to lie where hogs 
can get it. Rats are the acknowledged 
host of trichinae as well as other dangerous 
parasites, but trichinae especially. All sorts 
of methods are advised in fighting rats. We 
notice the following in an exchange: Take 
a piece of bacon, nail it to the floor and 
cover with boards or a box in such a way 
that dogs or cats cannot get at it. After 
it has been replaced a few times and all 
fear has been allayed, put on a little ar- 
senic, and the slaughter will be complete. 
—Ohio Farmer. . 





Hard Times Then and Now. 


In these latter days people cry hard times 
and eat three good square meals a day 
with pie on the side, and pap thought white 
bread was high life in his time and pie 
was out of the question. They cry hard 
times while their children are sent to school 
well shod and well clothed, and pap trudged 
three miles through the snow to school 
when he was a boy, and never knew what 
it was to own a pair of boots until he was 
old enough to spark the girls. They cry 
hard times while they ride iu buggies and 
carriages, and an ox team and a bob sled 
Was a bonanza to pap. They cry hard 
times while they ride bicycles to town, 
and a bicycle in pap’s time would have 
turned granddad’s hair gray and made 
pap look for tall timber. They cry hard 
times and use a riding plow, the binder 
and the separator, and great snakes! pap 
used to plow around stumps with a one- 
horse plow, bark his shins on the sprouts, 
average losing one toe-nail a week on the 
étones, cradle his wheat and thresh it on 
the barn floor with a short stick tied onto 
a long one. They cry hard times while 
toasting their shins round a base-burner, 
and in our time we car remember of scoot- 
ing over the Kansas prairies with a sack 
picking up Buffalo chips, and we're still 
cutting teeth. They cry hard times and 
all take a day off show day and attend the 
three-ringed aggregation of world-wide 
wonders, buy each kid a red lemonade and 
a blue balloon, and pap when a_ boy 
wouldn’t have known a balloon from a 
band wagon.—Canton (Kansas) Champion. 





Inquiring Friends. 


1. What is the best fertilizer for quince 
trees and the amount per acre?—Wilbur 
St., Ohio. 

2. Is there any danger of spreading the 
San Jose scale from California fruit? 

3. What is the best variety of straw- 
berry for home use?—A. H. W. 

4. Is what is known as the “wine quart” 
a standard quart for fruit?—K. D. 

5. What was the cost per basket to the 
grower of marketing grapes last season in 
the Chautauqua and Erie Grape Company? 

6. What is the best means to prevent 
birds taking all our cherries?—Fruit 


Grower. 
ANSWERS. 


1. For one acre to be planted to quince 
trees, apply six two horse loads stable ma- 
nure, and the following: 200 pounds 
ground bone; 200 pounds sulphate of pot- 
ash; 100 pounds s2/t: 100 pounds lime. Sow 
the specia: fertilizers broadcast and thor- 
oughly cuitivate into the soil.‘ The stable 
— sheuld be decomposed and worked 

ne. 

2. Prof. Slingerland before the Eastern 
New York Horticultural Society said that 
we have no report of the spread of the 
scale except through the tree. 

38. There are several of the newer va- 
rieties of strawberries which excel both in 
size and in fine dessert quality if—and it 
is an all important proviso—they are given 
the best treatment; best berries are not 
found in the variety; they are found in the 
man, in the soil and in the cultivation. 

4. No.—The wine quart is only about 
four-fifths as large as the quart dry meas- 
ure. When 13 cunces is sold for a pound 
somebody is sure to get cheated. Don’t 
try it thinking you woxm*t get found out. 

5. A little less than three mills per bask- 
et—the lowest rate we believe ever made 
by any shipping organization in this sec- 
tion. 

6. Try hanging a dinner bel] in the tree 
with a cord reaching to the kitchen win- 
dow, give the cord a pull occasionally. 
Another way for those having large orch- 
ards is to plant mulberry trees; the birds 
prefer this fruit to the cherries. But don’t 
do the foolish and wicked act of. shooting 
the birds, thus destroying the fruit grower’s 
ally and friend.—Fruit Belt. 





To Protect Songsters. 


“Any bird of song is protected, but these 
are especially enumerated—the linnet, blue- 
bird, yellow-hammer, yellow-bird, thrush, 
woodpecker, catbird, peewee, swallow, mar- 
tin, blue jay, oriole, kildee, snowbird, 
grassbird, grosbeck, phoebe-bird, humming- 
bird, blackbird, wren, robin, meadow lark 
and starling. Many of these birds may be 
found here, or in nearby territories, some 
time during the season, and in response to 
any expression of solicitude for their wel- 
fare develop a wonderful trustfulness in 
man. 

“Birds are full of curiosity, too, and this, 
added to the desire for food, leads them to 
venture among our more artificial sur- 
roundings, provided the friendly shelter of 
a tree, a mass of shrubbery or some more 
formal birdhouse or convenient nook in an 
outbuilding is at hand. If food and water 
are placed where they can get them the 
birds are inclined to remain in or come 
often to the néighborhood. Of this ac- 
quired tractableness one should read 
again ‘Thoreau’s Experiences in the Woods 
of Walden.’ ; 


“The Tree Planting Association believes 
that were ihere no other reason for plant- 
ing street trees than that of affording a 
shelter for our song birds it would be a 
sufficient one. The AMisturbance of nests 
and the robbing of birds’ eggs are nat- 
urally included in the interdictions of the 
law referred to. 

“Those of our citizens who have country 
places should provide for birds shelter 
within their estates. There are many va- 
tieties of shrubs and small trees available 
for that purpose; a list will be furnished, 
if desired, by this association. If these 
shrubs were more generally planted our 
birds and smaller wild animals would 
greatly increase in numbers, especially if 
during the year the lawless pothunter is 
kept under needed surveillance. 

“The sympathies and interests of the 
children should be cultivated in behalf of 
the birds. The too-prevalent and quite 
formidable bean shooter and other weapons 
of destruction in the hands of the small 
boy should be discouraged, and the study 
of birds, their habits, etc., inculcated. For 
some reason the destruction of life seems 
to have a strange fascination for the small 
boy. 

“The interest of this association is the 
game as that of every lover of the song 
bird, whose morning carol reminds him of 
youth and of woods and green fields.”— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





Tom Coffin. 


The recent death of Tom Coffin at Lovell 
removes a well-known character from 
Maine’s list of eccentric people, says the 
Lewiston (Me.) Journal. The stories of 
his strange doings are endless. His val- 
uable horses were shot when they dis- 
pleased his royal highness. His furniture 
has furnished material for making a bon- 
fire. He carted away the front steps of his 
house once because some passer-by chanced 
to sit down on them one day. He has 
been known to keep $75,000 in money in a 
basket in his parlor, and would go away 
for days, leaving it in charge of his ser- 
vants. Sometimes he carried about with 
him a grip stuffed with $30,000 in bills, and 
on one occasion before starting for Boston, 
not wishing to be bothered with so much 
money, he carelessly emptied it upon the 
floor in a closet, and there he left it while 
he was gone. The same gripful of money 
he once absent-mindedly left in a village 
store over night, never thinking to hunt it 
up till the next day. And so he rolled in 
wealth and scattered it to the four winds, 
and died penniless and friendless, the vic- 
tim of the morphine habit. 


Wheat Classification. 





There are three great groups of wheats 
with which this country is particularly con- 
cerned: The soft bread wheats, the hard 
bread wheats and the durums or macaroni 
wheats. Dividing the United States cross- 
wise into three divisions of approximately 
equal width, the three wheat groups may, 
in a rough way, be assigned to their adapt- 
ability, to these three divisions as follows: 
The hard wheats of the Northern States, 
the soft wheats to the States in middle 
latitudes, and the durums to the Southern 
States. In actual experience such distribu- 
tion is, of course, not exactly attained, be- 
cause the durums are but littie grown in 
this country. When tried here, however, 
they do best in Southern latitudes, as for 
instance: Texas, where they have been 
grown with success; and moreover the hard 
and soft bread wheats are grown inter- 
changeably as to latitude. However the 
general distribution of the three groups is 
about as given. The terms most commonly 
applied to the three groups are hard 
wheats, soft wheats, and durums. The last 
named are also hard wheat, but are very 
different in character from the first group. 
The soft wheats are called club, square 
head, white, etc. The hard wheats are, 
as a rule, hardy and especially drouth re- 
sistant. They are perfectly adapted to 
roller milling, and contain a large per cent. 
of gluten, thus making the best bread. For 
the general market, therefore, special at- 
tention should be given to raising these 
hard wheats. No ordinary bread wheat 
does well in the extreme South, but there 
should be great effort to push hard wheats 
into middle latitudes, such as in Colorado, 
Kansas, ‘Missouri, Southern Illinois and 
Indiana. This has already been done to 
some extent and should be continued. In 
foreign markets Kansas hard winter wheat 
flour has already gained a reputation dis- 
tinctively its own, and is classed by some 
as next to the best Hungarian grades in 
quality. The sooner millers make a more 
general use of hard wheats the better, for 
these are sure to be the varieties most in 
demand and those which will grow most 
successfully in the greater portion of the 
wheat belt. It is little more than a decad2 
since hard wheats were rarely seen in the 
region south of Iowa and Nebraska, but 
now they are the kinds generally grown 
in the States of the plains.—Denver Field 
and Farm. 





Notes. 


—Do not cut asparagus until the second 
year. 

—Dried apples find a very good foreign 
market. . 

—Sweet peas must have plenty of sun- 
shine and water. 

—We prefer smooth to the wrinkled va- 
rieties of peas. 

—Radishes without tops were not a suc- 
cess with us last year. 

—The soil that is loose is the ideal soil 
for the potato. 

~—If the orchard is barren try pruning 
and apply fertilizers to the ground. 

—Some orchards do not bear because the 
land is too wet, and drainage is the 
remedy. 

—There is no better remedy for cabbage 
worms and lice than water at a tempera- 
ture of 180 degrees. 

-——Buy asparagus roots of the nursery- 
man and set in rows five feet apart and 
two feet apart in the row. 

—If the roots of the grape vine or any 
other fruit bearing plant get out of the 
ground, and are not covered, the plant will 
droop'and likely die. 

—If you can’t build a silo don’t you think 
it would pay you to grow mangels, carrots 
or rutabagas for your stock? We know 
that it would. 

—Soak scabby seed potatoes before cut- 
ting, in a solution of an ounce of corrosive 
sublimate to eight gallons of water. Re- 
member, it is a poison. 

—Commercial fruit growing requires 
more attention than the general farmer can 
give to it. But for home consumption every 
farmer should produce fruit. 

—The aster is an early grown flower, but 
when only a few flowers are grown, the 
sweet pea—which ought to have been 
planted before this—the verbena and the 
begonia would be the flowers. 

—Giving plenty of room between the 
plants is in line of preventing gooseberry 
mildew. So is thorough cultivation. In 
addition the leaves may be sprayed every 
15.days with a half ounce of liver of sul- 
phur in a gallon of water. 

—Kerosene emulsion is made as follows: 
Hard soap, one-half pound; kérosene, two 
gallons; boiling soft water, one gallon. Dis- 
solve the soap in the boiling water, then 
add the kerosene, and churn thoroughly 





together. Dilute with from five to twenty 
parts of water.—Plowman, 


Why Beet 


Sugar Production is 
* Needed. : 


‘We have a home market for sugar which 
will ‘consume the product of at least 
1,200,000 acres. The per capita consump- 
tion of sugar is rapidly increasing which, 
with the great increase in - population, 
creates and insures a constantly increasing 
demand. The production of sugar beets 
at a profit in this country has been clearly 
demonstrated and has therefore ceased to 
be an experiment. The culture of the su- 
gar beet, when understood, is simple, and 
does not require skilled labor. Beets can 
be sent direct from the harvest field to the 
factory without further preparation or 
storage. The culture of the sugar beet 
does not require any considerable invest- 
ment of capital by the grower. The imple- 
ments required for the production of sugar 
beets are simple and inexpensive as com- 
pared to those required for the production 
of wheat. Soil upon which beets have been 
successfully raised is left in prime condi- 
tion for other crops. There is a very large 
area of comparatively low priced lands 
upon which sugar béets can be success- 
tully raised. ‘The profit to the grower is 
greater than the. average of other crops. 
Four months after the crop is planted it 
can be harvested and at once converted 
into money. 





War’s Extravagant Waste. 


There is no present reason why the price 
of live stock and meat products of all kinds 
should rise abnormaliy, but they have gone 
up and that they will go higher there is 
little doubt. ‘There are no more people 
to feed in this country nor in any other, 
because of the war that is now being 
waged, nor is it probable that the war will 
affect those sections from which our live 
stock supplies are drawn. The fact that 
the Government is spending millions in the 
purchase of meats, is but forestalling the 
eall for food from hungry soldiers, but they’ 
will eat more in the field than they would 
at home. 

That prices will be higher seems to be 
certain. This is always the case in time 
of war, no matter how little reason there 
may be for such a state of affairs. Spec- 
ulators buy the products that Government 
must have im order to raise the price and 
make money, and the producer benefits 
from the rivalry among contractors and 
speculators. Another reason for a prob- 
able rise in prices is that much hoarded 
money will be put in circulation, through 
the expenditures of the Government for 
arms, powder and shot and the thousand 


eemeeeerenirerei ann 


things that go to support and protect an. 
army in the field, all of which are abso- 
lutely lost to the channels of trade forever. 
War wastes more than it consumes and it 
never produces anything in the way of ma- 
terial of use to the world at large. 

With higher prices for grain it will cost 
more to produce live stock, but it does not 
take more work to produce the grain nor 
more plant food from the soil when prices 
are high than it does when they are low, 
so the farmer stands to make more money, 
and enjoy greater prosperity than has been! 
his lot for several years.—Farm, Field and 
Fireside. 





Reflections of a Bachelor. 


© 


—At a certain age every girl gets an 


glass. 

—Jist because a man admits that he is 
wrong is no proof that he thinks he is 
Tight. 

—As soon as a man begins to be sorry he 


wife into admitting it. 

—The best points in a story are the ones 
you think you would have put in if you 
had told it instead of the other man, 

—The easiest way to make a bitter enemy 
of a man is to tell him a good story and 
then get it off at a dinner before he has 
a chance to. 

—The only real use the average woman 
has for a man is to shut the front shutters 
and to blow out the alcohol lamp under the 
chafing dish—New York Press. 





Only One. 


“You are the only woman I ever loved?” 
Hubby—Only one that I can think of. 
Wifey—Who, you dearest? 
Hubby—Oh, no; Adam. 





—In my blackcap plantation strong 


the wires brought together every 10 feet. 
Tying canes is unnecessary.—Walter F, 
Taber, N. Y. 





—The Green Mountain Grape is proving 
an acquisition for the North. If Camp- 
bell’s Early proves as good a black va- 
riety as represented, we shall have a white 


to test—J. M. Hayes, Strafford Co., N. H. 
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‘our prices are ve 
iy recpanment you.!I would ad 
Very truly, 


350.00 per month. 


$150.00 P 


active men. 


} " sary. 


SW) Geeriewen:—tn reply to your 
Ny letter 
“photograph for advertisin; 
: poses, 
eased with the work,would say I do not object to your using my photograph,as 
yioneet low and garments so exact to my measurements thatI glad- 
£ that I have never made less than $80.00 per month 
eincel received your first outfit, and in the best months have made as high as ; 


Should you write Mr. Doyle, be sure to enclose a 2c stamp for reply. 
We have hundreds of letters similar to Mr. Doyle’s. 


». CLOTHING... 


alesmen Wanted, 


R MONTH sand expenses made by all our 

© pay many far _——. United States. 
i n the 

We want men in every County 4 the United States. 

‘actory we will start you atonce. No experience neces= 

No capital required. We furnish a full line 

of samples, stationery, etc. A tailor’s-for-the- 

Cee comp. a wendy for business.Nosommis- 

on Plan, you regulate your pro- 

fits to cult pearsall. No house to 

house canvas. This isnot one of 

the many catchy advertise- 

ments for agents, but one ofthe 

very few advertisements offering 

a rare opportunity to secure strict- 

i, ly high grade employment at Big 


We are the Largest 
Tailors in America. 


“| We make to measure over 
300,000 suits annually. We 
occupy entireone of the lar- 
gest ess bilocksin Chi- 

Wo refer you to the 





) 


Fe 4 own county 300. days 
the year, and you can’t 
make less than @6 every day 
above allexpenses. 

We Want to Engage You 


to takeorders for our Made- 
to-Order and Measure Custom 
Tailoring, (Men’s Suits, 
Pantsand Overcoats). We 
put youin the way totake 
orders from almost every 
man in your county, a 
business better than a store 
with a $20,000.00 stock. 
see You will have no competition. 


Rro, Wrs., June 30th, 1898. 





requesting the use of my 
pur- 


and asking how am 








WE ARE THE LARGEST TAILORS IN AMERICA 


of Fine Custom-Made Garments. We buy our cloth di- 
Tect from the largest European and American Mills. 





yt in existence, thus reducing the 


Overcoats made to order. 


WE FURNISH YOU 


order their suits made. 
astonished at yoar low prices. 


YOU REQUIRE NO MONEY 





you a check for all your profit. 
eral profit,and ve deliver the 


EFUND YOUR $1.00 AS SOON A 
amount you can take the first day you work. 


ce Salesman’s Outfit,as described above. 


aguarantee of goo 
One Dollar is to 


Sign your name on above line. 


OUP ORB ssc: cane Mites ten becacenetiunde avghes iad 





Married orsingle.............+-eeees pededicctkene 
Address your letters plainly to 


1.5010 $5,00. Prices so low that nearly every one in your county will 


. 

A large, handsome leather bound book containing large cloth samples ofour entire 
line of Suitings, Over coat! 
dollars to getup,also Fine Colored Fashion Plates, Instruction Book, Tape Measure, Business Cards, 
Matter, yourname on rubber stamp with pad complete. We also furnish youa Salesman’s Net Confidential 
prices areleft blank under each description so you can fillin your own se. 
suit yourself. As soonasyou have received your sample book and g eneral outfitand have read 0 
tionscarefully, which teaches you how to take orders,and marked in your selling price you are ready for business 
and can begin taking orders from every one. At your low prices business men,farmers, and in fact every one will 

You ean take several orders every day at $1.00 to $5.00 profit on each order, willbe 


Just take the orders and send them to us and we will make the garments 
within 5 days and send direct to 
to examination and approval,at yourselling price,and collect your full a? price, and every week we will se 

ou need-collect no money, deliver no goods, simp. 

oods, collect all the money andevery week promptly send you in one round check 
your full profit for the week.Nearly all our good men get acheck from us of at least @40.00 every week in the year. 


OUTFIT IS FREE 


RAL DOLLARS, to protect ourselves against many who woul on us by sen 
tee Sautht Mvith no intention of working, but merely out of idle curiosity, ASA GUARANTEE OF GOOD 


N THE PART OF EVERY APPLICANT, we require you to fill out the bilan 
pa Si two parties as reference, and further agreeing to pay ONE DOLLAR and express charges for the 
outfit when received, if found as represented and really a sure way of making big wages. The §1. 


he product of severa) woolen mills. We operate the most extensive and economic custom tailoring 
MT ry ayab A rice of Suits and Overcoats made-to-order to $5. 


00 and upward; Pants from 


be glad to have their Suits end 


and Pantaloonings,a book — ——— yr wae 
ry. e) 
Price List. The 
your 


rices, arran. 
yanav an ok of instruc- 


for every one 


nm 
‘our customers by express C. O. D., subject 


y go on taking orders, adding a lib- 


We make no charge forthe book and com- 
lete outfit, but as EACH OUTFIT COSTS 
d impose ding for 


k lines below, giving the 


00 you 
y the cost to us but insures us you mean business. 


h tfit is received does not begin to pa 
aI OIL REFUND YOUR 1.00 YOUR ORDERS HAVE AMOUNTED 10 $25.00, which 


Fill out the following lines carefully.sign your name,cut out and send to us,and the outfit wili be sent you at once 
AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Enterprise Bidg, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENTLEMEN:—Please send me by express C.0.D., subject to examinatio our Sample Book and Com- 
P 2 ¢ ‘ if Ste I agree to — it at Loa express office = if found —— 
d I feel I can make goo eg wages ng orders for you, ‘ee y the exwress agent,as 
we rencerenee an dfaith,and to show! mean business, One z = with t 

refunded to me as soon as my sales have amounted t0 825.00, 
lam not perfectly satisfied I shall not take the outdt or pay one cent, 


es, he understandin, 


Har and cba’ 
u £0823. not found as represent 


seca eeeeeses SOOO eee Eee EO OH EES. SHSEETET SESE OSES OS 


eoesee 


On above two lines give as reference the names of two 
men over 21 years of age who haveknown youcne 
year or longer. 


On above line give name of your nearest express 


+ 
AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Enterprise Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Soene Renee SHy See Seen ante get aay -inbona Ade, honorable and Hberal and romney Se 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Plant. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


QREEN’S NURSERY ©O., Rochester, Ns in! 


idea that it is cultured to rave over cut’ 


got married, he begins to try to trap his 


{ 


Wifey—Do you think there is a man; 
that could conscientiously say to his wife, | 


stakes are set at ends of rows and others, 
at intervals of 50 feet. Two wires, one on! 
each side of the row, are drawn tight and| 
stapled to the stakes about 3 feet high and‘ 


and black variety that it will pay for all! 
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» scenes. 
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New Method to Cure 


STRICTURE 


AT HOME 


You should read our book (free) describing this 
New scientific Method with a marvellous remedy, 
which will explain: 

riow urethral stricture, whether organic or ae 
tnodio, can be dissolved and permanently cured; 

Tow enlargement and irritation of the prostate 
giand can be subdued and perfectly removed; 

How obstruction and inflammation; burningand 
scalding; chronic urethral discharges; irritation 
and catarrh of the bladder can be completely cured ; 

How: our remedy is employed easily and secretiy 
at home, without. pain; without danger; without 
surgical operation; without failure; without de- 
tention from business or loss of time from work; 

Mow you can obtain our remedy and how used; 


NO SURCICAL OPERATION 


This booklet will also explain to you why stric- 


ture is so easily rernoved and cured by ourmethod; - 


Why our method is the best, and permanently 
cures where 3] other treatments have failed; 

Why it is that catheters, knives, bougies, sounds, 
and instruments are no ionger needed. 

Thousands testify that our remedy and method 
has permanently cured them. It always cures. 

“nen why wait and submit to painful operations 
by the surgeon’s knife, which never cures, when 
you can easily-obtain such a valuable medicine? 

Send at once for our book, “Strans-Cura,” 

ving formula of the remedy, with proofs, mailed 
(sealed) free. Address, VICTOR CHEMICAL CO., 


83 Brewer Building, Boston, Mass. 
PHOSPHATE 


| 18. THE STRONGEST AND 


CHEAPEST. FERTILIZER EVER USED. 
JACOB REESE, 400 Chestnut St., Phil. Pa, 





You want a Big Crop 


OF WHEAT, 


THE ODORLESS 








is flooding the country anu 


Alaska Gold 2228s 


ces are P> 

alsil sell the U.S. Standard 

; Scales at lowest prices; alev 
Steel Frame & Royal Sale Rack § 








Hundroasof Specialt: 
Seving Machines, Bicycles, 
Carriages, C. 4 
“ame? Presser, 

ss Stands, 
Lawn Mowers, 


Cider Mills. 
Bone Mills, 
Hay Catters, 


Organs, Pianos, 
es, Harness, 

Jack Serews, Trucks, Anvils, 

Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, Road Plows, 

Coffee Mills, Forges, Lathes, Dump 

‘Corn Shellers, Hand Carts, Engines, Tools, Wire Fenee, 

Fanning Mills, Crow Bars, Boilers, Watches, Clothtng &c. 

Hay, Sioek, Elevator, Railroad, Piatform and Counter SCALES, 
Send for free Catalogue and see howto Save Money. 

£51 8. Jefferson St. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Zl, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FACTORY. 


Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
wagons, surreys and business wag- 
ons, bicycles and harness. No mid- 
die men. No agents. A small per 
cent. of profit above actual cost of 
building. 25 to 4 per cent. below 
retail prices. All freight prepaid. 

Specials—“Gold Coin” Top Buggy 
and “Parlor Oity” Bicycle. Oatalogue free. 
BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE 00, 
: Box H, Binghamton, N. ¥. Z 


Please mention Green's bruit Grower. 
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There’s no uncertain sound about 


The Farmers Voice 


It rings true as a bell 
And always for the Farmer. 


It is recognized as THE GREATEST agricultural 
yi journalin the west and is 
ONLY $1.00 A YEAR. 
Send for sample copy and full particulars con- 
cerning the Farmers Voice Agricultural-Edu- 
eation Tours through Europe in 1900, 


THE FARMERS VOICE, 
834 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


$ $$ 40c. EACH. 


This is how we do tt :— 








Farm Journal - is 50c, per year, 

FruitGrower - - ? ae, -* “4 

Aniecrican Poultry Adv, “ 25%. “% “™ 
Three Papers, - $1 25 


We offer the three papers one year for only 500 
You know all about the Farm Journal, and want 
it. The American Poultry Advocate isall right 
and the Fruit Grower has the reputation of 

rowing better with each succeeding year, 
temember our price for the three papers to your 
eddress, one year, is only 50c. 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, WN. Y. 


>} REE by return mai!, full de- 
scriptive circt:lars of 

eody*s Improved Tailor Sys- 

tem ef Dress and Garment Cut- 
mg, Revised to date. The 
foundation principles of scien- 
tific garment cutting are taught 
“~y so clearly and progressively thot 
ey’ any lady of ordinary intelli- 
4 can easily and quickly 

4; earn to cut and make any gar- 
Pb, ment, in any styi?, to any 
measure, for Ladies. chil- 
dren, Menand Beys. Garments 
aranteed to fit, perfectly without trying on. @A 
Growledge of the Moody System is worth a fortune to. 
anyllady. Thousands of expert dress makers owe 
their success to the Moody System, Agents Wanted. 
Meody & Co.. P. 0. Bex 1805. Cincinnati, 0» 


Pleas mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





















World’s Fair 
Award. 


“We are the only Steel 
< Roofing Co. awarded 
t_ Malla ty unayer yee. Medai and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING. at World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of MgTAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETC. * Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. e 
Sykes iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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One Small 
Loudon | Persimmon Tree 
bu mail post-paid, will b 
Red given ob iuleteiber rd 
Raspberry GREEN’S : 
FRUIT GROWER 
Plants who sends us 60 cente 
—— 7 and claims this premium 
AND when subscribing. 
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rry Baskets, $3 per M 


Berry Baskets in the Fiat 
\ “s 






$1.50 per M., 
And Forms for Making 
Berry Baskets 75c. 
Send 4c. for sample. , 


SAMUEL BAKER, 
> BRIGHTON,N. Y, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


(PRCHARD PROFIT ys 


pee upon hetero all the frat 


insta: If good, a oy 
> clear an 
sells readtly at a profit, The dest is 
produced by a 


HYDRAULIC “Paes 


PRESS, 
Made tn vary? 


sizes; band and power, 
Get our free eiciagns before you buy, 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 
@MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. . 


LADIES 












into a salable 













I Make Big Wages 
—At Home— 
and want al! tohave the sameo 
portunity. It’s VERY PLEASANT 
wark and will easily pay $18 weekly. This is no deception. 7 


want no money andwii!lG send full particularsto ail 
sending2c.stamp. Mrs. A. HL. Wiggins,Box47,Lawrence, 


Fiease mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 

CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
We PAY you sell Stark Trees Outlit free. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, Ill. Dansville, N. Y 





CURED by absorption. NO PATN, 
AN CE Rien treatment. Send tor boek, 
T.M.Clarke,M.D., Riinebcok, N.X, 


OLD SHOW YOUR COLORS. 
eed mane 
{SSS 1. Cushman, 94 Oliver St, Doston, Mase. 
Ploase “mention -Green’s Fruit Grower. 














VAN DEMAN PAPERS. 


Chestnut Culture for Profit and 
Fun, 








‘Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 1 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. E. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


A reader in Ohio, who is growing some 
Japanese chestnuts and does not succeed 
with them as well as he desires, is anxious 
to know something about their behavior 
elsewhere and of the subject of chestnut 
culture generally, especially in the Ozark 
region. 

It may be said of all classes of chestnuts 
that they succeed best on high, well 
drained locations and in soil that is of a 
sandy or shady nature. The great chest- 
nut. forests of North America are mainiy 
on the eastern mountain chain that begins 
in the New Engiand States and ends in 
Georgia. In some parts of this region it 
is the prevailing timber. The soils in which 
they grow to the most stately proportions 
contain a considerable amount of decayed 
and decaying sandstone, mica-schist, gran- 
ite and shale. They are usually loose and 
alwzys well drained. Limestone land does 
not suit the chestnut. The trees are rarely 
found growing naturally in it, and there 
are very few that have been planted in 
such soils that have done well. In some 
cases they have died outright, because of 
the uncongenial soil. 


In foreign countries the chestnut grows 
on high land and in soils similar to those 
our own species prefers. On the slopes 
of Mount Aetna, upon the hills of Italy, 
Spain and France and in the volcanic re- 
gions of Japan, Korea and China it grows 
in abundance. 

The chestnut delights in a cool climate 
rather than a warm one. The hot, sultry 
regions where corn attains its highest de- 
velopment are not such as it likes best. 
There are some differences in hardiness be- 
tween our own and the foreign species that 
have been introduced here. - They will all 
endure considerable cold, but the long se- 
yere wintry spells of Minnesota and adja- 
cent regions are altogether too severe; ex- 
cept that an occasional tree succeeds. The 
season is also rather bad for later varieties 
to ripen their nuts. The European species 
is the most tender of all, and the Japanese 
a little less hardy than our native chestnut. 


There are a few native chestnuts grow- 
ing wiid in the Ozark region, and the few 
that have been planted there would indi- 
eate by their behavior that any kind of 
chestnut would do very well there, espe- 
cially on the more sandy soils. 

If those who contemplate planting chest- 
nut orchards will study the facts just 
stated as to climatic and soil conditions, 
they can judge fairly well whether or not 
they should attempt it in their respective 
locations. 


THE AMERICAN CHESTNUT. 


In point. of quality there are no chest- 
nuts equal to our American varieties, but 
they are the smallest as well. There is 
considerable variation in the thousands of 
kinds in size and time of ripening. There 
are a few of them that have been deemed 
worthy of propagation by grafting and 
have been given distinctive names because 
of their large size, productiveness, earli- 
ness, ete. However, it would be better for 
those who expect to grow nuts for sale to 
select varieties of the foreign species be- 
cause of the larger size of their nuts. 


THE EUROPEAN CHESTNUT. 


The early settlers from Southern Europe 
brought the chestnuts of that part of the 
world to America and planted them here 
and there. Of later years more has been 
done in this way, because interest has been 
awakened. Not only have there been fre- 
quent importations of nuts, seedlings and a 
few grafted trees of the best named kinds, 
but seedling have been grown here from 
the older bearing trees in this country. 
Some very choice varieties have been thus 
developed, and they are now propagated by 
erifting and sold by many nurserymen. 
Most of them are hardy enough to with- 
stand the climate of our common chestnut 
region. I know some that are growing as 
far North as Lake Ontario and Massachu- 
setts. 

Perhaps the best variety of this class 
is Paragon. The nuts are two or three 
times larger than our common wild chest- 
nuts, and of very fair quality. The trees 
bear too heavily and too early for their 
own good. These features are so promi- 
nent that it is best to clip off the most of 
the young burrs for the first few years, 
that the trees or grafts may get a good 
start. Ridgely is another good kind. The 
sume is true of Numbo, Hannum, Scott 
and several more. 


THE JAPANESE CLASS. 


For earliness,: prolificacy and large size 
of nuts the Japanese type excels all others. 
There are some of the varieties that ripen 
several weeks before frost as far North as 
New Jersey. These very early kinds are 
the. ones that will secure the biggest price 
in market, ‘because they are the first to be 
had in the fall. As much as $14 per 
bushel has been secured for them in New 
York and Philadelphia. 


The trees and leaves are smaller than 
those of either our native or the European 
species and the twigs more slender. They 
bear remarkably young, and very heavily. 
Nuts have been. gathered from trees only 
three years from the seed. 

Alpha is one of the earliest to ripen. The 
tree is a more vigorous grower than some 
and ‘bears regularly. There are two or 
three large nuts to the burr. 

Kerr is a variety with large nuts and 
very short spines to the burr. Quality 
good. Reliance has a rather small spread- 
ing tree. The nuts are large and early to 


ripen. 

Killen is the largest of all that I have 
seen. I measured a single nut that was a 
little over six inches in circumference, Last 
fall I weighed three nuts from the same 
burr that turned the scales at 314 ounces. 
Its quality is above the average of this 
class. It originated with J. W. Killen, of 
Felton, Delaware. 


PROPAGATION AND CULTURE. 


It is well known that nut trees are dif- 
ficult to transplant, and the chestnut is no 
exception. However; it is easier than 
many would suppose, if good care is used. 
The nuts must not be allowed to dry out, 
but be planted very soon after they are 
gathered; or they may be kept until spring 
in as near a naturally moist condition as 
possible. They should be planted but an 
inch or two deep. 

The seedlings vary from the parent nuts 
as do other fruits, and there is no cer- 
tainty of getting a similar variety. Graft- 
ing or budding is therefore the only sure 
way to propagate a variety with cer- 
tainty. 

As budding seems to be much less suc- 
cessfully done with nut trees than graft- 
ing it is rarely attempted. A few. prefer 
it. We may yet learn how to bud this 
class of trees easily. There is now pros- 
pect of the ring method being generally 
successful, for it does prove so in skilled 
hands.. If anyone wishes. to try it, the 
greatest care must be-used to have well 
developed buds and thrifty, sappy stocks 
on which the bark will peel readily. The 
wood must be taken out of the bud so as 











to not injure the little germ that lies under 
the bud proper. Indeed, this is the ‘vital 
part upon which depends the growth. A 
ring of bark, about an inch long, with a 
good bud on’it is taken ‘off a large bud- 
stick with the bud in the center. A patch 
of bark of exactly the same length and 
width as that of the bud-ring must be cut 
out either entirely or partly’ around the 
stock as may be necessary. ‘The fit must 
be exact. The tying must be thoroughly 
done; covering the wound completely to 
prevent evaporation. By this method: the 
hickory, pecan, walnut, persimmon and 
other difficult things may be successfully 
budded. August aud September is the 
time to do it. 

Grafting is done in the spring time. The 
wild chestnut is often grafted to the better 
kinds. The Japanese varieties seem to take 
better on it than the European kinds; al- 
though I have performed many very suc- 
cessful operations with scions of both, and 
have seen large native trees that had been 
changed by others into Paragon, Ridgely, 
ete., with the greatest success. Some have 
been very successful by common cleft style 
at the ordinary grafting season; but in my 
experience, I have done better to hold the 
scions in a perfectly dormant condition in 
an ice-house or buried in the ground in a 
cool place, until the trees to be grafted had 
started into leaf. Then the “slip” or “bark” 
method is preferred. This is done by silit- 
ting the bark only instead of splitting the 
stock, and trimming the graft from one side 
only, and with a long sloping cut. The 
graft is then inserted under the bark at the 
slit, nearly but entirely to the end of the 


slope. The bark is tied firmly over the 
graft, and the whole wound securely 
waxed. 


A very good way to get young grafted 
chestnut trees is, to plant the nuts in nur- 
sery rows and graft them at one or two 
years’ old. A plan which I, perhaps, first 
suggested to the public in connection with 
the propagation of nut trees is, to set the 
grafts several inches below the top of the 
ground, using wet clay instead of wax if 
desired, and bank up nearly to the top of 
the scion. It has done very well under my 
own care, and many others have told me 
that it is the best method they ever tried. 
This is just the way to convert little seed- 
ling persimmons into choice varieties. I 
have tried it. 


GRAFTING WILD SPROUTS. 


Grafting over sprouts from stumps of old 
trees is a quick way to get into chestnut 
culture. There are conflicting reports from 
those who have tried it extensively. Some 
persons like it and some do not. Some of 
the European kinds are apt to grow too 
fast for the stocks,-and break off during 
storms. They do not always make a per- 
fect union, owing to some uncongeniality 
between stock and scion. Paragon makes 
about the best union with our native stock 
of any of that class. The Japanese varie- 
ties seem: to unite better than the EKu- 
ropean. They all begin to bear very soon. 
It is best to graft a good many more 
sprouts than will be allowed to remain. As 
they crowd it is an easy matter to cut ont 
the least desirable. 


A CHESTNUT ORCHARD. 


In making a new chestnut orchard or 
grove on vacant ground, the trees should 
be set about 25 feet apart each way. It 
will be necessary to cut out a part when 
they get old, but they will not crowd for a 
good many years. It is well to head the 
trees rather high, so the lower branches 
will be out of the way of stock which may 
be allowed to graze under them in.time to 
come. But the soil should be well culti- 
vated until the trees are in full bearing, 
and not starve and stunt them: If the 
soil is nct fertile it should be made so, just 
as for any other orchard. : 

It is thought by those who have had the 
most experience that the best grafted trees 
of the European type are produced by 
planting nuts of Paragon or some’ other 
variety of that class, and grafting ‘their 
seedlings to the desired variety. The con- 
seniality of the stock and scion because of 
the close relationship conduces to make 
good trees with this species and the same 
holds good with our American species—its 
own seedlings making better stocks for na- 
tive grafts than any other. The Japanese 
kinds, contrary to what we might expect, 
seem to make better trees if grafted on our 
American seedlings than on their own; per- 
haps because of their stronger growth. 


ENEMIES. 


There are no fungus diseases. of conse- 

quence that trouble the chestnut, so far as 
is now understood. The insect that does 
about all the damage to it is the chestnut 
weevil. It is a sort of curculio with a very 
long, curved snout. In some cases that I 
have seen this beak was more than half an 
inch long, and the little brown beetle not 
larger than a grain of wheat. The eggs are 
laid in the nut during the growing season, 
the long snout poking it down through the 
burr. During the fall it develops into a 
worm, sometimes ruining a large part of 
the nuts. As yet there is no way known 
to prevent the laying of the eggs, nor to 
kill them before the nuts come out of the 
burr. But they and the young larvae can 
be killed as soon-as the nuts are gathered. 
It should not be delayed a ‘day longer than 
necessary, for the eggs will soon make 
worms. : 
; Bisulphide of carbon will do it. It is a 
liquid like gasoline that smells worse and 
evaporates as easily. It is very explosive, 
and the fumes which are heavier than air, 
must not be brought in contact with fire. 
Put the nuts in a tight box, barrel or any 
such thing. Pour a few spoonfuls of the 
liquid in a cup and set it on top of. the 
nuts and cover so tight that there will be 
no smeil outside, and leave two days. Then 
air well, and feel secure from worms. 

Another remedy is to scald the nuts as 
soon as gathered. This will, of course, de 
stroy their germinating power. Put them 
in a tub or other water-tight vessel. Cover 
with boiling water and leave ten minutes 
stirring often to secure even heat. Take 
the nuts out into a loosely woven gernsey 
sack, and dry them in it by repeatedly turn- 
ing it in the wind and kneading the con- 
tents to prevent moulding. The nuts will 
not become hard if so treated, and will be 
secure from all the disgusting annoyances 
of worms, : 





Dr. E. Vallin, of the French Academy of 
Medicine, at a recent hygienic conference, 
called attention to the presence of saltpeter 
on the walls of dwelling-houses, and to its 
injurious effects on. the health of the occu- 
pants. According to Dr. Vallin, the salt 
is formed by nitrifying bacilli, and these 
must be destroyed and conditions favor- 
able to their development and life removed. 
Germicides such as: coal-tar, copper sul- 
phate, etc., should be mixed with the mor- 
tar, and where a diseased condition. of the 
walls is to be found, they should be inocu- 
lated with antinitrifying bacilli. 





Several European cities filtrate their 
milk through sand. The sand is renewed 
each time the filter is used and the results 
show a surprising need of filtration. 





“The regulation thing:’’ 
Take Dr. Ayer’s Pills. 
They regulate the liver, 
stomach, and bowels. No 
other medicine needed. |. 
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THE APIARY. 








THE BUSY BEE. 





He and His Comrades Put in an 
Industrious Hour. . 





Jesse Hamrock was raised in Hendricks 
County. His father was one of the largest 
landowners of that county, a stock raiser 
and chicken fancier. And, among other 
good things, kept bees in the old-fashioned 
Way in gums. Jesse was one of a family 
of boys whom the father trained to work 
on the farm, but Jesse was the sluggard 
of the family. He would boss the job for 
the hired man and the other boys, wanted 
plenty of rainy days and Saturday after- 
noon as a holiday, and would sometimes 
feign sickness. And in order to look pale 
and nervous would get a chew of tobacco 
from the hired man, swallow some of the 
juice and get a day off for fishing or hunt- 
ing. 

His father soon found that Jesse was 
not cut out for a farmer, so he sent him 
to school and said he would make either a 
preacher or a lawyer of him. Jesse chose 
the latter, but retained some of the recol- 
lections of the old homestead, and now 
owns a nice place out on Meridian street. 

Jesse procured some fine chickens, built 
a picket fence of laths from the barn 
hearly to the kitchen, and finally concluded 
to go into the bee culture along with the 
rest of the business. He procured a couple 
ef. swarms, bought a bee book and tried 
to learn all about the business. The bees 
aid well, and when the time came to rob 
them Jesse got a cart-wheel straw hat, 
covered it with mosquito bar, tucked his 
pants in his boots and gave Jim, the col- 
ored man, the smoker and told him to do 
as he told him. 

Jim was shy of the job and said to Jesse: 
“Mr. Hambrick, I will do as you say, but 
I think we will have trouble.” 

Jesse proceeded to lift the cap from the 
hive, and Jim was using the smoker. Jesse 
also had a large St. Bernard dog that fol- 
lowed Jim continually, and when you 
would see Jim you would see the dog about 
two feet behind him. In a short time a 
bee got under Jesse’s hat and the business 
began. 

He told Jim to get it out, and Jim 
fetched a swipe and knocked Jesse’s hat 
off; and the bees lit on him by thousands, 
and Jim went through the back fence like 
a wild engine over a switch target, and 
up. into the hay mow and crawled under 
the hay. Jesse made for the kitchen with 
a half swarm of bees after him. The hired 
girl went out at the side door, over to the 
neighbors and watched the scene from afar. 
The.dog was seen going up the road toward 
Broad Ripple at a Star Pointer or limited 
mail gait. 

Jesse fell down into the cellar, clawed all 
the bees off he could feel and called loudly 
for Jim. Jim peeped through a knot hole 
in the stable left and answered. 

Jesse told him to go for the doctor quick. 
Jim slid out of back window into the 
alley and soon brought the docter in front 
way. 

Jesse was wailing and tumbling sick and 
yomiting. The doctor picked out all the 
stings he could find and applied every anti- 
dote- known to the profession, and told 
Jesse he would pull through. Jesse looked 
next morning as if he had been hit in the 
face with an old-fashioned hackle or a stiff 
wire brush, Jim was laid up also. 

The dog came back next day and was 
shy of everything. Jim said it made a fool 
of him, for every time he heard a horse- 
fly. he would begin to snap, tuck up his 
tail and light out. He believes he will never 
be. the same dog again. Jesse said he had 
graduated in the business and hired an old 
bee man to finish the job.—Indianapolis 
Sentinel. 





Immunity from Bee Poison. 





Interesting statistics on the immunity of 
bee-keepers from bee poison have been ob- 
tained by a German physician, Dr. Langer, 
and formed the subject of a paper before a 
recent congress of German naturalists and 
physicians. 

One hundred and forty-four bee-keepers, 
in answer to the question whether they 
were immune to the sting of bees, replied 
in.the affirmative, nine stating that they 
were naturally immune to the bee poison, 
while twenty-six said that they could not 
acquire immunity. The number of bee- 
stings required to secure immunity ap- 
peared to vary from 30 to 100, while the 
remedies applied embraced a very large va- 
riety of substances. 

According to Dr. Langer a 5 per cent. 
solution of permanganate of potash will 
counteract the oison, and he recommended 
an injection of a 2-5 per cent. solution. The 
irritating nature of bee-oison was formerly 
supposed to be due to the presence of for- 
mie acid, but as it is able to retain its poi- 
sonous activity and withstand heat which 
would: effectually volatilize the formic acid 
were it present, this theory must be aban- 
doned. According to the latest investifa- 
tions, the opinion is held that the toxic 
substance is in the nature of an alkaloid. 
—Evening Post. 





Handling Bees. 


When handling bees the absence of fear 
and quiet treatment are essential to suc- 
cess. 

Never strike at a bee. 

Never move a comb hastily, nor hold a 
new comb horizontally; if you do it will 
probably break and fall. 

Blow a little smoke into the entrance; 
after? a minute or so (while the bees are 
gorging themselves with honey and so les- 
sening their inclination to sting), take off 
the top and blow a little into the hive at 
each end. 

Lift the quilt gently and opening part 
only of the hive; the carbolic cloth is very 
useful on the top besides a little smoke 

low. F 

Never open hive in cold or rainy weather. 

In cold districts, before winter, make the 
bees*snug with quilts and adjustment of 
the dividing boards. 

Don’t breathe on the bees, or brush the 
combs upwards. 

If stung when manipulating, pull out the 
sting: and put a little honey on the wound. 

If you have no real liking for the bees, 
do not attempt to keep them for profit. 

Bees are the most pesky things about a 
farm; and although they do not involve 
laborious work they demand peculiar atten- 
tion. 

‘Do ‘not keep many bees in places where 
they must depend mainly on orchard trees 
and: garden flowers for food supplies. 

If*you are nervous, or if you have not 
plenty.of native flora to hand, do not han- 
dle bees at all. 





Bees and Horticulture. 





The value of the honey bee to the hor- 
ticulturist is hardly realized by many who 
are engaged in fruit growing. The set- 
ting of fruit that will stay on the tree de- 
pends chiefly upon proper pollination, and 
in this work the bee is largely instrumen- 
tal. There are, of course, other instrumen- 
talities, but none perhaps so effective. Ex- 
periments at the Oregon station with the 


% 


peach throw a good deal of light on this 








subject. A number of peach trees were 
forced into bloom under glass in Novem- 
ber, and a colony of bees was placed in the 
house with the trees as soon as the bloom 
began. For several days a heavy fog pre- 
vented the bees from working, but on the 
first bright day that came, the bees’ went 
to work and continued at it as long as 
there was anything on the trees to work 
on, The result was that at the stoning 
season, the time when unfertilized fruit 
drops, not a peach fell from the trees, and 
the crop was so heavy that it had to be 
severely thinned. As a check test, one 
tree was so protected that the bees could 
not get at it, and from this tree all the 
fruit dropped at the stoning period. In- 
sects, and especially bees, which have the 
nectar-secreting instinct as a motive for 
labor on bloom, are an aid to pollination 
for which nature seems to have provided 
no adequate substitute. Their office is. to 
distribute pollen from flower to flower, and 
from tree to tree. Much of the complaint 
about fruit falling would cease if horticul- 
turists kept bees in the orchard. For the 
protection of bees the horticulturist should 
never spray white the trees are in bloom. 
He owes that much to these valuable as- 
sistants in his work. 





BIGGEST BEEHIVE IN THE 


WORLD. 





Buzz of the Insects Heard an 
Eighth of a Mile. 





Did you ever see a bee tree with a 
swarm of bees around it? Well, magnify 
this about 10,000 times and you will have 
a slight idea of a natural beehive in Men- 
docino County, California. It is a rift in 
the face of a cliff, and tradition has it that 
there is a large cave on the inside, where 
the myriads of busy insects make their 
homes, 


This great natural curiosity is known to 
residents of the adjacent country as the 
“Bee Rock,” and they have grown to look 
upon it as commonplace, when in reality 
it is the only beehive of the kind in exist- 
ence, 


There is no danger of a person getting 
near to this natural beehive without know- 
ing it, for at all hours of the day a swarm 
of insects hovers about -several hundred 
feet in all directions. An incessant, mad- 
dening buzz fills the air that can be heard 
an eighth of a mile, and serves as a warn- 
ing not to venture too near. But men do 
venture near after having first put on a 
suit of leather clothing, fastened a mask 
of wire screen around their hatbands, and 
lighted a good big torch. These precau- 
tions are absolutely necessary. 


It takes nerve to approach close to the 
opening in the rock, and the experience is 
a never-to-be-forgotten one. Bees to the 
number of millions of millions will light 
on the intruder, humming fiendishly, and 
endeavor to sting him to death. They.form 
a perfect cloud, and the air is filled with 
a fetid smell and a fine dust that gets 
through the wire screen and causes an irri- 
tation to the eyes. The tiny insects really 
show signs of viciousness, and fly into the 
flames of the torch in countless numbers, 
as though they intended to extinguish it. 
Round and round they fly, with a deafen- 
ing buzz, and strong indeed is the man 
who can stand the onslaught of the tiny 
foes for more than a few minutes. 

It is almost impossible to make out just 
where the entrance .to this natural beehive 
is. There is a sort of cavern in the cliff 
that seems to have a crack through the 
inner wall from top to bottom, but most 
of the bees hover around a hole about 
eighteen inches wide and appear to make 
that the point of ingress and egress. _Many 
days it is impossible even to see the cliff, 
so thickly covered is it with insects, and 
they roll in and out of the opening like a 
stream of molasses. 

During the summer dead birds can al- 
ways be seen on the ground around the 
mouth of the hive. They have been stung 
to death while attempting to fly through 
the swarms of insects. Four-footed crea- 
tures never venture within half a mile, 
seeming to know that death Jurks there. 
In front of the mouth of the hive there is 
a pile of dried honey that has flowed from 
the interior. It looks like a heap of molten 
lava that has been hardened after being 
discharged from a volcano. 

A party of men living in the vicinity 
claim to have entered the beehive several 
years ago. They selected a cold day in 
winter, when the bees were half dormant, 
and poured coal oil and benzine around and 
into the opening. They then made a big 
fire of wood’ so that the whole cavern was 
filled with flames. ‘They then poked red- 
hot embers down into the opening, and so 
killed every bee in it. 

Bui there was not much to see after the 
men got inside—-only a large cave, with the 
walls covered with wax and dried honey, 
and enough of the sweetness in the pools 
in the bottom to last a big city for several 
years. Of course the honey was unfit for 
use on account of being full of dead bees 
and ashes from the fire. The men, how- 
ever, did not linger in the cave any great 
length of time, as it was foul smelling and 
stifling. Aithough countless millions of 
bees must have been destroyed on this oc- 
easion the next summer they were as 
numerous as ever and just as vicious. 

Indians of the neighborhood say that in 


‘the “good old days” the bad men of their 


tribe were bound hand and foot and car- 
ried to within a short distance of the bee- 
bive by men wrapped in blankets. There 
the helpless creatures were left to suffer 
the agony of being stung to death.—San 
Francisco Call. 





Value of Bees to Fruit. % 





There are very few complaints now about 
the injury bees do to fruit in Southern Ca!l- 
ifornia. At the farmers’ institutes praise 
is almost always given to the bees. This 
is a very wholesome change. The past 
summer I was where I had an admirable 
chance to observe bees on fruit, especially 
peaches. The wasps would wound the fruit, 
ond then the bees would swarm on the 
sweet, juicy peach and save the juice. I 
looked long, and never saw a bee alight on 
a whole fruit. They do not do things that 
way. At the dryers they were much around 
the soft fruit, but I did not see them on 
the fruit on the trays. J suppose that the 
sulphuring keeps them away, though the 
sulphuring is done for another purpose. It 
is likely ever to come thus—any evil that 
is necessary will soon find a cure.—Prof. 
Cook, in American Bee Journal. 





Bee Maxim. 


_ 


(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

The following opinions, given by Mr. 
Langstroth many years ago, are just as 
true to-day as they were when written by 
that noted author. 

There are a few first principles in bee 
keeping which ought to be as familiar to 
the apiarist as the letters of the alphabet. 
1st. Bees gorged with honey never volun- 
teer an attack. 2d. Bees may always be 
made peaceable by inducing them to ac- 
cept of liquid sweets. 3d. Bees, when 
frightened by smoke or by drumming on 
their hives fill themselves with and lose all 
disposition to sting unless they are hurt. 
4th. Bees dislike any quick movements 
about their hives, especially any motion 

















that jars their combs. 5th. In districts 
where forage is abundant only for a short 
period the largest yield of honey will be 
secured by very moderate increase of 
stocks. 6th. A moderate increase of col- 
onies in any one season will, in the long 
run, prove to be the easiest, safest and 
cheapest mode of managing bees. 7th. 
Queenless colonies, unless supplied with a 
queen, will inevitably dwindle away or be 
destroyed by the bee moth, or by ‘robber 
bees. 8th. The formation of new colonies 
should ordinarily be confined to the sea- 
son when bees are accumulating honey, 
and if this or any other operation must be 
performed, when forage is ‘scarce, the 
greatest care should be used to prevent 
robbing.—M. H. Wolfer, Ind. 





Bees and Fruit Trees, 





I have been a practical bee keeper for 
fifteen years, and all this time I also raised 
small and large fruit right over and along- 
side the apiary, and carefully observed the 
action of the bees and their work on the 
fruit, and my conclusion was that bees 
would not touch fruit while the honey in 
the flowers lasted; that the bees cannot 
harm good, sound fruit, and only attack 
such as is specked or damaged, and hence 
unfit for market. Bees are a blessing to 
the fruit-grower, and practically do little 
or no damage. I repeated Professor Cook’s 
experiment with grapes, and had the same 
result. I set a dish of mashed grapes for 
them until quite a cluster worked on them, 
then replaced with sound _ grapes, 
and not a _— grape was damaged, 
though ‘the bees swarmed on _ them. 
I tried many other experiments to satisfy 
me that bees could not break the skin of 
fruit, and that they are of much more 
vdlue to me as cross-fertilizers than the 
damage they do on specked fruit amounts 
to.—Fruit Grower. 





Stray Straws. 





Your measurement, Mr. Editor, agrees 
with mine. I have never found less than 
¥% inch space between two faces of comb 
honey, or between a face and a separator. 
(Yes, I feel quite sure 14 inch is correct. 
I am wondering how Bro. Crane, who is 
Ta). 60 accurate, was a little off here. 
—Ed. 

Roughness in a section-cleaner is hardly 
objectionable if it has speed enough. How 
would something like a horseradish-grater 
surface do? (A grater would be too rough, 
I am thinking. Suppose, however, you take 
@ piece of tin and punch some holes in it, 
and then try a section-box on it.—Ed.) 


B. F. Onderdcuk says “West India su- 
gar” -is the true cane sugar of commerce, 
called raw sugar. “Is mixed with beet 
sugar, refined, losing half its sweetness 
when it becomes granulated sugar.” Now, 
I’m all stirred up to know more. Is it the 
mixing with beet, or is it the refining that 
loses the sweetness? (We have had sent 
to us samples of cane sugar that were 
known to be such, and samples of beet, 
and I doubt whether anybody but a chem- 
ist could tell the difference by the taste; 
but somewhere I have seen it stated that 
one is as sweet as the other—perhaps not, 
though.—Kd.) 

“T’ll tell you, Mr. Editor, why I don’t 
prove “my individual faith” in long tongues 
by my individual works. Just because I 
ean’t get you to get me a proper glossome- 
ter. (Glossometer! why doctor. you can 
have the one that Martin made for us years 
ago. But do you know of a good machine 
for measuring bees’ tongues? I suspect 
that as good a thing as can be devised is 
simply a wire cloth set at different dis- 
tances from a surface of honey. Let the 
bees reach through, then, raise the wire 
cloth to a point where they can just reach 
it. Measure the distance, and you have 
the length of the bees’ tongues. What bet- 
ter glossometer do you want?—Ed.) 

“Are you sure, doctor—real sure—that 
fire is absolutely necessary in your cellar 
under any circumstances?’ asks the editor. 
I think I’m sure. I spent the winter of 
187273 in Cincinnati, leaving fifty col- 
onies in the cellar at Marengo without fire. 
I think 4 of the 50 survived, and I think 
there would have been no such loss with 
fire. When the temperature in cellar stays 
for weeks below 37 degrees I think fire 
necessary,.and a benefit if below 44 de- 
grees. I’ve hunted and hunted, but can’t 
find about Harry Lathrop’s dugout. What 
was the temperature, and for how long? 
(May be you are right; but somehow, when 
the other fellows get aiong without fire, at 
an equally low temperature, I have a sort 
of feeling that you could. With regard to 
Lathrop’s dugout, I wouid state that I read 
the manuscript, and was under the impres- 
sion that it was published; but the boss 
printer says it is still ‘on the hook: but 
it will be printed in this issue. But the 
fact of the water being in the cellar was 
mentioned, nevertheless.—Ed.) 

A. B. Anthony asks whether all our bees 
may not properly be termed “wild.” I don’t 
like to risk a very positive answer, but I 
should think not. While I don't control 
any single bee as I do a horse, taking a 
colony, as a- whole, it is decidedly under 
control, or, if yoti please, domesticated. If 
a swarm from my. apiary gets away from 
me and goes into a hollow tree, it’s wild. 
If you find it and take it home in a hive, 
it’s tame. If it deserts your hive and goes 
to the woods, it’s wild. It might be an 
important matter sometimes, legally, to 
know whether bees are wild or tame. I 
don’t believe you can make me pay taxes 
on wild animals. 

A bright idea gives G. M. Doolittle in 
American Bee Journal. In cutting founda- 
tion, have a very thin knife. Then, instead 
of heating the knife otherwise, make sev- 
eral rapid strokes in cutting, and the fric- 
tion will do the heating. Thanks, Bro. D. 
(My! oh, my! I supposed everybody knew 
that; but how often it happens, as Doo- ] 


———. 
little has well said, we may be using som 
little kink that we supposed all the wort 
knows of. Before we made foundation by 
the new process, by. which the trimmine , 
done by machinery, we recognized the fact 
that drawing a thin sharp knife quick} 
across the wax a few times would generaty 
heat of itself; but let me tell you, doctor 
a knife kept in boiling water, and drawn 
across the sheet of wax rapidly, between 
times, is better still.—Ed.) 

“Foul-brood horney will be all right jf » 
is boiled for a period of four or five min. 
utes.” ©“ Wouldn’t longer time be better 
Bacteriologist Mackenzie (Howard's Foul 
Brood) says spores grew after boiling 9 
hours, but there was’ no growth after 91 
hours. If that’s ail straight, Wouldn’t it be 
Letter to boil 2% hours? (I based my state. 
ment on the authority of Cowan. I think 


would kill every spore. However, we never 
boiled any honey that was infected with 
foul brood. We made a short job by burn. 
ing it up, brood-comb, frame, and all, No 
one ever heard. of a case of ‘foul brood ra 
sulting from the use of foundation made 
from wax coming from an. infected hive 
even though the wax had been subjected to 
a temperature much less than 212 (dp. 
grees, and for a much less period than 2% 
hours. If there is such a case, let’s heap 
it.—Ed.) 

The wholesomeness of honey is recog. 
nized by physicians. A friend of mine i‘ 
forbidden by physicians to eat any thing 
in the line of sugar or starch, but is allowed 
pure honey. I use honey with postum ce. 
real because I think it safer. But if the 
honey is best quality I like it as well as 
sugar. (It is a fact that I know positively 
in my own experience—no guesswork about 
it—that I can eat a certain amount of 
honey without inconvenience; but cane sy. 
gars, maple sugar, candy, and all such 
stuff, I am obliged to let alone. All these 
strangely enough, seem to bring about : 
sort of sneezing catarrh; and honey wil] 
likewise do so if I take too much of it at 
a time. Now, doctor, as an “M,. D.” [ 
will ask you to explain why the mucous 
membranes of my nostrils are affected more 
in one instance than in another? I have 
tried it over and over again. One will 
cause sneezing in a day or two, while the 
other is, for the same quantity, very much 
less inclined to do so. Some day I’ll give 
you some of my observations along these 
lines; i. e., how cane sugars and starch af. 
fect others in much the same way.—Eid.) 





The Law in the United Stateg 
Relating to Injuries to Em- 
ployes. 





At common law, the servant assumed tha 
risk of his employment; but the ten. 
dency now is to saddle the employer with 
extreme liability for injuries resulting from 
the use of machines, ete. The Virginia 
Legislature, at its last session, passed a 
bill making the employer liable for damages 
for injuries to an employee, whether or not 
the injury was caused by the negligence 
ef a fellow employee. This bill was vetoed 
by the Governor, on the ground that it wag 
in conflict with the State Constitution, but 
Colorado, Massachusetts and Ohio have 
laws of the same nature. Most States have 
laws providing that contracts waiving the 
right to damages for injuries are void, 
California and Montana have incorporated 
in their codes long enumerations of the du- 
ties of employers and employees. In other 
States there has been only isolated legisla- 
tion as to iiability for injuries. In a case, 
decided May 10th, by the appellate division 
of the New York Supreme Court, in which 
an employee of the Atlantic White Lead 
Co. sued for damages on account of lead 
poisoning during his: employment, -the ccurt 
held that a servant assumes not only all 
the risks incident to his employment, but 
all dangers which are obvious and appar- 
ent, and the instinct of self-preservation, 
the law assumes, will sufficiently guard 
1im.—D. T. Pierce, in the June Business, 
New York. 





Yellow jackets have been more numerous 
the season passed than ever before known 
in Oregon and they have been an almost 
unbearable pest in many of the farming 
communities, swarming into houses like 
flies, stinging all who dare to molest them 
in their raids upon sweet things and meats 
upon the table, they being voracious eaters 
and carrying off meat like starved hounds. 
They have been especially destructive on 
bees, hanging about the hives in droves and 
carrying off the honey-laden bees as they 
returned to their hives, by the hundreds, 
in many instances killing entire colonies of 
bees. A farmer’s wife who has fought 
these audacious little highwaymen by all 
the methods heretofore known, hit upon 4 
plan this season which soon freed her 
neighborhood of yellow jackets. Her plan 
was to set out glass fruit jars half filled 
with sweetened water which attracted the 
insects by the hundreds and, entering the 
glass jars, were unable to get out. When 
she first put out the jars they required: 
to be emptied several times during the day, 
so many yellow jackets having been cap- 
tured, and in a short time scarcely a yel- 
low jacket was to be seen about the prem: 
ises—Range and Ranch. : 
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Bismarck is a new apple attracting con- 
siderable attention. It is an attractive ap- 
ye in calor and shape, the skin being a 
bright yellow covered on one side with 
bright carmine. While the quality is not 
of the finest it is of good quality, being a 
mid subacid. The principal feature of the 
Bismarck which recommends it to many 
peonie is that it bears fruit at a very early 
ageon small trees. 


Lanterning for Coons, — 

“If you want to get eoons, and a whole 
‘ot of ’em,” says Roger Hayes, in the New 
York Sun, “lantern for ’ém. Lanterning 
for coons is the enly way to hunt-’em if 
rou want to get a whole lot. It’s excitin’, 
too. First, tree your coons, and have the 
night dark; the darker the better. Carry 
alighted lantern, and walk slowly in a cir- 
ce round the tree. Pretty soon you'll see 
talls of fire breaking out here and there 
among tue branches of the tree. How 
many of these fire bails you see depends 
om how many coous you have treed. These 
lnlis are coons’ eyes, and they’ll follow 
ron all around the tree as you walk. All 
pu have to do is to put a bullet between 
ech pair of fire balis. If you’re a safe 
shot you'll extinguish a couple of those big 
gitks every time you shoot, and a fat 
eon will tumble to the ground. The first 
time I tried lanterning for coons I was pos- 
itively scared out of the woods. My dog 
had treed a couple of coons, as T supposed, 
ad I started to make the circuit of the 
tree. First one big pair of fire balls flared 
ot of a deep gloom of a tree, then an- 
other, until 60 many at last blazed there, 
fom the bottom limb to the top, that I 
give you my word the tree looked exactly 
aif it was on fire.’ 





—A German authority states that from 
he mouth to the source of the Rhine 725 
Rede \ formerly the -homes™ of warlike 
hetsl| are to be found overlooking its 
Waters. 





Father O’Ryan.—I have read much of 
the story of the world, of its politics and 
wars; seldom, if indeed ever, have I read 
éfany policy and any war so nobly just as 
ours to-day. Nation has warred with na- 
ton in the past for jealousy, for lust of 
Wwer, for revenge, for self aggrandize- 
ment. None of these lesser motives tar- 
lishes our cause. We fight for humanity. 
Fiction tells us of human morsters who 
Ingthened ont their wretched days by 
tansfusing the healthy bloed of strong 
youth into their veins. Before our eyes, 
for a century, daily history has shown us 
fin fattening on Cuba. For nigh three 
Tears we have seen those Cuban. peasants 
“trving, naked, continue their brave fight 
for that freedom which our example has 
tlorified in their eyes. And have we no 
duties towards them? 





Green’s Tartarian Cherry. 

In front of our Rochester house are two 
lack cherry trees which are something of 
‘wonder to all who see them. These 
treeg never fail to bear a heavy crop of 
fe fruit. The trees are perhaps forty 
years old. They have reached an age when 
Most cherry trees begin to fail and to be- 
cone unproductive, but these trees are as 
ctive as in their earlier years. A no- 
. le peculiarity of the fruit upon these 
= is that it remains upon the trees in 
. eatable condition for nearly three 
= I have never known cherries to ne- 
on 80 long upon the trees. The fruit 
: M these trees sells in the tmarket more 
‘adily than any other fruit we are ac- 
plated with. It is accepted by our mar- 
tptegy the Black Tartarian. It has 
ert the appearance of the Black Tar- 
Seat and yet we have never known that 
™ old variety to remain so long in per- 
ve Conditiva upon the trees, which is a 
ped feature in prolonging the season 
it amily use. We call it Green’s Tar- 
cherry, not to indicate that it is a 

, Variety, but to indicate that it is what 
. th represented to bea superior strain 
the Black Tartarian and strictly True 

“ame, which cannot be said of all cherry 


trees Seut out 
unde 
Tar ree, r the name of Black 





Old Folks at Home. 


Way down upon de Swanee ribber, 
Far, far away, 

Dere’s wha’ my heart is turning ebber, 
Dere’s wha’ de old folks stay. . 

All up and down the whole creation, 
Sadly I roam, 

Still longing for de old plantation, 
And for de old folks at home. 


Chorus— 
All de world am sad and dreary, 
Ebry where I roam, 
Oh! darkeys, how my heart grows weary, 
Far from de old folks at home. 


All round de little farm I wandered, 
When I was young, 

Den many happy days I squandered, 
Many de eee I sung. 

When I was playing with my brudder, 
Happy was I, 

Oh! take me to my kind old mudder, 
Dere let me live and die. 


Chorus— 
One little hut among de bushes, 
One dat I love, 


Still sadly to my mém’ry rushes, 
No matter where I rove. 
When will I see de bees a-humming, 
All round de comb? 
When wil' I hear de banjo tumming, 
Down in my good cld home? 
Chorus— 





Peach Buds and Hardiness of 
Varieties. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
L. Bell, Sparhill, N. Y. 


We had several warm days at different 
times during the winter which did consid- 
erable damage to the peach buds, causing 
them to swell slightly. The cold weather 
since that time has killed a great many of 
them. We have examined about 2,500 buds 
and find there is a great difference in the 
hardiness in buds of the twenty varieties 
examined. Buds of-all the varieties ex- 
amined except Crosby and Smith’s Late 
were cut from trees set out last spring; 
no doubt buds from older trees would have 
given, under the same conditions, a greater 
per cent. of good buds on all the varieties 
here mentioned. Greensboro, Smith’s Late 
White, 5-6 good; Crosty, Keyport White, 
8-4 good; Lorentz and Lemon Tree, 2-3 
good; Orange Tree, Champion and Lov- 
ett’s White, 1-2 good; Triumph, Elberta, 
Capt. Ede a.d Hill’s Chili, 1-3 good; Kal- 
amazoo, Bokara No. 3 and Horton’s Riv- 
ers, 1-4 goc’: Early Toledo, Fitzgerald, 
Lewis and Prolific, 1-5 good. 





Apples and Blackberries. 


oe 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I am a subscriber of your papér and 
would like to ask some questions, if you 
will be so kind as to answer. The limbs of 
my six-year-old apple trees seem to be dead 
about three or four inchés from tov. Some 
tell me it is blight. My trees are well 
taken care of. The bodies are smooth and 
healthy looking. Please tell me the cause 
of them being that way. I find the young 
shoots are hollow as far down as affected— 
thought it might be an insect. It has 
nearly ruined my thrifty young trees. This 
spring I set some blackberry plants mid- 
way between the rows of apple trees. If 
they should spread would they injure the 
trees? I have a neighbor that set his black- 
berry right in the apple tree row. I did 
not receive the paper that had the spray 
calendar in it. I believe it was the May 
number. Will you please send me a paper? 
—Yours truly, J. W. F., Mo. 

(Reply: I should judge that your apple 
trees had been injured by the severe 
winters. We have no such trouble here as 
you speak of. If you see any indications 
of an insect, which the holes would indi- 
cate, you should send samples to the Po- 
modlogical Department, Washington, D: C. 
The only serious objection to blackberries 
in an apple orchard is that they take up 
the fertility somewhat and in a measure 
prevent cultivation. If you give the black- 
berries good cultivation and keep the soil 
fertile they will do no injury.—Hditor). 





Gents: In your Fruit Grower for May, 
J. H. Feas (Mich.) asks about horse rad- 
ish. Good soil, deeply plowed, is necessary 
for best result. Plant by line rows three 
feet apart. Plants should be small, roots 
the size of a lead pencil. Use a % or % 
inch iron rod for dibble. Make vertical 
holes ten inches apart and one foot deep. 
Put a 1% inch piece of root in each hole. 
Let it go to the bottom. Don’t fill the 
hole. Each plant will start one shoot to 
the surface and make a crown and by 
October ought to make 4 good root a foot 
long, one inch in diameter and no laterals. 
~Yours, J. W. Sylvester, Ill. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir: I take the liberty of sending 
You an account of the way some plum trees 
were treated on my father’s place more 
than sixty years since. They were dark 
blue with lighter bloom and bore great 
crops. From the first year of their bloom- 
ing o thin, sharp knife was inserted in the 
bark, commencing in the limbs and drawn 
to the ground, not moré than two gashes 
the first year, more as the trees grew 
larger. 

They bore large ¢rops, the limbs nearly 
hidden by the fruit. No trouble with 
black knot or anything until they were 
probably twenty-five years old, when they 
were attacked by borers when loaded with 
fruit, which apparently commenced to wilt 
and not a plum ripened and the trees all 
died. A gum used to sometimes ooze from 
the gashes in the trees that the children 
liked to cut and which I think -may be the 
cause of black knot.—Dolly C. West. 

P. S—The premium strawberry plants 
arrived this morning, for which please ac- 
cept my thanks. 





Late Varieties Wanted. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I desire to call attention to the rural 
strawberry market. During the week end- 
ing June 18th peddlers worked hard and 
were compelled to sell prime berries at 5c. 





But the week 
ending June 25th G. S. and W. F. B. are 
having calls for from ten to twenty bushels 
per day. more than can be supplied. For 
instance, Friday B. wanted twenty bushels 
and §. eighteen, and we had only twenty- 
three to divide between them. Those in 
the B. case were taken from the wagon by 
the store-keepers before the horse could 
come to a standstill. Lots of Wilson, 
small, are marketed same day from wagon 
at 4c. and from stores at 5c., while 7c. for 
best and 6c. for others were paid for ours 
by. the storekeepers, 

To-day, Saturday, these two men found 
only thirteen bushels in total. Both wanted 
the whole lot, of course. We divided be- 
tween them. We are getting a few more 
to-day and will send them to Caledonia at 
noon, so that S. can deliver to his cus- 
tomers at once. 

I write this so that you can get an idea 
of the demand for strawberries and how 
they know a good thing when they see ‘it. 


4} Again I desire to cali attention to the 


needs of a few good varieties. of very late 
varicties. At this moment Mr. Sands, of 
B., has called saying that berries were ad- 
vanced at B. and he would like a crate to 
take back with him. We were unable to 
supply. I believe, as stated in last month’s 
Fruit Grower, that folks have been edu- 
cated to eat strawberries, and then again 
money seems to be more plentiful. I am 
of the opinion that a patch of Brandywine, 
William Belt, Parker Earle and Glen 
Mary planted expressly for fruit (and late 
varieties if we could get them) and culti- 
vated continuously would be a good pay- 
ing thing. Prices have advanced consid- 
erably and next week Sc. to 10c. per pint 
could be realized.—E. H. B. 





About Budding. 


Mr. J. L. Clark, a subscriber, asks for 
information on this subject. 

There are two ways of changing the 
character of seedling trees to trees pro- 
ducing superior fruits. One way is to 
graft them by inserting scions 3 or 4 inches 
long, and the other way is by inserting 
buds. These buds are secured from scions 
of the present year’s growth. The bnds 
are sliced off from the scion with a sharp 
knife, cutting just deep enough to remove 
the entire bud and germ beneath the bud, 
leaving half an inch of bark above and be- 
low the bud; that is, leaving this bark on 
the bud. Buds cannot be inserted into any 
branches except such as are growing rap- 
idly and are full of sap, usually into a 
branch of this season’s growth. There are 
few bearing fruit trees growing rapidly 
enough to have the bark opened so that 
the buds can be inserted successfully, thus 
bearing trees aré more often grafted than 
budded. But in the nursery sma!l trees 
called seedlings are planted in the spring 
and kept growing rapidly until July, Au- 
gust or September, when they are all 
budded close to the ground, the bud form- 
ing the tree next year; the tree budded be- 
ing cut back to within a few inches of the 
bud. 

Where the bark of the tree to be budded 
opens freely and the bud properly cut is 
inserted quickly, and tied firmly with raffia 
or other string so as to exclude the air, and 
holds the parts closely together, there is no 
trouble in getting buds to succeed. The 
band applied is removed after two or more 
weeks before they cut into the bud 6e- 
riously.—Editor. 





Economy in House Painting. 


Economy and durability in painting and 
paint materials is the boon Ep Begg one 
are looking for. With most articles mere 
cheapness is another name for worthlessness. 
“A cheap coat on a cheap man” has passed 
into a proverb, but in paint materials the 
best and purest are actually the cheapest in 
first cost, cheapest in the amount of surface 
they will cover, and cheapest when the ques- 
tion of durability is considered. The reason 
for this is not hard to find. Pure white 
lead and pure linseed-oil are articles of such 
fierce competition, beginning with the manu- 
facturer, and extending to the jobbing trade 
and retail dealers through whom they reach 
the consumer and property-owner, that the 
final cost to the last purchaser is but a trifle 
above the first cost to the manufacturer, It is 
a fact known to all the Paint Trade and con- 
stantly stated and bewailed in the Trade 
Journals, that there is. no profit in sellin 
pure white lead and pure linseed-oil, an 
dealers are constantly importuned to push 
the sales of combination paints, zincs and 
ready-mixed paints, on which they can real- 
ize a large profit. The mixtures are gen- 
erally largely composed of whiting (ground 
chalk) silica (ground quartz) terra alba 
(powdered gypsum), or barytes, (a pulverized 
rock). China clay is sometimes used. These 
materials have no value as paint material, 
as they do not cover or effectually hide the 
under surface, being semi-transparent in their 
nature. They cost from 1-4c. to 3-4c. per 
pound, and are used to give weight and vol- 
ume to paint; not because they add any- 
thing to its value, but because they are cheap 
and increase the profits of the manufacturer 
at the expense of the consumer, who In 
nearly every Case pays nearly the value of 
pure paint. Zine is often used. While it 
has a legitimate place in certain branches of 
painting, it is greatly inferior in covering 
properties to white lead, while pound for 
pound it will spread over more surface than 
white lead, yet twice the number of coats 
will be required to cover or hide the sur- 
face as well; besides, when expored to the 
weather the paint will not last: but will 
erack and chip off in such a way that _re- 
painting cannot be done to advantage with- 
out removing the old paint by burning or 
scraping, which is a most expensive opera- 


tion. 





A Good Start. 


Many a young man has made his start in 
life by a clever stroke in successful mer- 
chandizing. Most successful business men 
have to carve their way to wealth by years 
of hard toil without help from outside 
sources. When opportunities are thrust upon 
@ man who accepts them they lead to an 
honorable and successful business career. The 
offer made by the American Woolen Mills 
Co., of Chicago, gives every man who accepts 
it an opportunity to establish a remunerative 
business without capital and with the need 
of but little experience. See advertisement 
—‘Clothing Salesmen Wanted.” 





When fruit is neatly packed in small 
parcels, and properly branded, there is 
almost no excuse for dealers failing to sell 
it at remunerative prices. Buyers look 
with suspicion, new, upon fruit which does 
not bear the grower’s brand.—Indiana 
Farmer, 








‘ 








Green’s Tartarian , Cherry. 





' Joe Lincoln, 


Summer nights at Grandpa’s,—ain’t they soft 
and still! 

Just the curtains rustlin’ on the window-sill 

And the wind a-blowin’, warm and wet aud 


sweet— 

Smellin’ like the meadows or the fields of 
wheat; 

Just the bull-frogs’ pipin’ in amongst the 


grass, 
where. the water’s shinin’ like a lookin’- 
glass; u 
Just a dog a-barkin’ somewheres up along, 
So far off his yelpin ’s like a kind of song. 


ore stents at Grandpa’s,—hear the crick- 
ets sing, p 
And the water bubblin’ down beside the 


spring; 
Hear the cattle chewin’ fodder in the shed, 
And an ow! a hootin’ bigh up overhead; 
Hear the ‘‘way-off noises,” faint and awful 


ar— 
So mixed-up a feller don’t know what they 


are, 
But so sorter lazy that they seem to keep 
Sayin’ over ’n’ over, “Sonny, go to sleep.” 


Summer nights at Grandpa’s,—ain’t it fun 
to lay 


In the early mornin’, when it’s gettin’ day— 

When the sun is risin’ and it’s fresh and cool, 

And you ’re feelin’ huppy coz there ain’t no 
school ?— 

When you hear the crowin’ as the rooster 
wakes, 

And you think of breakfast and the buck- 
wheat cakes; 

Sleepin'’ in the city ’s too much fuss ard 
noise, 

Summer nights at Grandpa's are the things 


for boys. 
—L. A. W. Bulletin. 





Dr. Johnson and Books. 


Dr. Johnson had the greatest contempt 
for any book which was not philosophy or 
pure literature. Once, when he was visit- 
ing Samuel Foote, he began running over 
his books, opening the books so wide a8 
almost to break their backs, and then flung 
them down one by one on the floor with 
contempt, “Zounds!” said Foote, who was 
in torture all the time. “Why, what are 
you abont there? You'll spoil all my 
books!” “No, sir,” cried Johnson, “I heve 
done nothing tut treat a peck of silly plays 
in fop’s dresses just as they deserve; but 
IT see no books.”—San Francisco Argonaut. 





When Niagara Will Run Dry. 

Dr. G. K. Gilbert, of the Geological Sur- 
vey, says that a comparison of gage rec- 
ords for a period of twenty years shows 
that the land surrounding the Great Lakes 
is being gradually tilted from northeast to 
southwest at such a rate that, of two points 
one hundred miles apart, the northern rises 
five inches with reference to the southern 
in one hundred years. At Chicago the lake- 
level rises about -one inch in ten years. 
Doctor Gilbert predicts that, if this move- 
ment continues, in about three thousand 
years all the upper lakes will discharge 
into the Illinois River, the Detroit and St. 
Clair Rivers will flow backward. carrying 
the water of Lake Erie into Lake Huron, 
and the Niagara River will run dry.— 
Youth’s Companion. 





The Bathless Ages. 


Lord Playfair has recalled the fact that 
Queen Elizabeth used to write her Lord 
Mayor scolding letters because he allowed 
the city to grow so fast; it actually con- 
tained at the time 160,000 people, who, as 
the queen wrote, “became heaped together 
and‘in a sort smothered,” and accordingly 
she forbade any more houses to be built 
within three miles of London and West- 
minster. The rate of mortality then was 
80 in 1,000, whereas now it is 19, and ig 
being steadily reduced. 

Those poor Middie Ages, the dirty ages 
Lord Playfair would have them called, 
built cathedrals that we cannot even re- 
store becomingly, and gave us chivalry and 
an ideal of woman’s purity that is still 
transforming life. 

Lord Playfair thinks he has character- 
ized St. Francis when he says that St. 
Francis knew nothing of the bath; but we 
wonder what St. Francis would have 
thought of Lord Playfair and the material- 
istic ideals that ignore the soul.—Saturday 
Review. 





Pa’s Farewell Appearance at 
the Circus. 


"There was a circus at Chanute, a few 
days ago, and an old farmer concluded he 
would take his wife to it. He had about 
$75 in change in his pocket, and as a mat- 
ter of precaution he took along a revolver, 
knowing that he would not get home until 
late at night. 

After the circus was over the old far- 
mer spied a “shell game” and tried to beat 
it. In about ten minutes he had lost $75. 
His wife was present at the performance. 
She concluded that the old man had got 
up against a “regular swindling game,” as 
she termed it, and decided to help him out. 
She took the revolver out of his pocket and 
poked it under the nose of the operator of 
the shell game and coolly told him to give 
back the old man’s money. The gambler 
handed it over, and, turning to the old 
farmer, she said: 

“Now, pa, we'll go home, and you can’t 
never go to another circus as long as you 
live.’"—Kansas City Journal. . 





What to Do with the Old Straw- 
berry Bed. 


Energetic measures must now be taken 
with the old strawberry bed. The whole 


fungi, a8 well as other insects and para- 
sites; and if they are allowed to breed un- 
molested, serious results must follow. True, 
these insects have their enemies, and come 
and go, but we can make a wholesale de- 
struction of them if we begin right now. 

Just as soon as the last berry is picked, 

mow off the tops of the leaves, taking care 
to leave as many stems as possible to hoid 
straw up and protect the crowns. Stir up 
the mulching, so it will quickly and thor- 
oughly dry. If straw has been used liber- 
ally for mulch, the mowing need not be 
done. Put considerable straw directly on 
the plants. The leaf stalks will protect 
the crowns, so there will be no danger of 
heating them. ‘Then wait for a high wind 
and set fire. If there are small shrubbery 
or buildings on the windward side,, we can 
protect them by back-firing; and then set 
on the side toward the wind, so it will pass 
over the ground rapidly. If there is no 
wind blowing it will burn slowly and often 
heat the crowns so as to injure-or kill 
them. I have burned in this way for many 
years, and have néver had plants injured 
in the least. I have heard of their being 
injured, but inquiry always showed that 
the burning was done while thé air was 
still. ; 
It is important that the cultivating 
should be done on the same day, - espe- 
cially if it is very dry. The ground has 
been trodden down hard by the berry pick- 
ers and capillary action is perfect, so the 
water draws up to the surface and is rap- 
idly carried off by the sun and wind, so 
the ground dries out below the roots and 
the plants perish. I apprehend the reported 
losses by burning arise out of neglect to 
cultivate oftener than by fite. 

Narrow the row just as closely as you 
can and leave a plant evéry ten or fifteen 
inches, taking care not to disturb the roots 
of those remaining. Fine the surface not 
over half an inch deep around the plants 
to conserve all moisture, and stir the sur- 
.face after each rain. 





bright green leaves will appear, and by the 











country seems infested with leaf rollers and: 


In a few days the} 





tivate the same way every time, so as to 
throw the runners around and establish a 
row of even width. As soon as one plant 
is formed cut the runners off beyond it, 
when the new plant will root quickly. and 
be very stalky. 

This is done in a wholesale way by at- 
taching an adjustable rolling cutter to the 
side of the cultivator. The runners have a 
strong disposition to run straight out into 
the row, so they may establish the new 


plant in clear sunlight very effectively.’ 


The work can be done rapidly by a sharp 
hoe. Under no circumstances must plants 
be allowed to form so closely that the 
crowns will be shaded by other plants, 
eight or ten inches being close enough. 

As to whether a second or third crop will 
pay depends largely upon the first crop. 
If they are exhausted by producing an ex- 
cessive crop, and are full of grass and 
weeds not killed by the burning, it will not 
pay; but, in any case, they should be 
burned over or plowed under at once. It 
is the greatest mistake to let an old hed 
lie several weeks until insects pupate and 
spores of fungi muture and fill the ground, 
thus endangering new plantations. This 
is especially true as to the leaf roller. 
They make two and sometimes three 
broods during the summer, and if the first 
brood is killed by the burning or plowing 
under, they can be held in check. Spray- 
ing for them is not effective, because they 
are thoroughly protected by theit web and 
leaf.—R. M. Kellog, Three Rivers, Mich. 





Army In Tropical Storm. 


The soldi¢rs here at Siboney, Cuba, un- 
der Genéral Shafter suffer day and night, 
but never a murmur of complaint is heard 
anywhere or from anyone. The boys want 
to fight, and they. are willing-iv suffer any- 
thing for a chance at the Spaniards. 

Some ides of their sufféring may be had 
by a description of what the whole army 
went through on Tuesday during a tropical 
rainstorm. It waé their first experience, 
and there is an almost unanimous agree- 
ment that up to date they haven’t seen 
anything in the Spanish fighting line which 
is half‘+so terrible. Lots of the troops re- 
member the blizzard of 1888. Some of them 
have been in Texas cloudbursts, others 
have weathered the cyclones of the wheat 
belt. They had all heard.in a vague sort 
of way of the Cuban rainstorm’s terrors 
and: the nastiness of tropical storms. 

Now they know all about it. 

Thére was a destroying heat Tuesday 
afternoon. The atmosphere was thick with 
the gray miasmati¢c mists that rose sulkily 
from off the stagnant pools and marshes; 
the earth where the troops had trampled 
and beaten down the thick, heavy-fibred, 
juicy tropical undergrowth reeked with 
nauseating odors; the sun beating down di- 
rectly upon the heads of the men and 
seeming to piercé to the brain till the head 
reeled and waves of heat swam before 
bloodshot eyes. 

And ‘the men constructing ‘passable roads 
where only narrow mule paths were, or 
pushing and tugging at heavy field guns, 
which they were advancing to the positions 
in which they were soon to deal death to 
the Spaniards defending Santiago, or 
“packing” up the hill paths laden with 
camp equipments, toiled patiently, uncom- 
plainingly, with a sort of pluck and cour- 
age and heroism which goes unsung. 

The air seemed full of buzzards; the 
earth was peopled by all sorts of crawling 
things, mostly crabs. Aud the Cubans, 
half naked, gaunt from long privation but 
happy in the presence of the Americans, 
said there were signs of a coming storm. 

Just when it seemed as if the yellow heat 
of the fierce sun could not be borne an- 
other minuté; when even those horrid,“ dis- 
gusting things, the great, spotted land 
crabs, seemed to be put to sleep by the 
awful sizzling air, and almost without any 
warning, the heavens opened and in the 
wink of an eye every man on the hills and 
in the valleys between Baiquiri and San- 
tiago Bay was soaked to the skin. In an- 
other minute every man’s teeth were chat- 
tering. The whole army was blue-lipped 
and cold, with an ague such as no man 
from the Michigan swamps or the New 
Jersey marshlands had ever known before. 

The waters—it wasn’t rain, but a torrent 
—fell straight down for the rest of the 
afternoon, a veritable Niagara of ice water 
emptied upon the army of liberation, 


drenching every .blanket and other belong- 


ings of the troops. 

Camp fires were extinguished by the tor- 
rent that poured down for three hours or 
more, and every rut and ravine was trans- 
formed into a rushing river of mud, while 
every boulder lodged in the hillsides be- 
came a dam to be over flowed; 
the overflow thick with mud and 
leaves and dead twigs and all manner of 


small animals emptied itself upon the sol- 





diers, still struggling along the paths be- 


low, often up to their belts in muddy 
water, 

In an hour the intense killing heat had 
given place to a chill rawness that made 
the men, ready to faint with the heat, 
shake with a perpetual ague chill, and it 
required the best efforts of the officers to 
spur the men to action. 

An order was issued to strip to the skin, 
and while the men took copious doses of 
quinine ahd stripped off their wet and 
soggy uniforms, the storm stopped almost 
as suddénly as it had begtin and a third 
experience followed. 

The sun unleashed again, beat down with 
redoubled power upon the scene. It drew 
up the moisture, just fallen, and the vapors 
rose skyward like the waterspouts on the 
ocean. Swarms of giant insects filled the 
air and administered fearful torture to the 
bared backs and legs and arms, of the 
naked soldiers. 

But the camp fires were soon rekindled, 
atid while they dried the saturated uni- 
forms of the men their smoke drove off the 
tropical flies. 

Through it all there had been no com- 
plaint, though not a man in all those thou- 
sands had ever béfore experienced heat like 
that of the forenoon, or rain like that of 
the afternoon, or the attention of such gall- 
nippers as thosé abominable Cuban flies, 
or seen such creeping things as were 
brought out by the millions by this storm. 
—Evening World. 





The Scientists’ Admissions. 


——o 


The Scientific American, in its June 4th 
issue, giving an editosial on “The Value of 
Fruits.” It quotes Modern Medicine as 
showing that the value of fruit is on ac- 
count of the acids they contain which, 
taken into the b'ood, break up some of the 
compounds of waste substances which have 
been formed and thus give rise to an in- 
creased secretion of these substances 
through the kidneys. The treatment of 
rheumatism, gout, gravel and all the mor- 
pid conditions which accompany the s0- 
called uric acid diathesis is thus immensely 
aided by a fruit diet, producing as it does 
increased normal activity of the kidneys. 
The article also commends the use of fruit 
juices in fevers and concludes by stating 
that “it is now almoat universally récog- 
nized that beef-tea and meat preparations 
of all sorts should be wholly proscribed in 
cases of fever as the patient is already suf- 
fering from the accumuiation of waste mat- 
ters to such a degree that the small amount 
contained in beef-tea or a small piece of 
meat may be sufficient to give rise to an 
exacerbation of disease and lessen the 
patient’s chances of recovery.” We have 
often observed that a beef-steak dinner 
given to a fever convalescent has brought 


con 2a fatal relapse. 





Realism of the Day. 


Here is an extract from one of the latest 
novels: 

“Gerald Harbison panted heavily. The 
close atmosphere of the little apartment 
constrained his splendid lungs. He went 
to the window, opened it, and threw out 
his massive chest.” 

All of which goes to show that the land- 
lady was hot on his track. 





The largest stock yards in the world are 
in Chicago. The combined plants represent 
an investment of over $10,000,000. The 
yards contain twenty miles of streets, 
twenty miles of water troughs, fifty miles 
of feeding troughs, and seventy-five miles 
of water and drainage troughs. The yards 
are capable of receiving and, accommodat- 
ing daily 20,000 -cattle, 20,000 sheep and 
120,000 hogs. 





Reasons Why We Underdrain, ' 


It is, explains The Drainage Journals: ' 
To get the excess of water out of the 


soil. “ 

To prevent the surface washing of ba 
soil. 

To save the humus of the soil. 2g 

To save the fine particles of the soil. 

To save the fertility brought up by th@ 
capillary action of the soil. 

To gave the fertility brought down oué 
of thé air by rainfall to the soil. 

A drained soil is ready for the plow seve 
eral days in advance of soii not drained. 

A drained soil is eight or ten degreea 
warmer and ig more easily made ready for 
the seed. 

Is deeper, allowing the feeding roots tat 
penetrate as deep as the tile are laid for 
food and moisture. 

A drained soil is ready to cultivate soon, 
er after a rainfall. ; 

A drained soil is less injuriously affected 
by wet or dry weather. 

Crops on a drained soi] have a longer’ 
season for maturity. : 

A well underdrained soil will increasé 
the crop productions from 10 to 50 peg 
cent.—sometimes more. 

A drained soil is in the best possible cone: 
dition to grow maximum crops. with intele., 
ligent husbaridry. ps 

a ie 


IE 

The season is hardly far enouga ads 
vanced to obtain a definite idea as to the 
coming apple. crop, as conditions mayy 
change materially and the crop turn out, 
different than expected from early predic 
tions. The present indications are, how~ . 
ever, that the crop of apples next seasom, 
wi!l be unusually heavy. The United 
States Department of Agriculture, in their, 
crop circular, report as. follows .as to the - 
condition of the crop June Ist: 

In all the New. England States excep 
Rhode Island the condition of-apples is cone: 
siderably aboye the June average for. thé 
last ten years. Jn New York it is 5 poin i 
above the 10-year average, in North Caroe, 
lina 8 points above, in Michigan 17 points, 
in Wisconsin 31 points, in Iowa 8 points, 
and in Nebraska 13 points. On the other 
hand, the present early indications are lesm 
favorable than usual in the following. 
States and to the extent indicated: Rhode, 
Island 5 points, New Jersey 4 points, Mary-, 
land 8 points, Virginia 4 points, Georgia 3; 
points, Alabama 3 points, Arkansas 18) 
points, Tennessee 11 points, West Virginiai, 
30 points, Kentucky 12 points, Ohio 7 
points, Indiana 15 points, Illinois 6 points, 
Missouri 11 points, Kansas 1 point. 

The percentage is given for the various, 
States on June 1st as follows: Maine.110Q, 
New Hampshire 105, Vermont 101, Massa- 
chusetts 93, Rhode Island 88, Connecticut, 
107, New York 93, New Jersey 76, Penne 
sylvania 77, Delaware 50, Maryland 64, 
Virginia 57, North Carolina 73, South Car- 
olina 70, Georgia 62, Florida 50, Alabama 
68, Mississippi 70, Louisiana 72, Texas 60, 
Arkansas: 65, Tennessee 55, West Virgitre 
ia 36, Kentucky 57, Ohio 62, Michigan 97, 
Indiana 59, Illinois 66, Wisconsin 112, Min- 
nesota 101, Iowa 94, Missouri 65, Kane 
sas 72, Nebraska 98, South Dakota 97, 
Montana 98, Wyoming 100, Colorado 92, 
New Mexico 96, Arizona 90, Utah 80, Ne 
vada 108, Idaho 90, Washington 104, Ore~ 
gon 96, California 80. - 





Apple Crop Prospects. 





—By shaking the eggs of the common 
pike double monsters may be produced, and 
Mr. J. A. Ryder has given good reasons. 
for concluding that the double goldfish of 
the Japanese, some of which have two 
heads, others two tails, were originally pro- 
duced in this way and fixed by artificiaj 


selection. 
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Keep Posted on the 
Chicago Fruit Market. 


Get quotations free of chargé, from the reliable Commission 
House, S. T. FISH & CO., who have been established 22 years, 
have ample facilities, are entirely responsible financially, have 
not only the ability to pay, bat the reputation of paying their 


bills promptly. 


REFERENCES. 


First National Bank, Chicago. 
Mercantile Agencies. 
Your Bankers can show you our rating. 


S. T. FISH & CO. 


189 SOUTH WATER ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EVAPORATOR. 


trong—Durable—Can 


8 be 
IN THE MARKET-—83, 


FOR 
FAMILY US: 


" THE GRANGER,” 


eppiicd to any stove or range. CHEAPEST 


and $8. Send for free circular. 


EASTERN MF’G CO., 257 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


————— 








IT TELLS 
ape 








Copyrighted by CHAS. A. GREEN, 1893, 
e e 


HOW TO PLANT, 
HOW TO PRUNE, 
HOW TO MARKET, 


How and When to Thin Fruit, Kte., 








Spraying Directions and Spray Calendar. 
How to Manure and Fertilize Orchards, Etc., and One 


Thousand other Useful I. tems of Information on 


Culture. 


Fruit 


Special Treatise 6n Cherry, Pear, Quince and Currant 


Culture, Etc. 


This new book will be ready to mail September Ist. Price 25c. or free 
as premiym w ith Green’s Fruit Grower. fhm 
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Tatererted ts a aving bis, buildings well pivtented tha gow 


bod wr by pa sh 

. valuable eiemmeasiean ane, free. It tells all Shoat 

{ ing, Weatherboarding, 5S mg, 
Iron eaye-troughs, water ee Pipes, etc., specially xdap- 

ted for farm uses. E 

Stores and 


PORTER STEEL ROOFING CO., 
Covered with Stee! Roofing and Weatherbearving. Established 180. 43 East Front Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Economical Farmer 
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ould write neg sae SO of 


idinug. Galvanieea 


asy to put on Barns, 
jimges, and laete a life-time. Address 
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The advertising columns of Green's 
Fruit Grower will assist you wonderfully. 
Note statement of “‘A New Departure” in 
this column, also a statement of one 
of our regular advertisers. 





A New Departure. ; 





Green's Fruit Grower, desiring to put it- 
self in. position to be of greatest possible 
service to those of its readers who have 
poultry, poultry supplies, eggs, rabbits, 
game, fur pelts, stock or a farm they 
would like to offer for sale in its columns 
and can use only a small amount of space 
to advantage, has decided to meke a spe- 
cial rate for these kinds of advs. figured 
by the word. 
same and address are counted. 

Rate will be 214c. pe. word for one month; 
214c. per word per insertion for two months 
and 2c. per word for insertion for three 
montzs. No advertisements will be ac- 
cepted for lesa than 50c. 

_Terms strictly cash with order. Below 
we give cost of from twenty to forty words 
fer one, two or three months: 


1 Mo. 2 Mo. _ 3 Mo. 
20 words....$ 50 $ 90 $1 20 
22 words.... 55 99 1 32 
24 words.... 60 1 08 1 44 
26 words.... 65 2 37 1 56 
28 words.... 70 1 26 1 68 
30 words.... - 75 1 35 1 80 
i892 words... 80 1 44 1 92 
34 words... 8) 1 53 2 04 
36 words... 90 1 62 2 16 
38 words...$ 95 1 71 2 28 
40 words... 1 00 1 80 2 40 


Marior, N. Y., July 14, 1898. 
‘Green’s Fruit Grower: 

’ Gents--Your letter of July 9th received. 
The results from Green’s Fruit Grower 
since I have been using it for advs. for 
thy business has given me better and more 
correspondents than any that I have been 
using for years. It is a grand advertising 
medium. Orders are coming in faster than 
I ean fill them. Good enough for any one. 
—Yours respectiully, H. Topping. 





yew Yorker’s Report on 
Two Straw berries. 


Rural tf 





‘MeKinley.—Plants received August 6, 
1896. Flower perfect. July 13, 1898: 
(Vines vigorous; berries of crimson color, 
iqnite firm, broadly conical: tips very 
pointed; quality excellent. Berries are va- 
riable in skape, ana from medium size to 
large. Vines are unusually productive and 
vigorous, the ore objection being that the 
berries are not well held up. (it is very 
large at Green’s Fruit Farm.) 

Wiliam Belt—From C. <A. Green, 
Rochester, N. Y.—Perfect flowers. Berries, 
fine quality, of irregular shape, often 
‘broadly fan-shaped. The peduncles are 
‘slender, and it has not proved productive. 
(The quality is good, the berries averaging 
‘from small to medium size. We have re- 
ceived so many favorable reports of the 
William Belt from many parts of the 
\country, that we are giving it another trial, 
|the plants having been set last spring. 
(This is also a large berry at Green’s Fruit 
'Farm.) 





—-Bellows are used as a burglar alarm, 
;the opening of the door closing the bellows 
}and forcing air through a pipe to a whistle. 

—Pious Russians do not eat pigeons be- 
i'¢ause of the sanctity conferred on the dove 
in the Scriptures. 


! 
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CANCER. 


The following and many other reliable per- 
‘sons testify to my scientific treatment of can- 
cer without the knife: T. E. C; Brinly, Louts- 
iville, Ky., noted plow manufacturer, cured 
:10 years ago. Prof. H. McDiarmid, Hiram 
Coliege, Hiram, Ohio, cured 7 years ago. Ad- 
\dress, Dr. C. Weber, 121 W. 9th St., Cincin- 
nati, O., for further particulars and free book. 
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‘Putting It Gently. . 





“You know, George, I’m a mild spoken 
sort of chap and never call anybody bad 
names, but if some one asked me to men- 
tion the greatest rascal in London I wouid 
say to you, ‘George, there vis some one 
wants to speak to you.’ ’—Pick-Me-Up. 





The Foot of the Reindeer. 


The fore foot of the horse to a great ex- 
tent determines its value, as upon this por- 
tion of its anatomy its speed and endur- 
ance depend. The foot of the reindeer is 
most peculiar in construction. It is cloven 
through the middle and each half curves 
upward in front. It is slightly elongated 
and capable of a considerable amount of 
expansion. When placed on an irregular 
surface, which is difficult to traverse, the 
animal contracts the feet into a sort of 
claw, by which a firm hold is secured. 
When moving rapidly, the two portions of 
the foot, as it is lifting, strike together, 
the hoofs making a continuous clattering 
noise, whica may be heard at a consider- 
able distance. It is this peculiarity of the 
feet that makes the reindeer so sure 
footed and so valuablé in rocky and un- 
even country, where almost any other ani- 
mal would prove a failure as a beast of 
burden.—New York Ledger. 





A Peculiar Fruit. 





A Swiss pomologist exhibited last au- 
tumn a fruit intermediate between the ap- 
ple and pear, which matured on an espalier 
apple-tree in an orchard in the Canton 
Vaud, in 1893. The fruit bore traces of 
both species, having the eve of an apple, 
while the stem was inserted in the oblique 
manner of the pear. The cross-breeding 
was accidental, like that of the Loganberry, 
several branches of the apple having inter- 
crossed with those of the pear. This case 
is considered different from simple hybrid- 
ization and what 1s termed, botanically, 
“xenia.’’ This consists of a cross-breeding 
evident in the seed and fruit, though 
usually fecundation of a flower by pollen 
from a different species results in a seed 
resembling that of the mother plant, while 
the plant growing from this seed has the 
characteristics of the male parent.—Rural 
New-Yorker. 





Electricity. 





It has been said that if man thoroughly 
comprehended the powers and possibilities 
of electricity he might almost hope to be- 
come immortal. Electricity gathers, forms 
and crystallizes the elements of life, while 
it also furnishes the material upon which 
much of our life depends. It can be used 
to destroy disease germs and remove in- 
jurious ingredients of all sorts. Among its 
varied uses is that of cleansing or clarify- 
ing the syrup prepared for sugar making. 
A certain voltage evaporates the water in 
the syrup and clears it better than any 
known chemical substance. The sugar fac- 
tories are adopting it, and in due course cf 
time this will probably be the universally 
approved process. Passing an electric cur- 
rent through a solution of salt forms caus- 
tie soda and muriatie acid. Electricity is 
a more powerful agent in separating chem- 
ical elements than any now in use, and 
bas the additional advantage of not intro- 
ducing a new compound in the work. Heat 
from an electric furnace surpasses that ob- 
tained from coal. -It is clean, manageable, 
and will some day be so economical that it 
will supersede all other mears of heating. 
As an illuminating agent it is successful 
beyond the wildest dreams of its inventors. 
Electricity enters into almost all of the 
processes of human existence. It is scarcely 
too much to say that our heating, lighting, 
transportation, chemical laboratories and 
food products will within a few years be 
entirely revolutionized by this new power. 
—N. Y. Ledger. 





The Cultivation of Asparagus, 


ae 


Asparagus is the earliest and most profit- 
able crop for the market gardener but 
very much neglected by the farmer. Its 
value as a spring medicinal agent cannot 
be over-estimated, and as the relish of a 
few nice dishes before even early vegetables 
can be produced ought to be enough to 
cause every farmer to have a small bed in 
some convenient out-of-the-way spot. In 
my home experience I believe a half dozen 
messes of nicely prepared asparagus have 
given better results as a spring tonic than 
so many dollars invested in medicines. 
Some of my successful market gardener 
friends say they can easily harvest five 
thousand pounds from an acre, and sell 
it for from five to ten cents a pound. A 
few years ago I sold the product of a little 
patch in the dooryard of one of my cus- 
tomers for eighty dollars, and yet he had 
the ornamental effect left. Asparagus cul- 
tivation, however, like everything else, re- 
quires good management, and poor garden- 
ers will not be successful. 

The best plan for getting a good aspara- 
gus bed in one year is to plant two-year- 
old roots in well prepared rows three feet 
apart, with roots eighteen inches in the 
row. Roots can be obtained from any prom- 
inent seedsman for about fifty cents a hun- 
dred in,quantities, and a little more than 
that price by the dozen. The Mammoth, 
Palmetto and Collossal are the leading va- 
rieties, of which either will prove satisfac- 
tory if properly cultivated. My plan is to 
plow or spade the soil to the depth of a 
foot or more, and fill in about four inches 
of well rotted manure, setting the roots 
deep enough so that about: three or four 
inches of soil will cover the crown. This 
should be done in the fall and a layer of 
coarse Manure or straw be thrown over the 
top. In the spring the mulch can be re- 
moved and some wood-ashes and_ salt 
spaded in the surface to the depth of the 
root crowns. 

Seeds require three years from planting 


time is no object are cheaper than roots, 
The seed can be purchased for about fifty 
cents a pound and one ounce will sow fifty 
feet of a drill. They should -be soaked in 
tepid water about twenty-four hours, or 
have two or three applications of boiling 
water poured over them and off again be- 
fore planting. Spring is the time for plant- 
ing, and cultivation is about the same as 
for any other plants, keeping the soil 
stirred and weeds down. The roots may be 
transplanted in the fall of the first year 
and some shoots can be cut the following 
spring, although a full crop need not be 
expected till the third season. Cut every 
second or third day, using a sharp knife, 
and reach below the surface. Boil for 
awhile after washing, and cut into half- 
inch pieces, add milk and butter and the 
dish is fit for a king. 

The general asparagus market is never 
overstocked, and there is always a demand 
for crisp, well-washed and neatly bunched 
shoots. Small, woody stems will not sell 
for any price, and dirty, poorly bunched 
stalks are not wanted, even though the 
quality may be excellent. We usually cut 
in the morning, wash in a tub partly filled 
with pure water, and tie with new white 
twine in bunches of two pounds or more, 
The stems should be arranged neatly, and 
the bunch be tied so that it will look en- 
ticing to the prospective customer. If any 
of the details are neglected or forgotten 
the sale will be affected thereby. In the 
vicinity of a market city asparagus thus 
grown and prepared will yield from two 
to five hundred dollars an acre every year. 
Local conditions may cause exceptions in 
some communities, but I am writing a gen- 
eral article applicable in a general way to 
Jocalities where there is a demand for as- 
paragus,—Joel Shoemaker, in Farm and 
Fireside. 





Time’s Changes. 





“Did you ever,” asked the young hus- 
band, “have your wife look you in the eye 
when you came home and ask you if you 
had not forgotten something?” 

“Many a time, my boy,’ answered the 
old married man. “She does yet. In the 
early days it used to mean a kiss; now it is 
usually a reference to wiping my shoes.”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 





High Lights, 





Of two evils choose the greater; you will 
be blamed any way. 

Learning makes a man fit company for 
himself and a terror to others. 

Some friendship is like health—all right 
so long as it doesn’t cost anything. 

Jokes on marriage are only truly funny 
to those who are happily married. 





Politeness is called the flower of human- 
ity; but man cannot live by bouquets alone. 

The woman who makes good home-made 
preserves doesn’t often figure in the divorce 
courts. 

Criticism is one way of making it known 
that we dislike other people’s faults more 
than our own. 

Life is neither a tragedy nor a comedy; 
it is a chore which we can accomplish bet- 
ter by whistling than by weeping. 

When a good man has an overbearing 
wife all other wives have a mysterious feel- 
ing that things are being made even.—Chi- 
eago Record. 





Transplanting Treesand Shrubs. 





On receipt the trees should be immediate- 
ly unpacked and carefully heeled in the 
ground ready for planting: an hour’s ex- 
posure to wind, even if not freezing, will 
often kill the roots. Then prune in half the 
last year’s wood on deciduous trees, cut- 
ting above a bud which is on the outside 
of the branch, thus insuring an open head. 

It is frequently the case that a tree 
which has received all the care and atten- 
tion which can be bestowed upon it by the 
most cxperienced nurseryman is_ trans- 
planted to a soil of very inferior chargcter, 
and being thus stunted in its growth Is the 
frequent cause of dissatisfaction to the 
purchaser. The planter should, therefore, 
bear in mind that it is difficult for the soil 
in which a tree is planted to be too rich, 
and that the rapidity of its growth and the 
subsequent productiveness are very much 
influenced by the proportion of fertilizing 
matter contained in the soil. 

The ground should be well cultivated be- 
fore and after the trees are planted, and as 
highly manured as the means of the cul- 
tivator will admit. It is impossible for a 
tree to flourisk, as it should, when the 
roots are surrounded and covered with a 
thick sod,—care being taken that no pure 
manure be allowed to come immediately in 
contact with the roots when the trees are 
planted. The ground about these also, for 
the space of two feet, should be kept mel- 
low until the tree is of large size, 

The holes for receiving the trees or 
shrubs should be sufficiently large to admit 
the roots without crowding or bending 
(from two to five feet in diameter), and 
from one to two feet deep, according to 
their size, 

The subsoil should be entirely removed 
to this depth and its place filled with rich 
mould, well combined with compost or ma- 
nure fully fermefited. All bruised or broken 
roots should be shortened and smoothly 
pared with a knife. Let a person hold the 
tree upright, while the operator pulverizes 
the earth and scatters it among the roots. 
Let the tree be shaken gently while this is 
being done, and let the earth be carefully 
filled in around every root, even the small- 
est fibre. It is all important that the soil 
should come in contact with every por- 
tion of the root. When the hole is three- 
quarters filled pour in three or four gallons 
of water, and after it has settled away 
fill up the hole, pressing the earth around 
the tree with the foot. Earth watered in 
this way will retain its humidity a long 
time, while water poured on the surface 
after the hole is filled is very injurious, 
causing the top of the scil to bake to such 
a degree as to prevenc the access of air 
and moisture, both of which are highly es- 
sential to the prosperity of the tree. One 
of the most universal and fatal errors in 
planting trees is placing them too deep; 
we have known many fine and thrifty trees 
die from this cause alone. They should not 
be planted more than an inch deeper than 
they stood in the nursery, and if the frost 
is likely to heave them the first winter, a 
small mound can be heaped about the 
stem, to be removed again in the spring.— 








to make good bearing roots, but where 


Parsons & Sons’ Tree Catalogue. 
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Stop Yer Kickin’. 





Stop yer kickin’ bout the times, 
Git a hustle on you; 
Skirmish ’round and grab the 
Ef the dollars shun you, 
Croakin’ never bought a dress, 
Growlin’ isn’t in it. 
Fix your peepers on success, 
Then go in to win it. 
Times is gettin’ good agin— 
Try to help them all you kin. 


Don’t sit around with hangin’ lip, 
That is sure to floor you; 
77 to git a better grip 
n the work before you. 
Put some- ginger in your words - 
When you greet a neighbor, 
Throw your troubles to the birds, 
Git right down to labor, 
An’ you’ll notice every day 
Things is comin’ right your way. 


Stop yer kickin’, get a hold 
Of the wheel and turn it; 
You kin never handle gold 
*Less you try to earn it. 
Brush the cobwebs from your eyes, 
Stop your blam’d repinin’, 
An’ you'll notice that yer skies 
Allus ’ll be shinin’, 
If you hain’t the nerve to try, 
Sneak away somewhere, and die. 
~Daily Astorian. 
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A Newly Born Mountain. 





We read in geology of how the moun- 
tains of the earth were born from the 
earth by means of volcanic disturbances of 
immense magnitude. The ages of most of 
them are lost in the mu!titudinous cen- 
turies of the past. Millions of years ago 
occurred the upheavals that lifted some of 
them from their primeval plains, But in 
our illustration is shown a mountain, 4,265 
feet in height, that was born since history 
began. 
tile plain in the State of Valladolid, en- 
tirely cultivated and covered with planta- 
tions, situated about six days’ journey on 
foot from the City of Mexico, experienced 
a sudden commotion. A frightful shaking 
of the earth began and continued for two 
nfonths. At the end of that time, no dam- 
age having resulted, the fears of the in- 
habitants began to calm. But suddenly, 
in the night of the 28th to the 29th of Sep- 
tember, the earth began to shake anew and 
an area of land many leagues square be- 
gan to slowly rise. It formed at first a vast 
rounded hump. From its summit began 
to pour out volcanic emanations. All the 
land about this vast swelling of land be- 
gan to roil and move like the waves of 
the sea. Myriads of little mounds ‘from 
ten to twenty feet high each and very 
close together began to appear. They ap- 
peared to be little volcanoes, for they 
opened and shut alternately. Then the 
great mountain itself burst open, and from 
an immense gulf nearly three leagues 
square it vomited forth flames, lava and 
meited rocks. ‘The eruption endured for 
nearly a year, and it has never entirely 
ceased. All around the mountain thou- 
sands of conical mounds emit flames and 
gas. Two rivers that had previously run 
through the plain disappeared in an im- 
mense gulf and reappeared to the west 
and at a point very far from their o!d 
beds. It is very likely that they traversed 
the voleanic conduit, for they reapear with 
a temperature of more than 95 degrees 
Fahr. This is the famous Mountain of 
Jorullo, in Mexico.—Farmers’ Review. 





Profit in Fruit. 


——— 


Profit is the most enchanting and enticing 
yet often most deceptive, and when com- 
pared with other lines in the broad field of 
agriculture certainly presents the more 
pleasing and delightful aspect. 

No field in the domair. of agriculture can 
compare (acre for acre) in profit with 
fruits, flowers and vegetables, 

Comparisons sre said to be odious. One 
or two will suffice. Farmers do well when 
corn yields $12 and wheat $20 per acre. 
Our most prominent fruit growers report 
from $100 to $300 as gross proceeds per 
acre of apples, peaches, pears and other 
large fruits. The lowest I know of is $50. 
Small fruits yield as high as $400 and even 
more. Under my immediate observation is 
a 40-acre corn field and 11-16 of an acre 
of strawberries. 

The corn field has brought $450 and the 
stalks for pasturage are worth $20. The 
gross yield of the 11-16 of an acre of 
strawberries has been $450 for the same 
two years. 

‘ One bed of 13-16 of an acre gave $465 
gross over family use. 

The average net on the corn, after pay- 
ing rent and labor, was about $5, while the 
strawberries, after-paying for rent, labor, 
crates and all expenses, netted about $200 
per acre. Surely profit presents a smiling 
phase, 

There is another phase, connected with 
utilizing (?) the surplus and unmarketable 
fruits for the increase of profit and en- 
larging the bank account, that “sows 
tares’” which yield a large crop of vice, 
crime, misery and death—the wine press 
and distillery. 

It is known that.80 per cent. of crime in 
our country is traceable directly and indi- 
rectly to the use of intoxicants. We may 
reasonably ask if the members of a society 
standing on a pre-eminently high plane of 
morality, virtue, purity, peace and good 
citizenship should engage in a business for 
the sake of profit that must sooner or later 
bring them into disesteem, distress to fel- 
low creatures, and aid to fill jails and pen- 
itentiaries. I was born in the shadow of a 
stillhouse, raised behind a counter where 
drinks were retailed at six cents a glass, 
and, have sold intoxicants myself, and know 
that from the “worm of the still’ flows a 
stream of sin, crime, woe, misery, degrada- 
tion and death.—Rural World. 





Farm and Garden Notes. 





A correspondent asks what vines I would 
recommend for verandas and general use 
about a house. My own choice is to grow 
grape vines wherever I can. Many of the 
grapes give us excellent foliage and shade, 
at the same time giving a good ‘addition to 
our fruit. Amecng the best for foliage are 
Moore’s Earl, Goertner, Lindley, Worden; 
‘and all of thes2 will ripen their fruit read- 
ily on the house or barn. Brighton is an- 
other admirable grape for verandas, if 
planted with a companion like Niagara, I 
grow the Iona in a warm nook on my 
house because it is so admirable a grape, 
and not adapted for the vineyard. But 
above all other grapes, for rapid growth, 
and quick covering of arbors, there is noth- 
ing to equal the August Giant. The fruit 
is also exceedingly good, but does not ripen 
much ahead of Concord. 

I should like to recommend to anyone 
who wishes to thoroughly enjoy grapes, 
the planting of a vine or two of the Duch- 
ess. This is a white grape, with long beau- 
tiful bunches and possessing a flavor that 
is spicy and delicious. My children all se- 
lect the Duchess. It is not a good market 
grape, because you are not always sure 
that your bunches are thoroughly ripe be- 
It is a tender 
vine which must be covered nearly every 
winter. But if you are willing to take this 
care you will be abundantly repaid. 
Driving about the country and seeing so 
many fence corners and waste spots about 
the houses and barns where something 
Might be grown, I have been tempted to 
suggest to the owners to plant more plum 
trees. The plum is the one tree of all oth- 
ers for these corners. It requires little 


In the month of June, 1759, a fer- | 


need will be to cut out the superfluous 
shoots. And then what is the farmhouse 
good for that can’t have cherries and 
plums? 

The easiest of all fruits to grow and the 
one most seldom found about our farm- 
houses is the blackberry, When once 
planted in good clean soil it will take care 
of itself. It is well enough to cultivate it 
for the first two years, when it may be left 
to fill up the soil. Once a yeor cut out the 
old canes and that will be enough. The 
best variety for farmers in Tt is the 
Snyder. Ancient Briton is nearly &s good, 
and where the climate is warm enough 
Kittatinny is still better. With me the 
Wiison berries and most of the other va- 
rieties are not quite hardy, Eldorado I 
have in test, and so far it promises to be 
everything claimed for it. However, the 
farmer needs a variety with a very erect 
cane. The sprawling varieties need more 
attention and are difficult to pick.—E. P. 
Poweil, in Orchard and Garden. 





Rules for Berry Pickers. 





1st. No children under 10 years old al- 
lowed in the patch. 

2d. No person must take more than one 
row of strawberries at a time. 

3d. In picking biackberries, two persons 
must pick one row, one on each side. 

4th. You must bring your berries up as 
soon as your tray is filled. 

Sth. When berries are picked too green 
or rotten berries put in, or kept in the 
patch until sun scalded or cooked, punched 
tickets will be given and these redeemed at 
half price only. 

6th. No playing allowed in the patch. 

Tth. No profane or indecent language al- 
lowed on the premises, in the berry patches 
or out, and those indulging in same will 
be promptly discharged. 

8th. Quarreling and fussing between the 
pickers positively forbidden. 

9th. Every person must attend to his 
own business, except that parents must see 
that their children observe the above rules. 

All persons not willing to abide by the 
above rules will please not begin picking 
at all, as they are for your own good as 
well as mine.—Strawberry Culturist. 





What Is the Value to the World 
of a Millionaire ? 





What is the value to the world of a 
mitlionaire? How much do the labors 
which enrich him add to the common en- 
richment? Obviously the answer to this 
question would depend upon circumstances; 
for instance, the value to the world of a 
man who has made millions by stock job- 
bing would be much less than that’ of one 
who gains wealth by inventing or develop- 
ing some new productive process. Ex- 
Mayor Abram §. Hewitt, in his remarks at 
the opening of the Mills House, referred 
to Sir Henry Bessemer as a man who 
might enrich himself and yet receive only 
an infinitesimal part of the general wealth 
derived from. his genius. Elaborating, Mr. 
Hewitt said: 

“It is the fashion of the day to rail at 
the possessors of large fortunes, and there 
are people who imagine that they have 
been wronged by the existence of such ag- 
gregations of wealth. It is doubtful wheth- 
er, in proportion to the total wealth of 
mankind, the portion which may be con- 
trolled by the few who are recognized as 
great capitalists is as large in our time as 
in other ages of the world. But even if 
the case were otherwise, no, man can allege 
that he is not a positive gainer by the re- 
suits of the Bessemer invention, or that 
he suffers loss or damage in any way 
from the fact that Bessemer has secured 
for himself a small portion of the benefits 
which his genius has conferred upon man- 
kind. Perhaps Sir Henry Bessemer is 
worth $10,000,000. That, of course, is 
away above the average of individual ac- 
quirement, but it is only a small part of 
the wealth which Mr, Bessemer’s inven- 
tion has conferred upon man, directly and 
indirectly. I think it a conservative esti- 
mate to put the money value of Besse- 
mer’s contribution to the world at large as 
not Jess than $1,000,000,000. A railroad 
man like Mr. Depew can appreciate the 
vast saving which this single invention of 
steel-making has brought about. A great 
capital is a great blessing if it is employed 
in adding to the resources and advancing 
the civilization of the world. It is a curse 
only when it is used for demoralizing ex- 
penditures and vicious indulgence.’’—Amer- 
ican Builder, Chicago. 





The Island of Java. 





Best of Pacific Islands.—I believe that 
none of the Eastern countries is so well 
tilled and worked according to area as the 
Dutch colonies, especially Java, which has 
only about 82,000 square miles, and not 
over two-thirds of that is tillable land; the 
rest is volcanoes and mountains. We have 
a population with a few of the surrounding 
istands, of 32,000,000, over 200 to the 
square mile. With all this large population, 
it is very rarely that a famine occurs on 
the island, and everybody seems to have 
plenty to eat, nobody is in want, and very 
few beggars are to be seen in any part; but 
it is all owing to the good management of 
the Holland Government. In the first 
place, the land is mostly owned by the 
Government, and is given to the natives 
at a very small rent, but each man must 
work so much land, according to the num- 
ber of his family. The Government em- 
ploys one land officer for so many thousand 
inhabitants; he must go every few days 
and make inspection of all his territory, 
and see if every man has planted his share, 
er has worked and kept clean what he has 
already planted, as here in Java, they are 
planting on one side and _— cutting 
the same kind of crop ripe a_ short 
distance away, every day in the year. 
It is continually planting and _  cut- 
ting the year arouund. If any of the 
natives has not planted his share of the 
different kinds of crops, then this officer 
puts him in prison and makes him work 
in the streets, and he puts another man 
to work his land; in this way, every na- 
tive must raise, if possible, enough for his 
family and some to sell, even if there live 
more.than 200 people on every square kil- 
ometer. Had the Government not en- 
forced such strict laws, there would be a 
famine nearly every year, as there is in 
British India; but instead of being a fam- 
ine, they export most everything that is 
raised, with the exception of corn. They 
also raise a good deal of corn, but all is 
consumed in the country both by the work- 
ing animals and the native work people, as 
it is an article which will not keep long.— 
Rural New-Yorker. 
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A PECULIAR FACT ABOUT CANCERS, 


It has been proved by those who have 
given special study of Rheumatism and 
Skin Diseases that people who are predis- 
posed to these two diseases are more sub- 
ject to Cancers. Proving that Cancers are 
the direct result of Rheumatic poison. 
Rheumatic Tea removes the poison, there- 
by curing Rheumatism and Skin Diseases 
and fulfilling the old adage: “‘An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” Send 





CONSUMPTION 
CAN BE CURED, 


ae 








The “Doctor Slocum System” the Most Marvelous 
Discovery of the Age. 





Cruel Coughs, Consumption, Catarrh, La Grippe 
and Other Lung Troubles Conquereg, 





By Special Arrangement with the 
Grower” 


NO ONE SHOULD MISS 
THIS GLORIOUS 
CHANCE, 


REMEMBER, the (3) 
free bottles will be sent 
toall who suffer; and re- 
member also, that the 
Doctor Slocum System is 
the unconquered foe of 
Consumption, and tha 
greatest discovery of 
this wonderful age of 
Progress. 


in ec 
‘a Miri 


SYSTEM IS 
SCIENCE BY THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS PHYSICIAN, 


THE SLOCUM 


Treatment, and should be accepted at once by 


Wonderful Treatment that Cures sent to all 
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Doctor, Three Free Bottles of this J 


“Green’s Frit 


Readers for the Asking. 
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MEDICINE REDUCED TO AN EXACT 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—All readers of GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER anxious regarding the health of 
themselves, children, relatives, or friends, can have Three Free Bottles of the Doctor Slocum 
System, as represented in the abov e illustration, with complete directions, pamphlets, testimonials, & 
etc., by sending full address to Doctor T. A. Slocum, the Slocum Building, New York City. This is 
a plain, honest, straightforward offer, and is made to introduce‘the Merits of the ‘New System of 


all sufferers. When writing the Doctor, please 


mention GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, and greatly oblige. 





Prof. H. E,.Van Deman. LL. B. Pierce. 
scribers. 


once said ; “ its tone is good.” 


subscription with yours. 


subscriber who 
subscription. 


It is nearly twenty years since Green’s Fruit Grower was established. 
oldest fruit grower’s paper on this Continent, and the only one having 50,000 sub-§ 
o paper ever attained this success without merit. It has been helpful ¥@ 
in the past, and will be still more helpful in the future. 
There is nothing in Green’s Fruit Grower which a 
father or 'a mother would object to their children reading. It contains reading 
matter suitable for young and old, and all classes, whether fruit growers or not. 
Itis a mine of general useful information. Sample copies are sent free on appli- 
cation. Kindly recommend it to your friends, and try to get them to send in their 
Call their attention to our gifts of valuable new fruit 
plants, which we send by mail, post-paid to any part of this Continent to each 
ays us 50c. and claims the premium at the time of sending in his 
lease remit in ic. stamps, or by Postal Money Order. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. ia 


Prospectus of America’s Great Fruit Paper. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


Among Our Contributors Are: 


Sister Gracious. P. C. Reynolds, ° 


As Geo. W. Campbell 








Longevity of Canned Food. 





Tinned meat still holds the record for 
longevity, according to Good Words, which 
cites the case of that preserved mutton 
vouched for: by Dr. Letheby in his Cantor 
lecture, which had been tinned forty-four 
years, and was still in condition at the end 
of that time. Those tins had an adven- 
turous career. In 1824 they were wrecked 
in the good ship Fury and cast ashore with 
other stores on the beach at Prince’s inlet. 
They were found by Sir John Ross eight 
years afterward in « state of perfect pres- 
ervation, having passed through alarming 
variations of temperature annually—from 
92 degrees below zero to 80 degrees above 
—and withstood the attacks of savage 
beasts, perhaps of savage men. For six- 
teen years more they lay there broiled and 
frozen alternately; then her. majesty’s ship 
Investigator came upon the scene, and still 
the contents were in good condition. . For 
nearly a quarter of a century they had 
withstood the climatic rigors, and, as was 
but natural, some of them were brought 
home again, where they lived on in hon- 
ored old.age, till they were brought under 
the notice of Dr. Letheby. 





A new way of watering street trees is 
now adopted in Berlin. Around each tree 
and at some distance from the base of the 
stem small well-like excavations are made, 
and the inside of each is lined with earth- 
en tiles, the sides of which are perforated 
with holes. These tiles are set vertically, 
their ends being closed with plates of cast 
iron like those used for stopping up the 
ends of water pipes or gas pipes. When 
the tree is to be watered, the well-like ex- 
eavations are filled and the water is thus 
distributed exactly on the outside of the 
circle, where the rootlets of the tree occur. 
In this way a saving of water and of labor 
is effected. 





—Matrimony carries off more single. girls 
than any other epidemic. 

—The man with a cloven breath isn’t 
always the spiciest speaker. 





Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, lll., 
market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, sol 
low price of $19.95. 

high, fitted with and "0 ine 


have placed upon the 
at the 
n is only 25 inches 
wheels with 4 inch 





This wagon is made of best material throughou 
and really costs but a trifle more than a set o 
new wheels and fally eee for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
on application by the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quincy, II)., who also will furnish metal 











room and takes but two or three years from 
planting to come to fruiting. All you will 


25 cents for a package to Neu-rot-ico Med- 
icine Co., Hornellsville, N. ¥- 


wheeis at low prices made any size and width 
-f tire to fit any axle, 


‘plants delivered 


RE 


Don’t send acent!a rare chance. 4 
For lady or gent, a heavy plated f 
dust-proof case, American move- 
ment watch with a guarantee to 
equal fortimeanysolid goldwatch 
madeifyou sell onlyl2 boxes ony ce: 
etable Pills at 25 cts.a box. 
to-day & we send Pills b al a i 
once, when sold send us the money |i 
&we — you — — same day }ij 
mone receive Amertean Y 
MedicineOo. Dept. X'Sta.0,N.Y. ‘ 


KP you COULD 


by wagon (Ou st IT? Wor wheels 
OULD Y Olt? Wouldn'tit 
e 


be economy A A rf Bs here’s how: 


bet ot Electric Steel Wheels 


AVR can’t d et loose, they 
GA Lee Le S 0 
‘you have we 


can fit it. Wheels ‘0 of any heightand any 
re anc of me May be my wheels on 

re good. Ifthey are buy 
E and | have two wagons—a low 
eend for catalogue, it is free, 


ohm 2 Co., Box 91, Quincy, Ills. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 



















SPRING PRUNING KNIFE AND BRUSH HOOK 
always makes a draw cut, never becomes fast in 
wood, Will cut a limb one inch thick, Un- 
equaled for pruning trees and bushes and out- 
ting out blackberries, etc, Sample by express, 
prepaid, $1.00, Agents wanted. 







W. R. BENJAMIN, GRAND TOWER, ILL. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
New 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED. <tr 


Wholesale and retail. Prices 0" 
application, R. S. JoHnsToN. Box 10, Stockley, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


PEACH BASKETS. 


SIZES, 2, 4, 6, 8, Io, 12, 14 and 16 qts. 
Peach Covers. 

Wood, Burlap and Cottom 
Grape Baskets. 

Sizes, 314 5, 8, 10 and 15 lbs. 


Berry Baskets. 
Quarts, Shorts, Pints, Thirds 











BERRY, PEACH AND GRAPE CRATES. 
Crate stock and box shooks in all sizes, d a 
from the manufacturers. Special prices tod 
ers and ar iy buyers. Write for Catalogue. 
A. H. MONTAGUE & SON, 
Manufacturers and Agents, city. 
120 Warren St. New York 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SAMPLE STRAWBERRY 


Finest berry ever put on the market. Pot a 
xX. PAID at your door. 





that will seli them. 
Cc. Ss. PRATT, , 
READING, AxAS> 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Growel 
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| ome interesting par’ 
| application of the Roeni 
tive purposes were com 
Edward Schiff, lecturer 
| versity, at the last sitti 
jand Royal Medical Sox 
‘experiments conducted 
Lis assistant proved tha 
be used for the eure of 
iner capable of perfect e 
‘a more or less<intense 
‘ Jonger or shorter-period, 
in the exact degree requ 
iit has been posgible fo 
‘the one hand, to remove 
the body where it const 
ment, without causing t! 
‘mation, while, on the o 
| beenable to treat lum 
'guecess ‘by means of 4) 
| mation, the. intensity of 
‘position to increase or r 





The Source of | 





‘A’ doctor on the Rivie 
gested an origin for this 
fluenza) which is at leas 

| considers that the outbr 
|; some ten years ago, was 
jing of the great banks 
Kiang. The resulting t 
‘millions of people, and 
| filth of centuries was ro 
|yent of the river to spre: 
' gonous scum around the » 
| flood water retired, the r 
‘on the land went up in n 
| der that has spread in 
| whole world—clouds thai 
| mospheric conditions. ha 
| germs upon various cont 
‘the disease we’call infli 
| remembered that the bl 
‘middle ages was precede 
enormousend desolating 
‘this last one. Sanitary 
‘improved since, and the 
-though bad enough, is n 
the possibilities of infect 
‘er.—St. James Gazette. 





How to Take the 


Gentlewoman giv 


The 
directions for, staking 
,“Tsolate you se fi om 
. Pe Tot ers, amTic 
s mene; read little, on 

ture, ‘and also’the mo 
sensible you can get. I 

bed for a fortnight, and t. 
-ishment as possible. M 
most important item of 

with a glass in the ea 
drink, or rather sip, an 

breakfast, at 12 o'clock, 

the last thing at iat: n 
|Or coffee. Drink no wi 
Tokay (a splendid nerve 
,appreciated). Try to ba 
and trouble from your m! 
covered in bed and hay 

open night and day at 1 

fortnight rise a little eve 

back by degrees, slowly t 
, the cure be undertaken, 
or country air. Many « 

English society when it 
health take a day’s rest 
or so during the London « 
for the arduous social w 
get through. In the arti 
known to be the one pana 
out. Henry Arthur Jon 
all his brain and nerve 
\takes to his bed and ster 
bothered for several days. 









Excessive Use 
The use of salt as a con 
eral and so universally be 
essary that we rarely hea 
its excessive use, but the 
of persons who eat far to 
it on everything, on men 
melons, in butter, on toma 
Squash, in bread and on 
too numerous to mention. 
extent is it used that no 
Which has not a salty tas 
More or less the real tast 
very delicate. Now, the 
required in the system 
®mall, and if the dict has | 
pounded very little is nece 
some of the evils of the 
Balt? The effect is t6 par 
of taste, or pervert them 
enjoy a thing which has n 
and in addition there is 
both the skin and kidney: 
from the blood. Wheth 
harmed by the tax we do 
sibly it is not greatly injur 
that few people possess 
but it is now pretty well 
€xcessive use of salt does 
heys in its removal, and t 
‘Tangement and disease of 
due to this use. We adi 
€@nd others to look into thi 
try and diminish the exces 
©ondiment. We believe th: 
for it—The Clinic. 


Cannibalism Within 
Body. 





Under this somewhat sta 
mos (Paris, May 28th) not 
facts: “It is a revolting a 
iticontestable fact that cert 

Ody: live at the expense o 

€y—so to speak—devour. 
istic Organs are the brain, 

‘lungs, which, to fulfil 
Reed to be fed constantly, 
Would: die. When this 2 
panting, they get it from 
ee Parts of the body. The hea: 
“88 /an enormous amount « 
®nd ¢onsequently must 1 

Gt of nourishment. ! 

Urse of things, the blood b: 
ts Stomach the necessary 
te ‘one has fasted for a 
3 e@, the stomach can n 
3 .. Of nourishing the heart 
. S obliged to find elsewhere : 
: »the: life of this e 
therefore, ta the 








